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Micro-Straining 
The modern, economic 
clarification process 


Over 90 Glenfield Micro- 
straining plants, with a total 
flow capacity of some 
500 m.g.d., are in operation 
or under construction in various 
parts of the world for treating 
public and industrial water 
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“*Dead Heat’ he called it” 


“This Newalls chap spent a couple of days at our factory looking at everything... 
boilers, pipework, furnaces—he even went up on the roof. Then he said he could 
cut our fuel bills by 15%. You see, we weren't getting maximum results from the fuel we 
were using. Insufficient insulation was allowing a lot of the heat generated to 
escape into thin air without doing any work —‘dead heat’, he called it. At our 
next Board meeting, it was decided to call in Newalls to attend to our insulation 


requirements th roughout the factory. Now we’re beginning to reap the profits.” 


NEWALLS ADVISORY SERVICE 
is available to anyone interested in 
increasing productivity and working 
efliciency by better thermal] insulation. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD., WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 
A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
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There are few cigars as fine as 
the finest Jamaica. TNere are 
fewer still that combine, as 
La Tropical do, such notable 
mildness with undiminished 
character. You can make no 
wiser choice than La Tropical, 
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... JUST LIKE THE COVERAGE YOU CAN GET ON ATV 


How would you like to see your distribution increase by 500%? 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LTD 
PROGRAMME COMPANY 
FOR THE WEEKEND IN LONDON 
AND WEEKDAYS IN THE MIDLANDS 


Rid your mind of any idea that with tele- 
vision you can’t get the mass audience you 
want. 

Advertise your product on ATV and 
you're sending your message straight and 
deep into the minds of millions of people! 
Last September it was 8} millions, making 
45%, of the people in the two big-money- 
spending areas, London and the Midlands. 
By Sept. 1958, it will be over /0 millions. 

And you'll make a powerful impression 
on the retailer. TV has revolutionized mar- 
keting and distribution. For instance— have 


a 


you heard what happened to-Spix Furniture 
Polish? After six weeks’ advertising on 
ATV, distribution. increased by no less than 
500% ! 

And with ATV you can pinpoint exactly 
the audience you need for your product. 
You can budget your campaign a year ahead 
too, because ATV’s rates are stabilized for 
a whole year, despite the ever-increasing 
audience. 

If you would like to hear more about 
ATV, ring us up and we'll gladly answer 
any questions. 


LOHDON: Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. CHA 4488 WIDLANDS: Herbert House, 71 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Central 5191 
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He found 


business 
where 

he least 
expected it 


HIS run of luck started the first night out when he found him- 
self sitting next to an American businessman at dinner. Later, 
over a nightcap, they were still talking—talking business almost 
without realizing it. The Englishman had already made a valu- 
able contact, with the sort of man he wanted to meet. He might 
have been in America from the moment he stepped aboard. 
Like so many others, this man has now found just how much 
it pays him to travel by United States Lines. The Blue Riband 
held by the “‘United States” means that her standard of punctu- 
ality 1s unsurpassed, a boon to people with closely planned 
appointment schedules. On board, in superbly comfortable sur- 
roundings, the businessman can still continue his work, if neces- 
sary, with ship-to-shore telephone, dictaphone, stenographic 
and typewriting services at hand. When he wants to relax, there’s 
no better way than aboard the “United States” or her running- 
mate the “America.” Wonderful food and wine, top-grade 
orchestras, CinemaScope, well-stocked libraries, “‘keep-fit” faci- 
lities—whether he travels FIRST, CABIN or TOURIST CLASS 
all these are readily available. In addition there’s 25 cubic feet 
or 275 lb. FREE baggage allowance. 





A ‘FIRST CLASS’’ HOLIDAY 


whichever class you choose 


Now that the travel allowance has been extended to cover the U.S.A. 
and Canada, holidaymakers and businessmen’s wives and families 
can go to these countries. Remember—your £100 is spendable entirely 
in America. If you travel by United States Lines your holiday starts as 
soon as you arrive on board ship; by the time you land in America 
you're thoroughly rested and relaxed, ready for another exciting 
holiday. 

If you’re travelling on a budget but still want the best that money 
can buy, CABIN and TOURIST CLASS, with their gay informality, 
offer a perfect solution, 

Fares to destination and on-board expenses payable in sterling. 


REGULAR SAILINGS 


FIRST CLASS — CABIN CLASS—TOURIST CLASS 


8.8. United States — souTHAMPTON — HAVRE — NEW YORK 


3.8. America — SOUTHAMPTON — HAVRE -- COBH —NEW YORK 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
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'| SHORTEST! FASTEST! 


cover! 


From road marking to golf bags is quite a long step—but not too 
far for Trakmark. This versatile material has already been used 
successfully for a wide variety of purposes—road marking, deck 
covering, factory layout marking, upholstery, panelling and 
manufactured goods such as shopping bags. 

Made from compounded P.V.C. on a strong yet flexible canvas 
backing, it can be used as a single material or can be bonded to 
almost any other material or surface. It is supplied with diamond 
or pinhead surfaces in a wide variety of colours. It may be just 
the very material you’ve been looking for! Let us give you further 
details—write or telephone for our advice on the possible use of 
Trakmark in your business. 


TRAKMARK 
by DUNLOP 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 
General Rubber Goods Division 
CAMBRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. CENTRAL 2131 
Clerkenwell House, Clerkenwell Green, London, E.C.1. CLErkenwell 3871! 
Dunlop House, Livery Street, Birmingham 3. Central 8585 


North Wallace Street, Glasgow, C.4. Bell 34/1] 
76/28 
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ro SOUTH AFRICA 


FLY DC-7B 
via WEST COAST ROUTE 


FIRST AND TOURIST CLASS 


ALSO THREE SERVICES PER WEEK 
VIA ROME AND NAIROBI 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(In association with B.O.A.C. & C.A.A.) 


Details from your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C., C.A.A. or South African 
Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
Telephone : WHItehall 4488. For reservations ’phone VICtoria 2323. 
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By appointment to Her Majesty the Queen, Silversmiths 


MAPPIN & WEBB Ltd 


LONDON 172 Regent St, W.1. 65 Brompton Rd., S.W.3. 2 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
SHEFFIELD Norfolk Street 


Our Gifts Brochure will be gladly sent on request 
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The world’s latest teaching hospital is 


Or STAIN buitt... 


WITH THE EXPERIENCE AND KNOWLEDGE 
GAINED FROM MORE THAN 
90 YEARS OF PROGRESS, COSTAIN’S CAN 
UNDERTAKE ANY TYPE OF PROJECT 
IN THE CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


Architects for the main hospital buildinas 
are W. H. Watkins, Gray, FF.R.J.B.A., and 
Partners, of London, and, for the ancillaru 
buildings, Architect's Department of the 
Federal Public Works Department. 
Consultant structural engineers: Ove Arup 
and Partners. 


THE IBADAN TEACHING HOSPITAL in Nigeria is one of the most modern 
of its kind in the world. Built by Costain (West Africa) Ltd., the hospital occupies a 
site of 187 acres and provides about 500 beds. The ancillary 
buildings comprise a nurses’ home, hostels for clinical students and junior 
medical officers, a school of hygiene and a housing scheme. 


Richard 


Make BL STAI YT a part of your planning 
Limited — 


Middie East - Rhodesia « Nigeria - Canada - West Indies 
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Realities of Alliance 


ATO’S first meeting of heads of government, though it comes 
N after eight years of plodding effort, will mark a moment not 
of success or majestic consolidation, but of more than average 
strain and stress. Its leading men confront a military problem and a 
political problem that are interconnected. Neither will be solved next 
week. The Russian lead with the intercontinental missile and the eacth 
satellite have hit the West where it was least prepared for the blow, 
in its conviction of technical pre-eminence. Ripples of disturbance run 
round the world as men ask whether the balance of power may not at 
this moment be tilting decisively in favour of the Soviet Union. 

The choice of the right technical and military response to the new 
danger. requires political decisions ; but the alliance, it is also clear, is 
suffering from political strains that make decision difficult and even 
threaten its cohesion. Can better procedures diminish these strains ? 
Perhaps, if they are applied discriminately to the right kinds of dis- 
agreement, and not generalised into pious aspirations. Dissension 
within an alliance is not extraordinary. Nato is remarkably free from 
major disputes among its members within the area which it was set 
up to defend, now that the Franco-German frontier is settled and a 
sound working relationship established between Germany and _ its 
western neighbours. It is something not to have to live with the Saar 
dispute any more. 

Nato is an alliance of sovereign countries which have very different 
interests in many parts of the world, and those interests are liable to 
clash in many places. Such clashes are unfortunate, but they are not 
inherently disastrous. The alliance is not an association for world 
harmony ; its raison d’étre is the defence of western Europe and North 
America against a possible Soviet attack. Luckily those areas themselves 
are free of direct national disputes between Nato members. There are 
clashes of view and of interest within it, and there are unsettled territorial 
questions on, and beyond, its periphery. Not all of these questions 
concern Nato, as an organisation, in the same degree. 

Thus, it is clear enough that when the members of Nato differ about 
the wisdom and propriety of Britain’s withdrawing forces from Germany, 
this is a difference that concerns Nato itself collectively and directly. 
Nato could equally concern itself with the fact that the French army is 
absent on colonial duty in Africa, or the fact that the German defence 
effort is not following the lines agreed upon in 1952 and 1954. Nato is 
obviously interested, and its members may and should air their opinions 
at the Palais de Chaillot, when the United States government decides to 
distribute atomic weapons among the European armies. The latest hail 
of letters from Mr Bulganin (discussed on page 936) similarly presents 
them with a question to be discussed and decided in common. 

When the statesmen of Nato think of drawing up principles of consul- 
tation, this is the kind of question on which they may reasonably make 
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the rules as categorical as they can. They are questions 
that concern the ability of the alliance to defend itself. 
On such matters the governments should not only in- 
form one another ; they also need to be ready to subject 
their intentions to general argument in the councils of 
the ailiance, while there is still time to change the inten- 
tion, and with a view to forming a collective Nato 
policy. This is probably as close at Nato can get to a 
full principle of collective decision; and the more 
closely it is confined to matters that really call for 
collective decision, the better hope it will have of being 
observed. 


ONSULTATION can mean several things, from the 
framing of joint policies to the holding of 
inquests after things have gone wrong. As the Tunisian 
arms dispute showed, governments can consult day and 
night and still go their separate ways, uninfluenced. In 
that case the pity was that they did not consult to better 
purpose. Still, the difference between them—in 
essence, how best to promote an attitude friendly to 
Nato among the Arabic peoples on its southern flank— 
was an indirect, not a primary, Nato interest. France, 
when it claimed that the American and British action 
threatened the “solidarity” of the North Atlantic 
alliance, was really asserting a doctrine of spheres of 
interest ; it was not demanding that Nato be consulted, 
but rather the reverse—that members of Nato ought, 
in a French concern, to follow where France led. An 
alliance of two or three states might be able to work 
such a doctrine, but an alliance of fifteen should beware 
of it, or it will run the risk of becoming a club for the 
prosecution of its members’ special interests, colonial 
and other, against the rest of the world. Equally, Nato 
cannot be expected to take sides in, or to “ settle,” the 
Cyprus dispute, true as it is that the quarrel among its 
members damages the alliance: Nato’s interest there is 
purely one of conciliation between the members, if and 
when a chance of successful conciliation arises. The 
obligation on allies in this matter is in substance an 
obligation not heedlessly to make matters worse. 

As the eye ranges further afield the relevance to Nato 
grows more remote. Situations come in view in Egypt 
and Palestine, Kashmir and Indonesia: something 
ought to be done about all of them, but ought Nato 
to do it? If it did—if, for instance, it were to follow 
a recent suggestion of Mr Stevenson’s and guarantee 
the frontiers ia Palestine—it would dissipate its ener- 
gies, extend its commitments to matters beyond its 
power to control, and present to the world a collective 
posture that the world would refuse to accept. Cer- 
tainly its members should be sympathetic to each 
other’s difficulties and ready, within reason, to give each 
other friendly support. They are friendly states, closely 
associated and having—most of them—much in com- 
mon. But mere friendly ties are not the product of 
Nato ; they existed before, and were one of the facts 
that made Nato possible. The North Atlantic Treaty 
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is not their sole and exclusive expression. To say that 
Nato should not adopt all the causes of all its members 
as its own is not to advocate the weakening of the 
alliance but its concentration on its central task. That 
task is in itself huge, and has so far been discharged 
less than brilliantly. 


o the heads of government, in the desire which they 
S will naturally feel next week to scale inspiring 
heights in answer to the sputnik, will be well advised 
not to climb to summits of fictitious common purpose 
so lofty that there is no firm foothold. What is wanted 
is a limited concept of collective action and a machinery 
that will make of it not merely a rule, but a habit. Good 
and bad ideas have been suggested for this. The idea 
of duplicating the military standing group of three 
powers in Washington—to which, a fourth, Germany, 
will no doubt be added one day—by a political stand- 
ing group must be ranked among the bad ideas. Nato 
does not need a political directorate of big powers, and 
even if such a directorate existed, the alliance would 
still be better off without any formal machinery to 
express it. 

More promising is the German notion of putting 
greater freedom of action in the hands of the permanent 
representatives who sit in Paris. Dr Adenauer’s repre- 
sentative may have such freedom of action already, 
because he is a close associate of the Chancellor’s who 
happens to have Dr Adenauer’s ear and his personal 
confidence. But most of the other governments work 
differently, and to achieve a similar result, they would 
probably need to be represented at the headquarters 
of Nato by Ministers of State permanently occupied in 
Nato affairs. If the heads of government next week 
succeed in setting in motion even a reasonable mini- 
mum of interdependence—collective decisions on 
strengths of forces, consultation on the deployment of 
nuclear weapons, pooling of scientific effort, and a 
rational division of work on armaments—the ministers 
will have plenty to do. 

It will be no cause for surprise or particular gloom 
if, as is likely, the meeting of heads of government 
presents no stirring new departures to the world. 
Among the far-flung alliances on which the American 
government believes its system of world defence to rest, 
the North Atlantic alliance has the singular merit of 
being at once substantial and intrinsically sound. 
Unlike most of the other alliances, it does not drain 
American strength away, but augments it. Europe was 
the one field in which American economic aid brought 
a massive accession of strength to the western side in 
the world conflict, because the European recipients of 
Marshall aid were both able to use it, and in no need 
of indoctrination or cajolery to tell them on which side 
they ought to be. For the same reason Nato, for all its 
strains and its worries, tends to work ; it needs improve- 
ments of method, but the common purpose is there 
already. 
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Grounded Politics 


The parties seem to be conspiring to keep politics 






quiet—and dull. What is needed instead is the 


now, have never been duller. This has been 

said often enough before. What is surprising 
now is, first, that it is being said when so many great 
issues of the world’s fate and future are hanging 
(sometimes literally) in the air ; and, secondly, that the 
political parties themselves appear not only to concur 
but even to connive at making it so. The Conserva- 
tives are said to be keeping down the partisan tem- 
perature of by-electioneering in order to restrain the 
excitement and restrict the polls, so that the present 
swing away from the Government is kept within 
bounds. And the Opposition, uneasily aware that the 
swing away from the Conservatives is not now, signi- 
ficantly, a swing towards Labour, is adopting very 
much the same tactics. 

Mr Macmiilan’s affable address to the people on 
television on Tuesday was further proof that he is 
prepared, in spite of Dr Charles Hill, to bide his time 
as a political figure and leader, until the bread which 
he and Mr Thorneycroft and Mr Macleod and the 
atomic scientists have cast upon the waters returns, 
he hopes, with its rewards. Mr Gaitskell, in spite of 
Mr Crossman or, when he thinks of the hydrogen 
bomb, Mr Bevan, is disinclined to engage in any raging, 
tearing campaign just now, even if his party could 
agree on what the campaign should be about. The 
two parties, in yet another tribute to the Liberal tradi- 
tion, have taken over the slogan of Wait and See. 

Simply in terms of political tactics this apparently 
deliberate pause on both sides is a littie odd. On the 
face of it, both sides can hardly be equally right in 
deciding that the least said the soonest mended. In 
one respect, certainly, the mutual restraint, which has 
brought the percentage of votes cast at by-elections 
first down to fifty per cent and then below, is entirely 
to be applauded. There is nothing to be said for 
factious in-fighting between the parties merely to show 
that the party fight is still on. It is true that the 
legislative programme now before Parliament arouses 
no fever of political excitement ; that it may be the 
best of political sense for the Government to see how 
the curb on wage and price rises goes—to say nothing 
of the salvation of the pound and the recasting of 
western defence and diplomacy—before sounding any 
trumpets ; and that the Labour party is being respon- 
sible as well as prudent in refusing to join battle over 
wages, or the general state of the economy, if’ only 
because any alternative course that Labour might agree 


Rims politics, most people seem to agree just 





right exciting blend of idealism with realism. 


on and campaign for would almost certainly be 
perilously wrong. Even so, the almost Trappist vow 
which the leaders of the two parties seem to have taken 
is open to serious question: is this the kind of leader- 
ship which a grown-up democracy deserves in days 
which, for all the unexciting content of Parliamentary 
business, are days of great decision ? 


HE Prime Minister, while he carefully avoided 
‘Rae winged or barbed words, showed some muted 
appreciation of this challenge in his simple homily on 
Tuesday. He did ask what sort of a people we are. 
He did suggest, after recalling Queen Mary and Calais, 
George III and the American colonies, and Queen 
Victoria on whose empire the sun could not set, that 
we should not repine for past glories but should look 
for new ones. He did say that we could keep a leading 
place among the nations by our example—and by our 
atomic energy. He did emphasise, by his apologetic 
reference to inflation, wages, prices and the value of 
the pound, that to take our proper place in the world 
we must first put our own house in order. All this 
as far as it went—and as far as it could be expected 
to strike home to viewers—is utterly sound. First 
things must be put first, whether they be the defence 
programme, seven per cent Bank rate, the next round 
of wage claims or the Local Government Bill. All the 
clichés are no less true, and no less indispensable 
counsel, for being clichés: we must keep our feet on 
the ground, we must face the facts, and we must cut 
our coat according to the cloth, whether in diplomacy, 
defence or economics. But we do need to have a sense 
of purpose in doing all these sensible things, and this 
is precisely what our political leaders are not at present 
managing to give us. Even Lord Hailsham has muffled 
the clapper of his bell ; and Labour’s New Jerusalem 
has turned out to be a mirage. We do need, while 
planting our feet firmly on the ground, to lift our eyes 
to the hills ; and we have no Churchill now to invite 
us to the exciting peaks. 

That is why politics are dull. They are grounded. 
They are about means, essential means, but not about 
ends. They dodge the question: what for ? Defence, 
for instance, is a means not an end in itself ; we need 
to know, as we fashion our forces and shape our 
alliances, not only what kind of war we are trying to 
avert, or fearing to have to wage, but also what kind 
of peace we are seeking to secure. Again, the husband- 
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ing of our economic resources by monetary and other 
restraints, is not an end in itself ; it is, or should be, 
the means to a vastly more expanding future in which 
the chances of the new industrial revolution, which 
Mr Macmillan just glimpsed in his broadcast, can be 
grasped. Mr Butler may perhaps have been premature 
with his exciting vision of a generation of advance ; 
but the vision is a true one and should never be lost 
from sight. Unavoidably, every effort has to be bent 
this winter on holding back the tide of wages, for the 
sake of everybody, but this is not the end: the end, 
when a balance has been struck in the economy, is not 
restraint, but growth—a rising standard of life based 
upon the rising productivity that a new technology will 
make possible. The real ultimate issues between the 
trade unions and the nation are not issues of pay, but 
of national wealth and individual freedom. Or, again, 
it is no doubt necessary that politicians and educationa- 
lists should argue out the detailed implications of the 
new block grant for local education now ; but what the 
people of this country want more perhaps than anything 
else to illuminate their future is a picture of what educa- 
tion in the next generation and the new age should 


America Challenged 
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consist of and who should receive it and where. All in 
all, there never were more exciting things to strive for, 
to speak up for and, if need be, to battle for. 

It is twelve years since the second world war ended. 
Twelve years after the first world war ended the thirties 
began. Perish the thought that we may be on the 
brink of another such period, a period (looking back 
on it through the no doubt distorting prism of hind- 
sight) of doubt and disillusion, as well as depression 
and dictators, and of bumbling leadership. Yet there 
were popular enough leaders then, more popular than 
any now—trusted Mr Baldwin with his pipe and sound 
sensible Mr Chamberlain (with Mr Churchill the out- 
sider). Democracy has two built-in defects : one is a 
refusal to face the facts ; the other is a disinclination to 
face the future. We have now to do both. There has to 
be, to begin with, as Mr Adlai Stevenson put it the 
other day, “some belt-tightening, some more self- 
discipline and some more political courage”; but, to 
set the goal, there has also to be the sense of purpose 
and opportunity—Mr Stevenson called it “ adventure.” 
It is the tingle of statesmanship that is missing from our 
dull politics today. 


The United States must not be drawn into a sputnik- 
for-sputnik race with the Russians. It should use its 
economic power in ways that will be of more value. 


sion at Cape Canaveral in Florida last week. 

When the Americans’ would-be satellite toppled 
to the ground it brought the national sense of self-con- 
fidence tumbling down with it; and all that is now 
visible to the silently watching spectators is a pall of 
angry confusion. Few nations have seen so many of 
their basic assumptions shattered so swiftly as the 
Americans have in the weeks since Mr Khrushchev 
propelled his first sputnik into space. In quick succes- 
sion, they have been made to realise that their tech- 
nicians are not in every possible respect the most 
efficient in the world, that their educational system has 
some dangerous flaws, and that soon they will no longer 
be able to protect their homeland against nuclear attack. 
Even their special pride, the efficiency of their economy, 
has been challenged by the Russians’ demonstration 
that in one narrow field at least they can deliver the 
goods sooner and better. To crown it all, illness has 
deprived the United States of President Eisenhower’s 
full powers of leadership just when they were most 
needed ; and many Americans suspect that, even though 
he has recovered from his stroke quickly enough to 
be able to go to Paris for the Nato meeting, the 
President will no longer have energy and decisiveness 


1 was a striking symbolism about the explo- 


enough to haul them out of their morass of difficulties. 
The mood the Americans adopt as they respond to 
these events will colour the history of the next few years. 
It has been unkindly said by some people in Europe that 
the shock of the sputniks will do them good. This may 
well be true—provided they are quite clear about the 
sort of challenge the Russians are making and reply to 
it in the right way. The danger is that the real issues 
will be obscured in a pother of abuse and recrimina- 
tions, and that in an angry attempt to “catch up with 
the Russians ” the United States may get itself involved 
in a fruitless competition, on terms dictated by the 
Kremlin, that will waste its resources and divert its 
attention from the things that genuinely need doing. 
There are two-matters about which the Americans 
will soon have to arrive at a decision. One—the 
lesser one, important though it is—concerns the Presi- 
dency in the next three years. Europeans may be for- 
given for joining in the discussion, for the leadership of 
the United States is vastly more than a domestic matter. 
To most people in western Europe it seems clear that 
President Eisenhower, so long as he is physically capa-\\ 
ble, is better fitted to rally the Atlantic alliance in {ts / 
present troubles than any other American. The Vice~’ 
President, Mr Nixon, has matured rapidly in the last 
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few years, but he cannot yet speak to his allies abroad 
with Mr Eisenhower’s authority. At home, too, a 
number of difficult measures have to be pushed through 
Congress, and it is arguable that their passage may be 
swifter and surer with the personal prestige of the 
elected President behind them (diminished though this 
now is) than if he resigned and left Mr Nixon to face 
the Democratic majorities alone. 

And yet it is very doubtful whether the functioning 
of the Presidency can be left entirely as it is. Even if Mr 
Eisenhower’s health allows him to resume the same 
level of activity as before his stroke, there is evidence 
that this would not be enough for the critical period 
now facing America. Since his earlier illnesses, a good 
deal of important information, particularly about the 
Soviet missiles, has apparently never reached him at 
all; and there has been an inevitable diminution of (in 
the phrase of the Founding Fathers) the “ executive 
energy” that the President ought to impart to the 
organs of government under his command. 

The best solution might be one that kept Mr Eisen- 
hower in office for the influence that he still exercises 
both at home and abroad, while at the same time dele- 
gating to Mr Nixon the task of injecting some of this 
“ executive energy ” into the government’s work. Such a 
division of labour would work only if the President were 
fit enough to keep general supervision over Mr Nixon’s 
work. This is not because Mr Nixon could not do the 
job properly. It is because it would be useless for 
President Eisenhower to appear as an ailing figurehead 
before Congress, or the heads of foreign governments, 
when it was plain that he had had no active part in the 
decisions he was urging upon them. In such circum- 
stances he would no doubt wish to resign. The decision 
is his ; it is very much to be hoped that the President’s 
journey to Paris is a sign of a genuine recovery, and not 
simply a gallant gesture. 


UT, no matter who wields the President’s powers, it 
B is plain what his first and most important ruling 
will have to be : how is the United States going to 
deploy its resources in answer to the sputnik ? To many 
Americans, because their pride has been stung, the 
obvious answer is that the Russians must not be given 
best in any single field of endeavour. If Russia acquires 
a new kind of missile, or a glistening new piece of space 
furniture, so must America, and more of them, whether 
or not they are really wanted. This kind of response 
comes almost instinctively to Americans ; but a national 
campaign to keep up with the Ivanovs would be a dan- 
gerous misdirection of their efforts. This, as many 
Americans realise and as the President has as good as 
said, is precisely what Mr Khrushchev is trying to entice 
them into. In the next few years he may produce start- 
ling figures of Soviet coal production—or butter, or 
cement—with the implication that the United States 
will lose face unless it can match them ton for ton. He 
is inviting Americans to a series of races in which he 
marks out the course, names the conditions and plants 
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the finishing post. This would set precisely the wrong 
criterion for the Americans’ economy : not what is 
necessary, but what a self-appointed rival can perform 
in his chosen fields. 

It is true that the sputniks have inaugurated an era of 
competition between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, but it is not this kind of competition. Both sides 
have their eyes fixed on the uncommitted nations of 
Asia and Africa, and these have undoubtedly been 
impressed by the sputniks as a symbol of Russia’s fast- 
growing economic power. But it is unlikely that in the 
end they will make their choice between the two systems 
simply on the basis of the number of satellites they put 
in the air or the volume of steel streaming from their 
furnaces. The real test is which of the two societies is 
better fitted to convert these into a worthwhile life for 
the people who live in it, in terms of both consumer 
comforts and human liberty. This is the marathon race 
to which the Americans should apply themselves. 

This may suggest how the Americans can most 
profitably respond to the recent Russian achieve- 
ments. They have to mobilise their scientists to the 
extent necessary to provide the minimum effective 
deterrent against the Soviet missiles—but no more than 
that. They have to set about remedying some of the 
shortcomings in their society, to which the sputniks 
have fortuitously drawn embarrassing attention but 
which existed long before they began their orbiting ; 
this applies most forcibly to education, for unless the 
Americans can raise their standards they are going to 
lag behind in more things than artificial moons. But 
the most important thing they can do is to go on quietly 
working at their task of making life as good as possible 
for as many people as possible. The challenge of the 
sputniks is not so much a call to new tasks as a call for 
fresh dedication to old ones—the attempt to make sure 
that the economy expands steadily and smoothly with- 
out periodic crises of depression, and the removal of 
the disfiguring blotches of poverty that still remain. 

It is not a cause for heartburning if the Russians show 
signs of growing economic strength. The whole world 
is moving into a period in which new industrial tech- 
niques are becoming available to countries that used to 
be poor and backward. Up to now the Russian leaders 
have proved no more than that they can build some 
powerful basic industries. They have not yet shown 
themselves willing and able to pass on the benefits of 
these on a large scale to their peoples ; the sputnik was 
raised upon a basis of continued and widespread poverty 
by western standards. Even if the Russians do these 
things, the West need not feel dismay. It has no reason 
to begrudge the Russians a fuller and more comfortable 
life ; and it may well suspect that, as their material pros- 
perity increases, so will their demand for a more liberal 
system of government. A richer Russian society may 
possibly prove to be a quite different kind of society 
from that which the free world has come to fear in the 
past. The essential thing is for the West to stand by 
its own concept of the world it wants to make. The 
challenge will then be to the Russians. 
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Service Without a Smile 


Our correspondent has been examining whether 
the repairing of television sets, washing machines 
and other modern appliances in British homes 
could be organised more efficiently. 


grumbled the electrical dealer, “ but nowa- 

days the thing is so complicated, you can’t 
be sure.” He pointed to a shiny, intricate television 
set on his repairing bench, and your correspondent, 
who had originally come hunting for sharks, felt much 
sympathy for him. For the man concerned clearly 
was not a shark. He was merely one of many dealers 
in the servicing trade whose knowledge of elementary 
electricity and magnetism is being stretched to breaking 
point by demands to repair the complex gadgets that 
go to make modern living. Your correspondent has 
been looking into this question of servicing, to find 
out just who is making these demands, what sort of 
repairs they can expect to get, and who they ought to 
be getting them from. . 

The table below shows who owned some selected 
consumer durables in 1956, and thus who is going to 
need to have them put right. It will be seen that some 
types of servicing are still largely a problem of the 
middle and professional classes. In spite of what is often 
said, it is these people who own two thirds of the 


is set looks as if it had a dead valve,” 


PERCENTAGE OF HOMES HAVING THE FOLLOWING 
APPLIANCES IN 1956 


Working class Middle class All income 
2 eee 45 55 | 49 
Lawn mower..... 29 65 41 
Washing machine. 20 37 25 
fr ccdsekeuanses 12 4l | 24 
Telephone ....... 7 50 21 
Refrigerator...... 5 25 it 
Motor cycle...... 7 6 | 7 


These figures are quoted, with permission, from a readership survey 
undertaken by Dr Mark Abrams for the Institute of Practitioners in 
Advertising. 


refrigerators, and a majority of the cars in the country. 
The two main exceptions to this rule are radio and tele- 
vision. There is a radio in almost every home, and 
roughly half of both middle and working class homes 
have a television set. Expenditure on all these goods is 
going up by leaps and bounds. The number of car 
licences rose by a half between 1952 and 1956, and the 
number of television licences by four times. This 
expansion of ownership alone would put the servicing 
trades under heavy pressure. 

But there is another factor that makes their job even 
harder. The British are a nation who love old machines, 
from vintage cars to great grandfather’s fob watch, and 
these are constantly in need of repair. This love is 
not shared by the reputable repairmen, who would like 
to see more of the “ psychological obsolescence” that 
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makes Americans buy new gadgets, even when the old 
ones are working perfectly well. More than ever, the 
British repairman finds himself mending an all-but- 
worthless prewar refrigerator, or helping the enthusiast 
who has bought a bargain car only to find the gear box 
i; full of sawdust. A craftsman whose market wage 
is sometimes above Ios. an hour spends a lot of his time 
travelling to and from homes to be faced by this sort 
of task, so that bills are naturally heavy. And as one 
repairman said, “ All you get for your trouble is com- 
plaints that it wasn’t done better.” 


HE fact remains, however, that often the job could 
be done better. Who should provide the impetus 
to see that it is? The ideal answer would be the 
manufacturer, who stands most to gain if his products 
get a reputation for reliability. In practice, however, 
your correspondent found that, with few exceptions, 
the British manufacturers’ interest in repairs is only 
lukewarm. “ We are geared to produce, rather than to 
repair,” explained a leading car firm, and his reply 
was typical. Others are less interested still, and charge 
extra high prices to encourage people to send their 
broken machines elsewhere. Some fixed appliances, 
such as solid fuel heaters, may be installed in a house 
without anybody who knows anything about them 
being available for repair work ; the customer has to 
gc to a jobbing builder, who will put his best craftsman 
on the job, which is both wasteful and costly for the 
customer. Since the war, in fact, the British manu- 
facturers’ main concern has been to produce the goods, 
while sales policy has lagged a long way behind. But, 
as the market tightens up, there is some sign that this 
attitude may be changing: increased competition in 
durables is likely to centre on the provision of good 
service. In the United States a recent poll of ten 
thousand housewives found that 63 per cent put first 
among factors influencing the buying of home appli- 
ances the quality of servicing that they expect to get. 
There are some British firms, exceptions to prove 
the rule, which already base their sales policy 
on this idea. Hoovers have built their business 
in this way, and now have over five million homes 
equipped with their products. Their system is that 
the salesman has to make a percentage of service calls 
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before he qualifies for a commission on sales, and it 
has many advantages. For a start, the machines are 
kept in good order ; then when they get old, the sales- 
man can “ motivate” a resale ; and, by having a valid 
reason for talking to the potential customer, he avoids 
unpopular “ cold-canvassing.” By this means, servicing 
can be done almost at cost, and the profit made from 
the increased sales that follow. Similarly, some type- 
writer and gas cooker producers are pleased to do main- 
tenance that shows them little direct profit, but gets 
the representative into the customer’s home or office. 
These firms still have to solve the problem of how to 
find and keep a good salesman who also makes an 
adequate mechanic. But their approach is the right one. 


r the manufacturer does not do the repairs himself, 
he may appoint an agency, such as a garage or a 
shop, to do them for him. In this case the manufacturer 
includes in the retail margin a figure to cover the cost 
of maintaining a repair department and during the 
period of guarantee allows the agent to get free replace- 
ments for faulty parts. But although most repair work 
is done in this way, it is often far from satisfactory. 
This is primarily because the retailer is a man who 
has learned to sell ; if he begins repairing on any scale, 
he must employ skilled labour and acquire larger 
premises. He also has to hold large stocks of spare 
parts, as the products he must repair have been 
made by different producers to different specifications 
at different times. When the goods have a long life, 
as with watches, this problem becomes formidable. 
In consequence, repair work is not particularly profit- 
able for the retailer and he does not like doing it. 

The servicer of electrical goods faces another diffi- 
culty. In 1946 he had to know about the ordinary radio ; 
today the hi-fi set, the two-channel television, the steam 
iron and the electric mixer demand new and higher 
levels of competence which many of the 27,000 agents 
do not possess. To remedy this lack of skill, the Radio 
Trades Examination Board, which is supported by 
both manufacturers and retailers of electrical goods, 
lays down a five-year syllabus covering all aspects of 
radio and television repair. There are now 65 technical 
colleges running courses for the exam, compared with 
six before the war, and the number of candidates has 
trebled since 1954. But only 2,500 people have so far 
qualified, and many have not gone into retail outlets. 

In the face of these difficulties, what arrangements 
are likely to be made for repairs in the future? There 
seem to be four possible developments. First, more 
appliances may be taken away by unskilled carriers to 
be repaired by skilled craftsmen in large workshops ; 
at least one retail group has already set up a sort of 
wholesale repairing workshop of this kind, and it has 
attracted a large number of RTEB graduates. Secondly, 
it is noticeable that private customers, who are becoming 
more and more afraid of breakdowns and of the repair 
service they may get, are now prepared to pay a lot 
to ensure that someone else takes the risk. This 
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largely explains the boom in both radio rental (as 
distinct from ownership) and in Telesurance. For £9 
a year one can insure a new 17-inch television (the 
older the set, the higher the premium), and for 
eleven guineas get the twenty-four-hour service in the 
home that the rental firms provide. In seven years, 
Telesurance have built up a flourishing business on 
this idea. 

Thirdly, it will be seen from the table that the future 
expansion of demand should come mainly from people 
in the lower income groups. It would not be surprising 
if this led to a growth in domestic “ repair-it-yourself ” 
instructions and kits ; besides having more need to 
economise, the new class of appliance owners are often 
mechanically more capable than the old. 

Fourthly, and most interestingly, however, there is 
the possibility of an extension by manufacturers of 
direct maintenance contracts or other servicing facili- 
ties—on the lines of the Hoover scheme for example. 
As competition comes back to a booming market, manu- 
facturers would do well to think over carefully whether 
they can afford to leave the servicing and reputation of 
their machines in the hands of others. 
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THE PEOPLE’S STATESMAN 


gq There are few statesmen of the same generation who 








live so individually in the mind of the English people 

as Lord John Russell. They have sometimes been 
strongly excited against him, and often angry with him, 
and not always without good reason; but for all that he 
is more of a popular favourite, more the man they really 
understand, than almost any other statesman of his day. 
Other statesmen, as for example the late Sir Robert Peel, 
have better represented the wishes and tendencies of the 
English nation as a whole. Lord John Russell has too much 
personal conviction, that is, he is too much of an individual 
Englishman, to represent the general drift of English 
thought. But for all that, he is a far distincter object of 
the nation’s esteem and affection than even were either 
Peel or Canning. He manages to identify himself with two 
or three constantly recurring political questions which have 
been long really interesting to the popular mind; and what 
we admire even more than his consistency with regard to 
those questions, is the indefatigable tenacity with which 
he clings to his purpose year after year. He thus engraves 
himself upon the popular mind. We know where to find 
him. We are sure what he will think, and on one or 
two clearly understood points, we are equally sure what 
he will try to do, and perpetually try to do, until he 
does it. This is a most important element for securing 
real national respect. A statesman may be ever so broad 
and wise and candid, but if his convictions are not 
distinguished by any ingrained personal and individual bias 
of character, he is to the nation rather an idea—an idea to 
be thankful for, no doubt, but still dim and pallid—than 


a man to be esteemed. We do not care so much for general 
consistency on all political questions, but we do care for 
especial tenacity on one or two—a mark by which to know 
the inner political leaning of a statesman’s own mind—the 
key which will discover the essential type of his public 
character. What Lord Palmerston has gained in this way 


by his fixed convictions on foreign policy, Lord John Russell 
has gained by his fixed convictions on one or two deeply- 
rooted principles of English domestic policy. 

































































































































SOVIET UNION 


Nato’s Postbag 


ARSHAL BULGANIN’S world-wide reputation for episto- 
lary zeal is such that the heads of government of the 
Nato countries could rely on getting letters from him on 
the eve of the Paris conference with almost as much certainty 
as greeting cards are expected on the eve of Christmas. The 
first comment of western spokesmen—“ nothing new ”"— 
could have been predicted as well. And indeed the Bulganin 
letters do not seem to include any proposals sufficiently 
striking to divert the western statesmen from their Paris 
tasks. If the Soviet premier thought that his epistles would 
upset the Nato agenda, then he wrote in vain. Nevertheless, 
what he wrote must be examined for any openings it may 
contain for the future. 

Part of the Bulganin correspondence has the immediate 
aim of preventing the spread of western nuclear bases on the 
Continent. Dr. Adenauer, for instance, has been put under 
notice that 

atomic bases in the territory of the German Federal 

Republic will, should it come to a warlike conflict .. . 

change into magnets which draw upon themselves the 

counterblow of the modern military technique. . . 

It is not quite clear whether the Russian warnings are 
directed principally against the deployment of strategic 
weapons, capable of damaging Soviet territory, or whether 
Moscow is equally hostile to the stationing of the tactical 
atomic weapons with a shorter range. Mr Khrushchev has 
in the past dismissed the distinction between tactical and 
strategic arms as ridiculous, but it would be worth finding 
out whether the Soviet stand has changed in this German 
context. ; 

The rest of Marshal Bulganin’s letters, relatively mild in 
tone, is concerned with broader issues.. After repeating the 
Russian proposal for the suspension of nuclear tests, the 
Soviet premier gives his official blessing to the Polish plan 
fer a European zone free of nuclear weapons. Finally, he 
recalls the Soviet offer to withdraw Soviet troops from 
Eastern Europe “ if the armed forces of the United States, 
Great Britain and France are withdrawn from the territory 
of the Federal Republic and other Nato partner countries.” 
Not even the western politicians most interested in a mutual 
withdrawal would consider a complete American evacuation 
from Europe to be a price worth paying for the retreat of 
Russian troops behind the Soviet frontiers. But is this 


Moscow’s final price? To find out, it will be necessary 
to ask. 


Persona Grata Again? 


HE Russians have woken up to the importance of Mr 
Kennan’s Reith lectures. Their first reaction was the 
result of conditioned reflexes: in October, 1952, Mr 
Kennan, then American ambassador in Moscow, was called 
an “enemy of peace” by Pravda and declared persona 
non grata by the Soviet government. It is not astonishing 
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that Moscow radio’s immediate comment on Mr Kennan’s 
first lecture was an attack on his “ slanders.” But when the 
Russians grasped that Mr Kennan was actually questioning 
the very principles of western policy towards Germany they 
changed their tune. In its broadcasts to Germany Moscow 
declared that “ Mr Kennan’s more or less practical pro- 
posals have not been to Bonn’s liking. ... Adenauer is 
opposed to anyone who starts a serious consideration of the 
conditions for German reunification.” 

Mr Khrushchev himself, at a Finnish party last week, 
referred to the Reith lectures when he told correspondents 
that Russia would withdraw its troops from east Germany 
if Nato troops were withdrawn from the western part of 
the country. It was left to the Poles, however, to make 
a more official proposal. This week the Polish foreign 
minister summoned the western ambassadors and presented 
to them the Polish plan, first mentioned two months ago, 
for a European zone from which nuclear weapons would be 
excluded ; the zone would cover Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and the two parts of Germany. 

Both these suggestions have been timed for the eve of 
the Nato conference in Paris, at which the question of 
nuclear weapons for Europe is bound to be discussed. Yet 
the timing itself does not make the suggestions suspect. 
The desire to avoid the accumulation of weapons of mass 
destruction in Europe might even prompt the Russians to 
make some new constructive proposals. If they are really 
in earnest, the Soviet leaders would do well to study these 
broadcasts of a thoughtful man and forget their foolish 
denunciation of him in the past. 


WAGE CLAIMS 


The Busmen Fail to Understand 


MPLOYERS up and down the country should feel pleased 
E at the decision reached at the delegate conference of 
London busmen on Monday, although the busmen would 
be very surprised to hear it. Mr Cousins and Mr Nicholas, 
the union leaders, had recommended that the busmen’s 
claim should be submitted to arbitration. This was not a 
counsel of moderation ; it was a counsel of shrewd self- 
interest. The weakest point in the defence of this year’s 
wage freeze no longer lies in employers’ (and the public’s) 
unwillingness to stand up to strikes ; it lies in the possi- 
bility that -the independent members of some court of 
arbitration may eventually side with the trade union mem- 
bers of their court in recommending some increase. But 
the busmen’s delegates, who have not adapted themselves 
to this change in the balance of bargaining power, still iook 
upon arbitration as a moderating instead of as a prospec- 
tively inflationary force. They would have none of it, and 
called for stronger action instead. 

But what action ? The militant n.c.o.s of the movement 
had found out that a strike in the peak period of earning 
for Christmas would not be popular with their rank and 
file. There was a proposal before last Monday’s meeting 
that overtime should be banned from January 1st, but this 
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was rejected ; some militants thought this threat was too 
mild, but other busmen probably thought it too specific, 
So the final and -compromising decision was that Mr 
Cousins and Mr Nicholas should go back and ask London 
Transport if it really meant what it said when it issued 
its recent refusal to give any increase at all; if it says it 
did, the bus delegates will ask their union executive for 
plenary powers “ to take steps to enforce their claim ” (sic). 
They have not decided what steps yet. 

There is a case for saying that London Transport’s best 
course now would be to give a prompt reply, firmly reitera- 
ting its recent decision to reject any rise. This would pre- 
cipitate the threat of strike, if it really is a threat ; if there 
were an early strike, the busmen would be very likely to 
lose it. But London Transport probably has not yet 
adapted its thinking to the new circumstances, any more 
than have the bus delegates. It seems likely that it will 
string along with Mr Cousins and Mr Nicholas, whose 
tactics now are clearly to play for delay. It is already being 
suggested that perhaps the union leaders cannot meet the 
representatives of London Transport until after Christmas, 
and then there might be another delay before they report 
to another delegate meeting, and then perhaps... . Pre- 
cisely, what then ? Mr Cousins’s hope must be that by 
then the wage freeze will have been broken by an award to 
somebody else ; although his best course would have been 
to test the wage freeze by arbitration, his second best 
course should be to wait (if he can) until some other union 
does so. Until then, he must presumably expect to shuttle 
back and forth between his delegates and London Transport 
like some unhappy wet hen, while the militants, who do 
the union organising in certain garages, utter the anti- 
arbitration battlecries of former years and show that they 
still do not understand. 


CYPRUS 


Back to Barbed Wire 


N the grounds that nationalists get nowhere unless they 
QO are noisy, the Cypriot Greeks were called out by 
Eoka to demonstrate on Monday in order to influence the 
debate on Cyprus at the United Nations. Tempers in 
Cyprus have once again become so edgy that the demon- 
strations went further than some Greeks intended, and 
developed into communal rioting in several parts of the 
island ; many were injured but, by a miracle, no one was 
killed. Lest worse befall, the British authorities re-erected 
the barbed wire barriers in Nicosia that until last summer 
divided the Greek from the Turkish community, and im- 
posed a house curfew for the first time for nine- months. 
At the UN the political committee was debating a Greek 
resolution calling for “ the application of the right of self- 
determination.” The issue is not, however, whether the 
Cypriots shall one day exercise this right ; the odds that 
this will happen some time are highly favourable, and the 
question at stake is not whether, but when. In a speech 
that paid a considerable tribute to the British capacity for 
bringing non-self-governing peoples to independence, Mr 
Gunewardene of Ceylon made this obvious point in as 
Statesmanlike a way as remains open to the perplexed on- 
looker. What he urged, at bottom, was that Greece and 
Turkey should let things be and give the British a chance 
to go through their well-tried technique of ceding power. 
Yet the British government is arguing that only the Greek 
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and Turkish governments can help it out. Indeed, by keep- 
ing on saying that it will do whatever satisfies both of two 
parties that will not compromise, it is working itself into 
a tangle not altogether dissimilar from that it once got itself 
into in Palestine. Such examples of laudable personal enter- 
prise as Sir Hugh Foot’s call on the Mayor of Nicosia do 
not in themselves enable the new Governor to make his 
“new start,” which may never happen unless he is some- 
how made free to deal with the Cypriots themselves, not 
merely about public order but about their future. 


INDONESIA 


Smash and Grab 


IGNS grow that the wicked persecution of the Dutch 
S in Indonesia does not command general agreement 
there, even within the government. What happened is still 
obscure, but it looks as if the left wing Nationalists, who 
follow President Sukarno’s lead, allied themselves with the 
communist-dominated trades union federation (Sobsi) and 
with the local communist parties to force the other political 
parties, and the independent military commanders, to 
acquiesce in the seizure of Dutch assets. On the face of it 
the initiative came from Sobsi. The government had only 
given orders for a twenty-four hour token strike in Dutch 
businesses, It was the Sobsi trade unionists who extended 
the strike, turned it into a boycott, and then began to seize 
banks and business premises. The first official reaction of 
the government was to tell the workers to hand the buildings 
back to the Dutch. When it became obvious that there was 
no hope of this order being voluntarily obeyed, President 
Sukarno had an excellent excuse for telling the army to take 
over in the interests of public order. 

It was some days before it was decided what to do next. 
And in the meantime enough contradictory statements were 
issued by various ministers to make it clear that there was 
no settled government policy. President Sukarno eventually 
announced that all unemployed Dutchmen, and all whose 
jobs could, in Indonesian judgment, be done by Indonesians, 
must leave the country ; others could go if they wished. What 
will happen in the end to the Dutch residents and property 
remains to be seen. Possibly the president was watching 
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reactions—including those of the local military commanders 
and the foreign powers—before he decided how far to go. 
At first the colonels who rule in Sumatra seem to have 
followed the government’s lead to the extent of putting all 
Dutch assets under guard. But having defied the Javanese 
nationalists for nearly a year over most matters of domestic 
policy, the Sumatran leaders are not likely to accept their 
dictates blindly on this question. The final decision may 
depend more on the strength of the local commander’s 
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popularity than on their opinion of the economic value of 
the Dutch settlers. It will not be easy to stand against the 
mob’s determination to grab whatever is going. 

For the Dutch citizens, and particularly for those whose 
families have worked and lived in Indonesia for generations, 
the affair is a tragedy. It has been no comfort for them to 
see the Jakarta government digging its own grave by its 
cupidity and weakness. Whether President Sukarno was 
prodded into acquiescence by the Sobsi leaders, or whether 
he actively encouraged their Jawlessness, it looks as if the 
labour federation is in a position’to dominate the govern- 
ment. But there are growing doubts about the president’s 
state of health and about his ability to carry on the gevern- 
ment much longer at all. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Bill on the Block 


HE Opposition’s attack on the Local Government bill 
during its second reading debate on Monday and 
Tuesday developed along predictable lines, and so did the 
Government’s defence of it. Labour’s proposed amend- 
ment concentrated wholly on the bill’s financial provisions. 
In the first place, it wanted full—instead of 50 per cent— 
rerating of industry ; two brave Labour members, from 
urban areas, even called for rerating of agriculture as well. 
The Government’s reply was that the doubling of industry’s 
rateable value by the bill, on top of the increase in its rates 
as a result of the 1956 revaluation, will mean that the share 
of rates borne by industry in 1959-60 will be about three 
times as big as it was two years ago ; this is the equivalent 
of a subvention to other ratepayers of some 4d. in the pound 
spread across the country. To have fully rerated industry 
would have increased industry’s share of the burden by 
five times compared with two years ago, which, said Mr 
Bevins, as if this finished the matter, would have severely 
put up costs in food manufacture and other marginal indus- 
tries. Mr Brooke, however, remarked that the incidence of 
rates as between different classes of ratepayers must be 
expected to change from time to time; the impression 
emerges that when householders are hit by the next revalua- 
tion of their property in a few years’ time, complete indus- 
trial rerating may then be enacted to protect them. Close 
reading of the debate suggests that those who are rightly 
pressing for full industrial rerating some time are now push- 
ing, not against a brick wall, but a slowly opening door. 
Labour’s other main attack, of course, was on the block 
grant and the “ threat to education.” The interesting point 
here, however, is that there has been no vocal Tory revolt 
on the subject ; there had been the possibility of one, and 
it might have prevented the new proposals from going 
through. In preparation for criticism, the new Minister of 
Education had come down to the House determined to tell 
ali concerned that “they should dismiss from their minds 
any idea that it was Government policy either to reduce or 
to freeze present Government expenditure on education ” ; 
Mr Lloyd is not an unambitious minister, and it is still a 
reasonable guess that, if financial circumstances by then in 
any way permit, it will be Government policy to sweeten 
the pill of the first block grant by making its amount a 
surprisingly generous one. Labour, however, is plunged in 
gloom about the willingness of local authorities—including, 
apparently, Labour ones—to do their duty unless given an 
incentive to do so by the old percentage grants. 
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Into Commission 


N the discussion on the “ reorganisation ” part of his bill, 

Mr Brooke made the important and welcome announce- 
ment that the members of his proposed boundary com- 
missions “will not, in any way, be ‘representative’ as 
regards the various types of local authority.” He also 
showed himself sufficiently sensitive to recent outside criti- 
cism to declare that he would give the commissions the 
widest latitude to make the most radical suggestions. When 
they are set up they should take this passage in his speech 
as their brief, but it is a passage that was received by 
parliamentarians with no cheers at all. On the contrary, 
MPs showed themselves anxious to make quite clear to the 
minister the various points at which the commissions’ 
recommendations could be disputed, protested, prayed 
against, and generally squashed. 

The leaders of the vested interests will emerge fully in 
the committee stage and later, but some can be pinpointed 
now. When not making purely political points, Labour 
raised some sensible ones on control of police and civil 
defence expenditure, delegation of functions, and the bill’s 
failure to lay down principles on the relation of size and 
function. Members repeatedly made obeisance to local 
government as the school of democracy, and solemnly 
affirmed Parliament’s responsibility to maintain it ; but on 
form it seems unlikely that Westminster is going to dis- 
tinguish itself in caring for local needs in the months of 
haggling in the House, and years of squabbling outside it. 
that lie ahead. Scratch a politician and you nearly always 
find beneath the skin either a county or a borough councils’ 


man. The commissions should scratch some politicians 
hard. 


GARSTON BY-ELECTION 


Labour Abstainers 


UST under half of the electorate bothered to vote in the 
J Liverpool (Garston) by-election last week ; this was a 
very low poll by the standards of the last two years, but not 
far below the polls common in wintertime by-elections in 


the Parliament of 1951-55. The intervening Liberal at 
Garston picked up 15.2 per cent of the votes ; this was more 
than 5 per cent below the Liberal share of the poll at 
South Edinburgh, Gloucester and Ipswich, but the candi- 
date at Garston had not set interest in the constituency 
alight. Many observers had expected him to do rather 
worse than he has done, and Mr Grimond can still feel 
reasonably happy. 

The Conservatives’ share of the poll at Garston fell by 
14.3 per cent and Labour’s by 0.9 per cent. Liverpool is 
an area where, in circumstances of no swing, an intervening 
Liberal might be expected to draw about two votes away 
from the Conservatives for every one from Labour ; a 
Liberal poll of 15.2 per cent might thus have implied a 
fall in Labour’s share of the vote by §.1 per cent in these 
circumstances. The actual. Labour drop of only 0.9 per 
cent therefore suggests a “ hidden swing ” of 4.2 per cent 
to it. This compares with the 33 per cent swing to Labour 
at Leicester, with the average 6; per cent swing to it in 
other straight fight by-elections since mid-1956—and with 
the swing of just over 2 per cent that would be required to 
return Labour to office at a general election. 
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The implication of Leicester and Garston is that some 
Labour voters are not feeling cross enough with the Govern- 
ment to turn out to record a protest vote against it in a 
by-election in a safe Conservative seat on a cold dark winter- 
time night. This may be said to reflect some chill Con- 
servative progress. But in a general election some of those 
Labour voters would come out, even though in compensa- 
tion some of the Tories who have recently deserted to the 
Liberals might return to the Government’s fold ; in any 
industrial constituency where there is a threat of short-time 
working, feeling against the Tories is probably still running 
rather higher ; and if there is any truth in the old electoral 
calculation that support for a government shows some 
correlation with the movement of the industrial production 
index corrected for a two or three months’ lag, then some 
diminution of anger with the Tories was to be expected now 
—but not necessarily continuing for very long. Tory 
bonnets still need to be kept down well this side of the 
windmill. 


MOROCCO 


What Ifni Represents 


ONFUSED noise of inconclusive fighting still emanates 

from Ifni—Spain’s tiny enclave on the Moroccan coast. 
But outside it, both Spanish and Moroccan authorities have 
been taking steps, and making statements, that begin to 
reveal the two sets of interests that are at stake. 

For Spain, the quarrel lays bare a conflict between two 
pieces of Spanish policy—a conflict that Madrid must have 
hoped would never come to light. For years the Caudillo 
has made advances to the Arabs (a wooing which tickled 
rather than won them) ; this policy reached its zenith when 
he made such haste to hand over the Spanish zone of 
northern Morocco in 1956. But this year a cross current 
set in. Spain felt a need to reduce its isolation from western 
Europe ; geography dictated that, as part of this process, it 
must reconsider its twenty-year coolness towards France. 
Hence the meeting in August between representatives of 
the two foreign ministries at San Sebastian. Did they 
discuss mutual interest in Saharan frontiers and potential 
places of exit for presumed Saharan wealth ? This seems 


likely. Pointers to a growth of fellow-feeling are Spain’s ~ 


recent reluctance to furnish arms to Tunisia, and Spain’s 
shift, between February and December this year, from 
abstention in one UN vote on Algeria to a vote against the 
Arab-Asian block in the next. The Spaniards are now 
telling the Moroccans that they are willing to hand over 
the southern zone of the former Spanish protectorate in 
Morocco as soon as Rabat exercises effective control of the 
wide deserts south of the Atlas, but that Ifni is a different 
matter. This they are ready to take to the International 
Court, but not while it is under attack from Moroccan 
forces. If these forces are irregular, so much the less is 
Spain ready to give in under duress. 


The Sultan’s Dilemma 


HE position of the Sultan of Morocco is not as straight- 
forward as it looks at first blush. He wants to keep 
in with two old friends, France and America, because on 
their support depends the degree of development that he 
knows to be in Morocco’s best interests. Neither will 
approve of attack on Ifni, or of a throne that cannot con- 
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trol irregulars in its remoter provinces. Yet the Istiqlal— 
the Moroccan party that is closest to the pattern common 
among Arab nationalists—is impatient for expansion into ~ 
Mauretania, a region that is now Spanish and French 
territory. Allal el Fassi, its leader, has a clamorous follow- 
ing ; its members in Ifni have been at work for months. 
Maybe it was not inconvenient to the Sultan that they lost 
their tempers with the Spaniards just as he was leaving for 
America. Maybe they were told that if they could produce 
a fait accompli, well and good ; but if not, they might have 
to be disowned. They have not brought off their coup, and 
the Sultan has been moving from theme to theme during 
his speeches in the United States—proclaiming, from the 
UN rostrum, the need for peaceful settlement of all dis- 
putes, and from that of the Foreign Policy Association, the 
knell of western powers who use force to keep their hold 
on “awakening Africa.” 

But his main theme is the potentialities that await Euro- 
peans who are ready to co-operate with “the African 
powers.” Since Morocco is one of the soberest of these, 
the prospect of peaceful negotiation over Ifni is not too dim. 
At a guess it will end in a Spanish withdrawal in return 
for setting limits to Moroccan claims farther south, and for a 
Moroccan promise that Ceuta and Melilla shall remain in 
Spanish hands—little Gibraltars on the African shore. 


MAINTENANCE ORDERS BILL 


Defaulting Breadwinners 


HE Maintenance Orders Bill, which was being debated 
T on second reading on Thursday, provides that in case 
of default sums due to a deserted wife under a maintenance 
order may be deducted from her husband’s earnings by his 
employer, and paid to the court concerned for transmission 
to her; previously the husband could only be committe 
to prison, for contempt. On the face of it, and indeed in 
the final upshot too, this is both a just and an expedient 
bill. From the most hard-headed public point of view, it 
will have the enormous advantage of reducing the prison 
population by an estimated 5,000, thereby alleviating the 
congestion which makes nonsense of the prison system’s 
reforming functions ; it will also lift a certain burden from 
the National Assistance. From the point of view of the 
deserted family, it vastly improves the prospect of turning a 
paper right to maintenance into the real thing. There are 
doubtless some vindictive women who would just as soon 
see their recalcitrant husbands jailed as made to meet their 
obligations, and some equally vindictive men who would 
rather go to jail than support wives whom they detest and 
children whose paternity, whatever the courts may say, they 
deny. The loss of these particular satisfactions is not, 
however, much to be mourned, 

Often advocated in the past, the attachment principle 
has been opposed in the main for inadequate or discredit- 
able reasons. Unregenerate masculine sympathy for the 
defaulter—who has scored a point, in the eternal sex war, 
against the common enemy—may not get expressed in so 
many words on the floor of the House ; but it has certainly 
counted for something in the traditional trade union view 
that the inviolability of a man’s pay-packet matters more 
than the welfare of his dependants. The complaint that 
the bill affects only wage and salary earners, leaving the 
self-employed untouched, might equally reasonably be 
used against PAYE and national insurance, where the self- 
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employed are also better placed for a fiddle. One real 
argument against the bill remains, the thin-end-of-the-wedge 
argument: that attachment of earnings in satisfaction 
of one sort of private debt might prove—as it has done, 
for instance, in Australia—a precedent for attachments in 
general, in the interests, say, of hire purchase arrears. But 
that part of the wedge is fortunately a long way off ; it has 
taken so many years for the first thin end to be hammered in 
through Parliament’s crust. 


OPTICIANS BILL 


Creating a Profession 


T has taken a private member to bring forward a bill 

for putting into force the Crook committee’s report, 
which was published five years ago, on the registration of 
opticians. Since the health service was introduced, people 
have been able to have their eyes tested at a hospital or 
under the supplementary ophthalmic service. If they 
choose the latter, which is quicker and more convenient, 
their eyes may be tested either by a doctor at a “ Medical 
Eye Centre ” or by a suitably qualified ophthalmic optician. 
The spectacles, if prescribed, will be fitted and supplied by 
a dispensing optician’ who may or may not be the same 
optician as prescribed them. 

The object of the Opticians Bill is to give opticians a 
recognised status by setting up a General Optical Council, 
which will establish registers of opticians, prescribe qualifi- 
cations for registration and have disciplinary powers. The 
difficulty here is that, to have true professional status, an 
optician should shed his dispensing functions. But about 
90 per cent of the 8,100 opticians both test sight and pro- 
vide spectacles, so at present the bill provides for two 
registers: one for these dual-function opticians and the 
other for opticians who only dispense. It is, however, 
intended to move an amendment in committee to make it 
obligatory for three registers to be established at the start— 
the third for opticians who only test and prescribe—to 
bring the bill into line with the recommendations of the 
Crook committee. It is also intended to move another 
amendment to remove fears that doctors will be excluded 
from testing sight in the supplementary ophthalmic service. 


If the bill gets through, and though it has the Govern- 
ment’s support there is some doubt whether the timetable 
will permit, it will make it illegal for any unqualified 
person to call himself, or pretend to be, a registered 
optician. As it stands, the bill does not prevent him from 
calling himself just an optician or from testing sight and 
supplying spectacles. But it was clear from the second 
reading debate that an attempt will be made in committee 


to prohibit the sale of spectacles in chain stores and the like. ° 


This must be resisted. It is right and proper that everyone 
should have the opportunity, through the national health 
service, to have his eyes tested and examined by a qualified 
person. A sensible person, if his eyes are troubling him 
will take the opportunity, but he should not be forced to do 
so when it may be much more convenient for him to pick a 
pair of spectacles that will suit his purposes off the peg. No 
one has attempted to ban self-medication, even though 
people may be harming themselves by swallowing aspirins, 
laxatives and cough mixtures instead of consulting a doctor 
first. Similarly, anyone who wants a pair of spectacles 
immediately and urgently should be allowed to buy them. 


e's. 4 
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DEFENCE 


Naval Maneceuvres 


T has now been revealed that the target for naval 

manpower by 1961-62 is not to be 75,000, as was widely 
deduced a short time ago. It is to be 100,000. Since total 
service manpower is supposed to be 375,000 by then, and 
as a figure of 165,000 for the army has been mentioned by 
ministers, this leaves only 110,000 for the RAF. Does 
this reflect the declining importance of manned aircraft as 
well as of small wars—or does it point to a closer under- 
standing of the navy’s importance by Mr Sandys following 
his recent visit to the American atomic submarine Nautilus, 
and an even closer understanding between two men so 
unlike as the minister and Admiral Mountbatten? The 
rumours that the navy’s own atomic submarine would be 
axed have now been denied. 

Meanwhile the navy is trying to make countervailing 
economies where it harms least and hurts most—in its 
shore establishments and dockyards. In pursuance of this 
programme, it has already got rid of many redundant 
training depots and stores, though it has not dared tackle 
its swollen civil service establishment (now nearly half as 
large again as its uniformed manpower). But the Admiralty 
is only just entering the really tough stretch—which is 
the future of its dockyards, employing at least 50,000 
industrial voters. There are six dockyards in Britain 
(Portsmouth, Devonport, Chatham, Rosyth, Portland and 
Sheerness) and four remaining overseas (Malta, Gibraltar, 
Singapore, Hong Kong). Hong Kong is on the fringe, 
sends no member to Westminster, and is to go. Singapore 
is the whole cause of the elaborate Singapore semi-autonomy 
constitution, and the navy feels it is needed. The trouble 
begins with the others. It is quite likely that Malta could 
be cut out completely, but suggestions that it should even 
be cut down have caused a local uproar. Gibraltar is as 
dependent on its dockyard as Malta. In Britain, probably 
two out of the six are redundant. But Chatham, Portsmouth 
West and Devonport are all marginal parliamentary seats ; 
Rosyth is the apple of Scotland’s eye. It is, indeed, miserably 
obvious that political arguments, whether from the Colonial 
Office or from the Conservative party, will have a good deal 
to do with what might, to the uninitiated, seem a matter 
of a purely naval assessment of efficiency. 


PALESTINE 


Security on Mount Scopus 


HEN Mr Hammarskjéld, back from Jerusalem, an- 

WX nounced in New York that he proposed to appoint 
a negotiator to handle the vexed question of Mount Scopus 
—the demilitarised enclave, partly in Jewish hands, that 
commands both main roads out of Arab Jerusalem—some 
Arabs jumped to the conclusion that he was going to trump 
such cards as are held by the Truce Supervision Organisa- 
tion. The Jordanians rejoiced at what they assumed to be 
discomfiture for Colonel Leary, who has become a béte noir 
to them, and the Syrians made haste to ask for dismissal, 
on account of bias, of the truce commissioner in their area, 
Colonel Mée. (They probably spoke up only for the sake 
of scoring a point, as his term of office was up this month 
anyway.) But this Arab interpretation was mistaken. What 
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The building of the first railway system in Uruguay 
was started in 1868 — five years after the Bank of London and 
South America opened its doors in Montevideo. 

Since then, commerce with Latin America has increased 
enormously, and with it have grown the influence and interests of 
the Bank. Today, the Bank holds a unique position 
as the only British bank in Latin America. It has Branches in 
most of the important trading centres of that vast 
continent. Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading 
regulations and general economic conditions are received 
regularly from Branches overseas and are summarized in the 
Bank’s Fortnightly Review, which is distributed to 
customers and made available to those who have business in 
Latin America, Portugal or Spain. 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND LONDON orrice : 40-66 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 
MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET BRADFORD: 55 WELL STREET 
CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE: TALACKER 35, ZURICH, 







KEHOUGHT 


Spare a thought for Christmas, which comes but once a year— 
the seqson of goodwill to all, though it may cost you dear. Once 
more the hordes of relatives will come to stay and stay, and on the 
stroke of 4 a.m., the children rise to play. Aunt Agnes will not 
speak to Flo, and George will be a bore, and Uncle Fred will stay 
in bed upon the kitchen floor. Dear Grandpapa will go too far 
with Cousin Mary Jane, and Grandma will, as usual, do nothing 
but complain. Poor Mother will be quite worn out . . . a nephew 
will be sick... 
brick. 


unnerving. But don’t despair, eschew dull care, press on with aim 


the turkey quite recalcitrant, as tough as any 


Your choice of presents will be wrong, the ones you get— 


unswerving. For Christmas isn’t Christmas still if you’re not gay 


and merry. The moral’s plain—to feel no pain Drink More 


Mackenzie’s Sherry. 
PRUNELLA SHERRIBERRY 


5 


* FINO PERLA 
Medium 


* VINTNERS CHOICE 
Superior Amontillado 

* EL CATADOR 
Very Dry Fino 

* VINTNERS CREAM 
Rare Old Oloroso 


MACKENZIE & CO. LTD., 20 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3 TEL: MANSION HOUSE 4777 
and Ferez-de-la-Frontera, Spain 
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Variations in one key 


LD Jeremiah Fornaby built his plain brick factory in 1840. 

Sebastian Fornaby, in tune with the times, got a man up 

from London to design him a cloud-capped castle with 
machicolations and a working portcullis. 


Now Sir Ignatius Fornaby, not without misgivings, has added 
his contemporary variation. 


“Doesn’t look safe to me,”’ he said when he saw the plans. “All 
that glass and stuff. Old Jeremiah wouldn’t have liked it.”’ 


But he shook off these ancestral forebodings to add, “Better 
let the Chubb chap have a look. Don’t want security trouble.” 


The Chubb master-key system installed by Jeremiah still 
worked unobtrusively and efficiently. The Man from Chubb 
explained how neat, modern locks for the new building could 
be incorporated into the system. 


“Deuced clever,” said Sir Ignatius, ““Old Jeremiah would’ve 
liked that.” 

So, if Fornaby’s Limited appears architecturally a little dis- 
cordant, the security system at least is—literally—all in one key. 


For any business, the Man from Chubb will make a free and 
confidential report. Even if you never take his advice, the 
opinion of the world’s greatest security experts is worth having. 
Write or telephone Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co. Ltd., 
175-176 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. (MUSeum 5822). 


DON’T LEAVE IT TO CHANCE— 


LEAVE IT TO CHUBB 
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Scopus. That agreement provided that UN authority 
should be exercised on that disputed hill ; it was to inspect 
convoys and establish check points. For years these pro- 
visions have been in abeyance or applied only sporadically— 
the Israelis in the enclave refusing to permit of some, the 
surrounding Jordanians of others. The idea now is to put 
the truce provisions back into operation where they would 
still be of advantage, bringing them up to date, through the 
agency of an impartial emissary who will not be a UN 
official. 

His mandate will cover Mount Scopus only. To charge 
him with a more general mission would be to court failure. 
All Arab governments are narrowly based, and none could 
agree to consider a package deal and survive. But piece- 
meal arrangements, dictated by local convenience, are 
possible. Often enough they are welcome to both sides. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


Clumsiness all Round 
IR COLIN THORNLEY, the governor of British Honduras, 
S has acted with traditional pomp and circumstance. He 
has punished Mr George Price for his tricks in London and 
he has summoned a gunboat—in fact a frigate—to Belize. 
Mr Price has been sacked from the Executive Council for 
disingenuously carrying on negotiations with Guatemala 
under the nose of the Colonial Office. He will have to be 
replaced by one of the nine elected members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly ; this may be difficult as they all belong to the 
People’s United Party which is led by Mr Price. The party’s 
protest against its leader’s removal has been constitutional ; 
luckily nothing has happened to justify the precaution of 
sending a company of the Worcestershires from Jamaica to 

reinforce the existing infantry garrison in Belize. 

What is to happen to British Honduras ? The Colonial 
Office’s bright idea of linking it with the Caribbean Federa- 
tion is unpopular and clearly will not work. During the 
elections Mr Price said rather airily that he stood for self- 
government, inside or outside the Commonwealth. But 
the colony could not manage on its own. The land is mostly 
jungle ; the people cluster semi-employed round the towns ; 
most food is imported and none of the various development 
schemes have done well. It is even less conceivable that 
Britain can continue for ever to hold on to a posses- 
sion that wants to break loose and is of no strategic or 
economic value. 

The remaining solution is that British Honduras should 
one day be linked to one of its Latin American neighbours. 
The Guatemalans, by their clumsy attempts to hasten the 
process, are in fact putting off the day when an agreed 
solution on these lines might be possible. There is no ques- 
tion of the British Government’s taking notice of their 
showy political claims to the colony ; nor is there yet any 
indication that the bulk of the population would prefer the 
Guatemalan fire to the British frying pan. Most British 
Honduraneans are negroes and they may well be wondering 
whether they would enjoy more privileges than the 
Guatemalan Indian. Mexico has now also renewed its 
rather tenuous claim to the colony. If the Guatemalans 
really want British Honduras, they would do better to settle 
down to the joint talks that the British have been urging 
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Mr Hammarskjéld intends is to appoint not a super-police- 
man, but a political negotiator with the specific task of re- 
negotiating the original armistice agreement about Mount 


and discuss roads, port facilities and economic development 
generally. For eventually it will be the Honduraneans 
themselves who decide where their best interests lie. 


JUGOSLAVIA 
Tito Unrepentant 


ARSHAL TITO has rejected the Moscow declaration of 
M the twelve communist parties with sufficient emphasis 
to reassert the fundamental difference between Jugoslavia 
and the Soviet Union. Having appeared to edge closer to 
Moscow by recognising the east Berlin government and by 
their support of Russian action in Hungary at the United 
Nations debate, the Jugoslavs are now showing that their 
determination to choose their own course stands unabated. 
Marshal Tito’s rejection of Moscow’s claim to leadership 
of the Communist world was badly needed to reassure the 
Americans, who have been a good deal concerned at his 
recent policy. He was undoubtedly speaking to Washing- 
ton as well as to Moscow at Brioni last Saturday, when he 
told the central committee of the Jugoslav communist party: 

We have our own experience in our own country, and 

... on the basis of our experience we can draw conclusions 

and judge whether such work is correct. For revolutionary 

thought is not born only in one party but in many parties 
big and small. 

It was urgent for Marshal Tito to make Jugoslavia’s future 
course clear. One of the conditions laid down by the 
United States Congress for the granting of foreign aid is that 
Jugoslavia shall remain independent of the communist block, 
and not take part in any wider communist design for world 
conquest. After observing the close similarity between 
Russian and Jugoslav foreign policy during the last few 
months the Americans are requiring reassurance on this 
point before they go on with payments. Evidently the 
Jugoslavs are finding this continual re-examination of their 
good faith irksome, particularly as they are anxious to get 
American aid put on a long-term basis in order to facilitate 
planning. This is especially important in view of the 
publication of a new and ambitious five-year plan by which 
they hope to raise the gross national product by 57.6 per 
cent before the end of 1961. This is their first attempt at 
long-term planning since Jugoslavia was expelled from the 
Cominform. 

It is still not clear where the Jugoslav decision to renounce 
American military aid fits into the pattern of Marshal Tito’s 
policy. The renunciation is, in any case, not much more 
than a gesture, since the agreed delivery of weapons has 
nearly been completed and no new programme was contem- 
plated. Possibly he hopes simultaneously to convince the 
communist block that his recent gesture of independence 
was not a bribe for more American arms, and at the same 
time to impress the Americans with Jugoslav self-denial. 


SIERRA LEONE 


Penultimate Step ? 


T is not difficult to guess what are the minimum requests 
[ of the five delegates from Sierra Leone, who came to 
London last week to discuss constitutional changes. Last 
year the Colonial Secretary agreed to a wider franchise, on 
which elections were held last spring ; they confirmed the 
Sierra Leone Peoples Party in power. He also agreed to 
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discuss thereafter proposals for “ an advance in the executive 
field.” With the exception of two non-voting members for 
“special interests,” the whole Sierra Leone Legislature is 
now elected, and African ; but the Executive Council is still 
presided over by the governor and contains four ex-officio 
members—tne chief secretary, the attorney general, the 
treasurer and the chief commissioner. The last of these 
presides over the subordinate protectorate assembly, which 
is the vestigial remains of a division of Sierra Leone into 
colony and protectorate. The delegation is almost certain 
to demand the disappearance of the ex-officio members (and 
perhaps the abolition of the post of chief commissioner) and 
the creation of an all African executive. If accepted, this 
would bring them to the position of the Eastern or Western 
regions of neighbouring Nigeria before these got self- 
government this year. It would mean that though the 
governor presided over the executive council and still had 
limited reserve powers, Sierra Leone would be only one 
step from independence: that last step will be taken 
when the governor retires from the executive council, and 
as governor-general takes advice tendered to him by a 
cabinet wholly responsible to the house. In Sierra Leone, 
the governor might possibly be left with some reserve powers 
on defence questions, or foreign relations in certain con- 
tingencies. 

The question is whether the delegation is going to demand 
not merely the penultimate step—but a timetable for this 
full independence within the Commonwealth for Sierra 
Leone. The presence of Mr Albert Margai, brother of the 
chief minister, indicates that it is a strong delegation ; he 
is known to want independence sooner rather than later. 
Dr M. A. S. Margai himself has not seen fit to come ; he 
favours gradualness—“ soffle, soffle, catchee monkey,” as the 
Freetown creoles say—and his absence may mean that he 
will take what the delegation can extract, but will not push 
for more. Dr Margai can see further than his nose. One 
unsettled question is whether the Gambia should be incor- 
porated in an independent Sierra Leone. If it is not, the 
Senegal government may come to think of it as an Ifni ; if 
it is, it may attract special and welcome financial subsidies 
from Britain for the united territory. Finally, there is the 
question of diamonds. Mr John Karifa Smart, the new 
minister of mines, leads the delegation, and he almost 
certainly wants to make sure that Sierra Leone can get more 
control over its greatest source of wealth at an early date. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Conservation by Radical Change 


HE Bow Group of younger Conservatives has turned 
i ee bright collective mind on to those independent 
boarding schools that the British illogically call the “ public 


schools.” The well-worn question of how to stop them 
creating class divisions, without depriving them of their 
excellence as schools, is considered in a pamphlet published 
by the group last week ““ Whose Public Schools ? ” 

The author, Sir Robin Williams, a young baronet some 
ten years out of Eton, makes an excellent analysis of the 
position and influence of the public schools. His solution 
to their problem is less sure. It is a variant of the abortive 
Fleming scheme—the proposal of a committee in 1944 that 
one quarter of the places at public schools should be 
reserved for pupils who would be recommended by regional 
interviewing boards and whose fees would be paid by local 
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authorities. Sir Robin, in contrast, would reserve up to 
half the places in the best schools for pupils who would 
be grant-aided by the state. 

All such schemes run up against the difficulty of whom 
to choose. The cleverest ? The public schools would then 
become the training ground of an elite whose sense of 
superiority would exceed anything the public school boy 
feels now ; and meanwhile the grammar schools would be 
spoiled by the loss of their best pupils. The children who 
need to get away from an unsuitable or broken home ? 
Then the schools would be hotbeds of the backward and 
maladjusted. Sir Robin tries to get round this dilemma 
by recommending a sprinkling of the needy and a sprinkling 
of the clever (to be known as “ Queen’s Scholars”), and 
having the majority selected for good character and suita- 
bility for boarding school life. But a great many children 
would qualify on those grounds, and it might be very diffi- 
cult to justify selections. Indeed, the whole scheme might 
break down unless only a few parents believed in its value. 
There is also the little matter of money. His scheme, Sir 
Robin assures us, would cost only between £3 million and 
£5 million a year. But many will think that the state should 
not spend any money on private education while so much 
remains to be done within its own system, and while the 
universities are kept on so tight a budget. 

Is it not better to leave the class structure to the gradual 
erosion of time ? Except by a death blow from the left, 
the public schools are in no danger of passing away. But 
some of their snob value is disappearing. Already, all 
sensible employers look at a man’s record, not at his tie. 


DIPLOMA OF TECHNOLOGY 


Transforming the Techs 


NOTHER little piece of snobbery in British education is 
Ate disdain with which technical colleges in Britain 
are regarded compared with universities. But this too is 
an attitude which is, very slowly, beginning to change. Last 
week the first report of the National Council for Techno- 
logical Awards (the Hives Council) threw some light on the 
progress of the Government’s plan to recast and expand the 
colleges, and showed that they are in fact already making a 
very big contribution to the output of scientists and techno- 
logists. Britain produces at present about 5,000 scientists 
and 7,000 technologists a year, of which the colleges account 
for 20 per cent of the scientists and 70 per cent of the 
technologists. But this is only a beginning. The aim is to 
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FOR THEIR NEW CENTRAL OFFICE BUILDING AT DEARBORN, MICHIGAN, a 
FORD CHOSE THERMOTANK 
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This project—the most ambitious ever to be conceived 
by the American Ford Company—is air-conditioned 
throughout by Thermotank. 

Over 28 miles of ducting and almost 8,000 air-outlets 
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of this impressive 17-floor building. The contract 
for providing the up-to-date, trouble-free air-condi- 
tioning systems for this important project was 
awarded to Thermotank in the face of intense 
competition—just another example of Thermotank’s 
world leadership in design, construction and installa- 
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raise the output of technologists from the colleges from 
§,000 to 9,000. 

The increase in numbers will not of itself produce the 
confidence and prestige that the colleges need in their new 
role. On the question of standards they must be able to 
look the universities in the eye. The Dip. Tech. has now 
been in existence for 18 months, nearly a thousand students 
are working for it, and the first will sit for it next summer 
at Birmingham College of Technology. The Hives Council 
has been firm in its refusal to recognise for the diploma any 
course which was not of the standard of an honours degree, 
and it has also insisted on certain standards of equipment, 
staffing, and so on. The result has inevitably brought 
disappointment to some colleges. Of 104 courses that the 
council has considered, 54 have been rejected. But the 
colleges that have retired hurt will no doubt be mustering 
their forces for a second attempt. 

One of their chief troubles is shortage of staff, even 
though salaries have been increased. Here they look to the 
Government to take some action on Dr Willis Jackson’s 
report on recruitment, published six months ago. But 
whatever the Government does, it is on industry’s 
support that their attention is now focused. They 
need to borrow qualified men to undertake spells 
of teaching, and it is industry that will fill their classes 
with students. So far, not surprisingly, it is the big 
firms that are most ready to send their people to do a 
sandwich course at a technical college, and to keep the 
students instructively employed during their periods in the 
works. Some smaller firms have grouped themselves 
together to sponsor students, but on the whole their response 
has been faint. A day will probably come, however, when 
industry will see some very solid advantages in a Dip. Tech. 
that is closely related to its needs, as opposed to a university 
degree that is not. 


FINLAND 


Bureaucrats into the Breach 


N English permanent under-secretary, cosily ensconced 
A in the anonymity of his department, can be confident 
that he will not, overnight, find that he has become a 
minister. His Finnish counterpart has no such security. 
For the second time since the war the president has had to 
call on the governor of the Bank of Finland to form a non- 
party cabinet of experts, and though the new cabinet 
includes two university professors and a business man most 
of its members have served in the ministries which they now 
command. 

This solution to Finland’s political deadlock may seem 
unconventional, but it is the best chance the Finns have of 
getting their economy—and with it their political system— 
back on a stable footing. For six weeks the president 
searched in vain for a politician who was able and willing 
to take on the premiership and it seems clear that no party 
leader in the Diet has a hope of persuading his fellow 
members to accept the radical cuts in government spending 
that are necessary. 

The remedies of Hr von Fieandt, the new prime minister, 
are likely to taste even more unpleasant than those pro- 
posed, unsuccessfully, by his predecessors. But there is a 
chance that the party leaders will be prepared to consider 
his proposals on their merits and not automatically assume 
that they will benefit one section of the community at the 
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expense of another. The politicians may also be sobered by 
the knowledge that no alternative government exists and 
that a general election is unlikely to change representation 
in the Diet enough to remedy matters. The fortieth 
anniversary of independence which the Finns have just 
celebrated has been the occasion for much well justified 
self-congratulation ; it is to be hoped that they have also 
made a mental resolution to think twice before bringing 
down another government. 


MIDDLE EASTERN OIL 


New Dreams and Drawbacks 


HE Saudi Arabians have signed an oil agreement with 
ey the Japanese. The site of the new operation is the 
sea bed off the Saudi sector of the neutral zone between 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. Because, if oil is found there, 
the profits will be divided in the proportion of 56-44, there 
has been an immediate tendency to assume that all 50-50 
profit-sharing agreements have been cracked open and will 
at once be superseded. This is not so, unless, as Cairo 
hopefully avers, the Saudis have secured their proportion 
of profits not only on production but on refining, transport 
and marketing as well. 

Under the 50-50 agreements so far on offer from the 
big international companies, the landlord gets a rent 
throughout the years of prospecting, or else a bonus, which 
is tending to grow larger, when the concession is signed. 
He sometimes gets both. Under the new agreements— 
those reached respectively between an Italian company and 
Iran, and a Japanese company and Saudi Arabia, the ground 
landlord gets no payment unless oil is found. Iran not 
only gets no rent under its latest agreement, but has itself 
to pay half the cost of operation once a discovery is made ; 
Saudi Arabia is believed to be going to get a small rent, 
but no bonus unless oil is struck. 

Even if either the Italians in Iran, or the Japanese beneath 
the Saudi sea bed, find oil quickly, the 50-50 principle 
will not be outdated until production by the newcomer 
proves more profitable per ton extracted than production 
by the old companies is. Both the Italians and the Japanese 
are to work sea-bed areas, where production (as Shell could 
tell them from its experience off Qatar) is notoriously costly. 

Fundamentally, these Italian and Japanese propositions 
are made by consumers seeking cheaper oil; if their 
operations secure for them discounts off the posted prices, 
the resultant competition may tend to depress oil prices 
generally. The owners, not the consumers, of oil would 
be the losers by such a fall. Hardest hit would be the 
producer countries which have no other resource than an 
income that hangs on the price of oil. There is no 
certainty that the new-model agreements will lead to a new 
heyday for the oil-bearing states. 


NORTH-EAST LANCASHIRE 


New Towns and Old Bottles 


HE recent parliamentary debate on the New Towns bill— 
5 a minor measure which gives the New Towns develop- 
ment corporations another {50 million to spend for the next 
two years—produced three surprises. Mr Mitchison made a 
relatively short speech, and said that he would not that night 
go into sewage. The Minister of Housing more or less 
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specifically corrected an impression spread by the Govern- 
mént’s spokesman in the Lords about eventual private 
house ownership in the towns. It seems to the minister 
“ improbable ” that the agency, which he eventually intends 
to set up to take over the new towns’ assets, will “find a 
demand from private investors for the houses because, if the 
house property were thus sold, the subsidy would dis- 
appear.” Thirdly, unexpectedly and interestingly, Mr 
Sydney Silverman rose from the Labour back benches to 
oppose the idea of giving too much money to new towns, 
on the grounds that it could be better spent elsewhere. 

Mr Silverman urged against the claims of the new towns 
those of old towns that are now losing population through 
the decline of local industries. His own constituency— 
Nelson and Colne—is a case in point. It lives, or rather 
is dying, by cotton ; it has lost 25 per cent of its population 
in the last twenty years, with an accelerated loss since 19§2. 
Pouring money into new town development, he intimated, 
encourages people to leave towns like Nelson and Colne, 
and thus fosters that very geographical unbalance which 
the new towns were designed to cure. The moral is 
to spend money—much more economically since building 
from scratch is unnecessary—on the “ necessary financial 
assistance ” which would attract new industry to Lanca- 
shire and prevent waste of “ social capital” there. 

Local patriotism may colour Mr Silverman’s claim that 
the Lancashire conurbation, even with the lake district on 
its borders, is every bit as good a place to live as Hemel 
Hempstead or Crawley. But to regard it as an irrevocably 
blighted area to be written off—houses, roads, schools, 
hospitals and all—pari passu with the declining cotton 
industry, would be to go back on the whole Development 
Area concept. That concept is certainly less inspiring to 
the imagination, less appealing to the creative pioneer spirit, 
and less productive of publicity-worthy results, than that of 
the new town. Humanly, a development area of the Lanca- 
shire sort—which people readily leave for the expanding 
engineering areas, and where structural recession shows 
itself in empty houses—is also less appealing than a develop- 
ment area of the old, close-knit, South Wales sort—which 
people did not leave, and where recession showed itself in 
local unemployment. But, financially, these empty houses 
of; Nelson and Colne (apparently quite a lot of them, 
although admittedly some rather slummy houses) do repre- 
sent a waste, and so do the under-utilised social assets 
associated with them. Mr Silverman is on to something of 
a point. 


THE KILT AND TREWS 


Monstrous Regiment 


OR the uninstructed: highlanders wear the kilt and are 
F very proud of it, lowlanders wear trews and are no 
more devoted to them than Englishmen are to trousers. The 
Highland Light Infantry (City of Glasgow) and the Royal 
Scots Fusiliers (a lowland regiment) are to be amalgamated. 
The colonels of these two regiments, knowing that the kilt 
means much to the former and trews very little to the latter, 
wanted the new regiment to wear the kilt. The colonels of 
the other regiments forming the highland and lowland 
brigades would have none of this ; it is convenient that the 
new regiment should be part of the lowland brigade, and 
that means trews. It was tentatively suggested that perhaps 
the new regiment might be allowed both trews and the 
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kilt ; but as it was considered to be militarily inconceivable 
that kilted and betrewed men and officers should parade 
together, this was taken to mean that all ranks would have 
to possess both forms of nether garment so as to meet the 
local situation with proper tidiness when posted to other 
regiments of the lowland brigade. This the Secretary for 
War ruled out as too difficult and too expensive. Anyway, 
say some army authorities with a sniff, Glasgow is hardly 
a highland city ; and it is a fact that the HLI (the junior 
regiment of the two amalgamees) has worn the kilt for only 
ten years. 

So far, it might seem that the Army Council is right, 
if unromantic. But probe further. In the past, Glasgow 
has had both a highland and a lowland regiment, the former 
being largely recruited from highlanders who have immi- 
grated to the city. These men want to wear the kilt (as 
the London Scottish territorials do), and, if they cannot 
wear it, they may not join up at all in future. There is 
no question of lowlanders not joining up because they are 
not allowed to wear trews. This is a very real point, not 
a joke, at a time when so many surplus highlanders from 
the north have streamed down into the city. To the quest- 
ing civilian mind, one subject for brave debate may be the 
colonels’ sense of symmetry on parade. In the cap badge 
controversies that have occurred on other occasions of 
amalgamation it has always been difficult to see the slightest 
reason why, for a time at least, one man should not wear 
a cap badge incorporating one tradition, while the man 
next to him on parade wears another. To envisage a varie- 
gated pattern of kilts and trews would admittedly be to 
carry this offence against military proprieties a good deal 
further. But it is strange that the War Office should find 
it more comfortable to envisage a parade in which the ranks 
are neither kilted nor betrewed, but empty. 
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NEW ANGLE ON AERO ENGINES 


It has always been a problem to arrange the angle of an aero engine to suit both 
air-frame and engine designer. Napier’s new free turbine helicopter engine, the 
GAZELLE, solves this problem. It can be mounted in any position from the 
horizontal to the vertical and this ‘‘any angle’’ installation saves space, 
knocks pounds off the weight of the aircraft and gives helicopter designers much 
more creative freedom. The GAZELLE—which has been chosen for the Royal Navy’s 
submarine hunter, the ‘‘Westland Wessex’’—is the latest Napier gas turbine engine 
and is mounted in the aircraft at 35° to the horizontal. 
An example of vertical GAZELLE mounting is in the Bristol 192 designed for the Royal Air Force. 
In this helicopter each of the twin rotors is driven by a GAZELLE mounted directly 
beneath it—mechanical! transmission in its simplest form! 
Other Napier activities inelude, marine, industrial and traction diesel engines, turbo-blowers and 
ram-jet and rocket engines. All are the work of highly skilled designers and 
engineering craftsmen; all are good examples of the Napier principle—more power at lower cost. 
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LETTERS 








The Sterling Area 


Sir—For the first time since the war 
a sterling crisis has occurred in which 
British trade performance and monetary 
policy were plainly not at fault; so that 
when Britain as usual had to take the 
brunt of it there was justified complaint. 
Yet the sterling area is an excellent 
mechanism and its oft-listed virtues are 
perfectly genuine. We should try every 
remedy before scrapping it. 

Would not a purely technical remedy 
solve some of the difficulties, and relieve 
Britain of unfair burdens? This would 
be to distinguish Britain’s gold reserve 
from the area’s reserve, and deposit the 
latter in a new central bank. 

For it is the lack of this distinction, 
and not Britain’s position as the tradi- 
tional long-term lender, insurer or mer- 
chant, that visits upon her the sins of 
all peripheral members as well as her 
own. Historical chance alone makes us 
responsible for the whole area’s reserves. 
What was adequate when the Currency 
Board was the pattern at the periphery 
is anomalous when nearly all members 
have central banks themselves. If the 
British Parliament cannot control the 
Indian Parliament, why should the Bank 
of England—a nationalised creature of 
the British Parliament—keep the Bank 
of India’s reserves ? 

Let us, then, erect a Sterling Area 
Central Bank, at which all the area’s 
central banks, including the Bank of 
England, hold their main deposits. The 
Bank of England would hand over most 
of its gold reserve (keeping a little to 
play with as do other central banks at 
present), and the other central banks, 
governments, Crown Agents, etc., would 
transfer their accounts out of the British 
banking system; the balance of these 
operations being the overdraft or deposit 
of the Bank of England with the new 
bank. The board of governors would 
be drawn from all over the area, and this 
formal constitution, plus its own more 
disinterested position, should give the 
new bank greater influence than ever the 
Bank of England had. With more power, 
the peripheral members would exercise 
more responsibility. In a crisis gold 
would be rationed as usual, only the 
remedial measures would now affect 
Britain no more or less than any other 
member—unless she had caused the 
crisis. 

Whatever our earnings may be as 
central bankers to the area would mostly 
still accrue to us, since the new bank 
would be in London, employ people (of 
whatever nationality) resident there, use 
a London building, etc.—not that so 
petty and undignified a consideration 
should weigh with anyone. 

Naturally the proposal would in no 
way reduce the sterling balances: no 
mere re-organisation could cancel our 
debts. It would merely free our hands 
somewhat with regard to Bank rate and 





current monetary policy, especially since 
the new bank would operate in all the 
sterling area money markets, not only 
our own (the new bank would not in the 
first place hold any British Treasury 
Bills as a result of the transactions set- 
ting it up; and thereafter it would be 
encouraged to acquire the Treasury Bills 
of all member governments). The pro- 
posal is thus essentially a political one, 
an adaptation of our monetary consti- 
tution to the changing balance of Com- 
monwealth power.—Yours faithfully, 

New College, Oxford P. J. D. WILES 


Money Supply 


Sir—Will you allow the voice of an 
academic in exile to be heard in argu- 
ment against your plausible presentation 
of what looks like developing into the 
popular economic fallacy of the decade? 
I refer to your treatment of the liquidity 
ratio as the “governing factor-in the 
credit pyramid” in your article of 16th 
November. 

The substantial points are briefly as 
follows : 


(i) Banks cannot “ultimately exchange 
their money market assets for cash” 
—unless it is the policy to let them do 
so. They can only do so temporarily 
since the central bank credit will be 
extinguished automatically when the 
rediscounted bill is met by the drawer. 
Only by a change in the Bank of Eng- 
land’s assets at its own initiative can 
the banks get a permanent increase in 
cash, because accommodation at the 
market’s initiative involves the latter in 
losses. 

(ii) Your two statements: “ the authorities 
must restrict the supply of liquid assets 
as a whole” and “ they must limit the 
supply of both public cash deposits of 
the commercial banks with the Bank of 
England, and of the floating debt in the 
form of tender Treasury bills ” are con- 
tradictions. The first implies that the 
restriction of either element is suffi- 
cient; the second calls for the restriction 
of both elements. 

(iii) The implication of the first statement 
in (ii) is that bank contraction could be 
produced by reducing tender Treasury 
bills: but even if, in the first instance, 
this led to a fall in the bank’s money 
market assets it could do so only by 
providing them with surplus cash. This 
they would place in the market at 
reduced rates and the market would 
secure (by higher bids) a larger share 
of the reduced supply of bills. The 
result would simply be to force down 
the short term rate of interest. 

(iv) As regards the second statement in (ii) 
above it is not the total tender issue 
which is significant in this connection 
but only that part of it which represents 
bank credit. Government borrowing 
by bills from the public does not create 
credit. Thus modified it is still only 
partly correct—restriction of govern- 
ment borrowing from the banks is not 
a necessary condition for monetary re- 
striction if such borrowing displaces 
loans to the private sector. 

It is very necessary that the govern- 
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ment debt requirements for restriction 
should be stressed and it is no doubt a 
desire to do this which has led to the 
current fashion of substituting the 
liquidity ratio for the cash ratio as the 
nexus of control. Such a direct substi- 
tution is fallacious because, whereas the 
banks are unable to control their hold- 
ing of cash, they can control the volume 
of their short term loans if they have 
surplus cash. It is cash which is still 
the “governing factor in the credit 
pyramid ”; the liquidity convention is 
significant only in connection with the 
type of credit affected by changes in 
cash.—Yours faithfully, W. T. Newtyn 
Entebbe, Uganda 


Army Strength 


Sir—In your issue of December 7 you 
challenge Mr Julian Amery’s remark— 
made when replying to the debate on the 
continuation of the Army Act—that “ In 
loose terms our estimate is that, even on 
present levels of recruitment, we should 
get substantially more than 100,000.” 
You then produce a table which sug- 
gests that in 1960-61 there would be a 
regular army of 88,335 other ranks. 
This is largely based, it seems, on the 
recruiting returns for October, 1957. 
Without plunging into technicalities 
or allowing for differences of emphasis— 
you say “that October is a ‘ good” re- 
cruiting month,” while Mr Amery says 
that “October is traditionally a bad 
month for recruitment ”—it is clear that 
you are talking about different periods. 
You refer to 1960-61; Mr Amery was 


‘ talking about 1961-62, the period when 


the last national servicemen will, we all 
hope, be leaving the army. As the men 
now entering the Regular Army on the 
new long-term engagement terms will 
not have begun to leave by 1961-62 at 
least another 13,000 men (taking the 
October, 1957, figures as typical) would 
have to be added to your figure of 
88,335. Add to this some 20,000 officers 
and you get an army of “ substantially 
more than 100,000 ””—in fact 121,335. 

In Mr Amery’s words, “ The overall 
picture is not one which allows us any 
possible grounds for complacency.” But 
it is surely clear that recruiting is not 
helped by making the situation seem 
blacker than it is—Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY KERSHAW 

House of Commons 


Local Authority Bills 


Sir—Without challenging your desire to 
encourage private members’ bills, may I 
query your assumption that they are 
more deserving of parjiamentary facilities 
than local authority bills ? Certainly the 
Jatter warrant more consideration than 
is permitted at present when one MP 
may thwart the whole procedure by what 
is often a prejudiced and unsupported 
objection. 

The safeguards against hasty local 
legislation are surely sufficient without 
this additional obstacle. Apart from the 
requirements of local publicity and 
debate—which for boroughs and urban 
districts include the anachronistic town’s 
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meeting and poll—there is the committee 
stage which must be passed in both 
Houses of Parliament. If a Commons 
second reading is necessary at all, it 
is not too much to ask that it be granted 
only if a minimum number of MPs— 
say, forty, the quorum—demand it. 

You do less than justice to the pro- 
posals of local authorities to whom (in 
the context of the Local Government 
Bill) you wish to give greater freedom. 
I was recently concerned, in a minor 
capacity, with the Leeds Private Act 
1956. It was our first for a quarter of a 
century. Forty clauses were concerned 
with a boundary extension. Others in- 
cluded proposals for an Exhibition Hall, 
an Art Fund, and a Teachers’ Institute, 
and a large number dealt with orthodox 
local government functions connected 
with highways, sanitation, health, food, 
etc.—all in “ primarily administrative ” 
fields (which -you argue is an apt 
description of local authority functions). 
Of nearly three hundred clauses, less 
than ten were opposed, and there was 
a full-dress second reading debate 
for which standing orders were sus- 
pended ! 

This session thirty-eight private bills, 
most of them local authority bills, have 
been deposited in Parliament. Your 
tendentious and_ generalised charge 
against local authorities would scarcely 
stand the test of detailed examination in 
the light of these proposals.—Yours 
faithfully, H. V. WISEMAN 
Leeds University 


Petrol Distribution 


Sir—In “Competition at the Pump ?” 
of December 7th you did not mention 
the fact that the method of selling only 
one brand of petrol at any one service 
station, as it was introduced in Britain 
after the war, is, and for a long time 
past has been, almost universally prac- 
tised all over the world ; in this respect 
it was Britain which was the exception. 
You are, however, entirely right in say- 
ing that the desire “to obtain a stable 
share of the market” is at the root of 
the sales policy of the oil companies. It 
involves them in very heavy investments 
which they would not contemplate 
making if the need for this “stable 
share” was not the inescapable result 
of integration: once the companies have 
to assume full responsibility for explora- 
tion, production, transport and refining 
—without being able to pass the buck 
to an outside supplier—they cannot leave 
the ultimate sale in other people’s hands. 
Anyhow, it is not the fact that a garage 
sells only one brand which makes it 
“tied” ; what matters is the length of 
the agreement and the degree to which, 
by credit and other means, the dealer has 
become an appendix of the company’s 
organisation. 

As long as the companies prefer to 
maintain the theory that the stations are 
not theirs, but are run by men who are 
in business independently, they will 
have to acquiesce in their competitors’ 
lubricants being sold on the premises 
it has cost them so much to equip. But 
if, in the cause of variety and indepen- 
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dence, the set-up should become pro- 
gressively more irksome for the main 
companies, the tendency towards estab- 
lishing yet more company-run stations to 
which you refer would become over- 
whelmingly strong and we should end 
up with more and not less rigidity.— 
Yours faithfully, P. H. FRANKEL 
London, W.1 


* 


Sir—The system of tied garages means 
that an oil company’s sales of petrol are 
roughly proportional to the number of 
their garages. This must lead, and is 
already leading, to an uneconomic multi- 
plication of petrol stations, each doing 
too little trade.- The motorist has to 
pay, as your article shows, a higher 
margin and often may not gain the com- 
pensation of a wider. spread of outlets. 
Imagine, for simplicity, a stretch of road 
on which there is one good site for a 
garage and one less good site. If there 
is already a garage at the good site, it 
would normally pay another petro] com- 
pany to build their new garage opposite 
and to split the sales rather than to 
choose the poorer site. If the motorist 
does not gain from multiplication, the 
public definitely loses. Petrol stations 
are always ugly and often spoil the 
countryside. 

What is the solution? Increased com- 
petition might lead only to further multi- 
plication. Building licences are a clumsy 
weapon. Might not the answer be to 
impose a fairly heavy licence fee for all 
petrol retailers (c.f. tobacco retailers) 
and use the revenue to reduce the petrol 
duty ? This would mean more sales 
through fewer stations without cost to 
the motorist or to the petrol companies. 
Garages might, moreover, find it profit- 
able to stay open later.—Yours faithfully, 
Surrey BRENDON SEWILL 


The Harvard Appeal 


Sir—You report that Harvard is asking 
for a non-technological endowment fund 
of over 80 million dollars, and that the 
sum will probably be realised within 
less than a year: an astonishing 
announcement to readers in English 
universities. 

Such appeals are helped by a provision 
of United States income tax law which 
deserves to be more widely known. A 
taxpayer who gives money to recognised 
charities may deduct the amount of the 
gift from his taxable income, up to a 
limit of 10 per cent of his income, or in 
some cases rather more. This happy 
fiscal device allows him to support public 
objects of his own choice. Hence 
independent and varied educational and 
cultural institutions still flourish. Here it 
has become harder and harder for them 
to be born or to thrive except by favour 
of the state. 

I hope, Sir, you would support a plea 
to the Chancellor to. allow us a taste of 
American freedom of endowment. Even 
one per cent would do something to 
reinvigorate private foundations.—Yours 
faithfully, AUSTIN DuUNCAN-JONES 
The University, Birmingham 
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Best-seller in Bamboo 


AFTER BEING SHIPWRECKED on the first of his three voyages 
round the world, Captain William Dampier found himself, 
in May 1681, fighting his way across the Darien Peninsula, 
Through mosquito-clouded forests and crocodile-infested 
swamps, the doughty captain, who was diarist as well as 
discoverer, clung to his one possession—a length of bamboo. 
“Foreseeing a Necessity of wading Rivers,”’ he relates, ‘I 
took care before I left the ship to provide myself with a large 
Joint of Bamboo, which I stopt at both Ends with Wax. In 
this I preserv’d my Journal and other Writings, tho’ I was 
often forced to swim.”” Deservedly, the Dampier Diaries 
proved to be best-sellers. 

Foreseeing the necessity for protecting their merchandise 
on the highways and the seaways of the world, modern 
manufacturers take care to use cartons of ‘Thames Board’, 
and ‘Fiberite’ cases in solid or in corrugated fibreboard. 
These are fitting protection for products that deserve to 
be best-sellers. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


Purfleet Essex and Warrington Lancs 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 
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Le 
UT 


advertised 
in TIME! 


It’s pretty nearly an unbeatable formula: 
take any item of British craftsmanship, 
advertise it well in important, influential places 
then watch the action on the export sales front. 
Place your message in one or all of five editions 
covering the world’s five major market areas. 
TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, 
TIME & LIFE Building, New Bond Street, London W. 
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The Alliance that Foundered 


Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin : 
The War they Waged and the Peace 
they Sought 


By Herbert Feis. 
Princeton University Press. 
Oxford University Press. 


42s. 
A the statesmen fly to Paris to reshape 

a peacetime alliance, and to restore 
if they can its basis of mutual trust, it 
is not altogether irrelevant to look back, 
in Mr Feis’s brilliantly single-minded 
big book, at “the compulsory coming- 
together ” of Britain, the United States 
and Russia to wage, and win, the war 
against Germany and to seek, and fail to 
find, the peace. It is the habit of one 
genial and earnest Soviet diplomat in 
Europe to begin and end his friendly 
talks with western colleagues always with 
the same appeal: why can’t we get back 
to the trust of the wartime alliance ? 
But trust is hard to find in Mr Feis’s 
account of the interplay of the allies 
between 1941 and 1945. 

To a point this was, and always is, 
inevitable. “A coalition,’ as Mr Feis 
says in one of the too few but always 
shrewd comments in his clear and lively 
record, “is heir to the suppressed 
desires and maimed feelings of its 
members.” The desires and feelings— 
and the interests—of the two western 
allies themselves frequently did not 
match, as this book brings out so well: 
the strategic disagreements were part 
and parcel of the process of fighting 
together ; but, to take only one instance, 
while Mr Churchill did not become 
Prime Minister to liquidate the British 
Empire, it was plainly the high-minded 
belief of President Roosevelt and some 
of his advisers that one war and peace 
aim should be to liquidate all empires. 

The relations between the western 
allies and the Soviet Union, however, 
had special inhibitions from the start: 
“surly, snarly, grasping and so lately 
indifferent to our survival” was Mr 
Churchill’s exasperated description of 
Stalin’s responses to his first overtures 
after Hitler had forced Russia into the 
war and the alliance—as the Japanese 
forced in the United States a few 
months later. But the United States 
was already a willing ally, while Russia 
was not. In the first world war the 
United States was formally, for reasons 
of its own, not an ally but an associated 
power. The associated power in the 
second world war was the Soviet Union. 

This statement should not be mis- 
understood. The Russians, throughout 
these years, were fighting for their lives. 
It is not surprising that the terrible 
toll which was being taken of their 
people and their possessions should 
obsess their leaders and their diplo- 


London: 
692 pages. 


mats. This, and the mortal toll which 
they in turn took of the Germans, 
are reasons enough for the patient 
attempts of the western leaders to make 
the alliance real, in face of mistrust 
(which was two-way) and the chronic 
lack of understanding and communica- 
tion between them and the Russians. 
When in the summer of 1944 the western 
assault on the German stronghold in 
France, which for so long the Russians 
had demanded, was followed by the 
Russians’ own massive westward drive, 
the military alliance reached its peak of 
successful achievement; the _ soldiers 
were well satisfied, if the diplomats and 
the politicians were not. 

Mr Kennan, who himself played a 
junior but expert part in the wartime 
alliance, has recently spoken in his Reith 
lectures of this difficulty of communi- 
cating with the Russian Communists: 
“with people whose state of mind is 
what I have just described no intimacy 
of understanding is really possible.” It 
was discovered, painfully, during the war 
that, to quote Mr Kennan again: 

There is only one sort of thing that can 
usefully be said to them and that is: 
what we would be prepared to do, and 
what we would not be prepared to do, 
in specific contingencies. 

Not for the Russians, therefore, the 
brave new international order of Mr 
Cordell Hull. Both the Atlantic Charter 
and the declaration of principles in 
Moscow in 1943, which so elated the 
idealistic Mr Hull and his ebullient 
President, were to them either mean- 
ingless or dangerous to their security 
and interests. They agreed with General 
de Gaulle that “before philoso- 
phising one must Jive—that is to say, 
win”; and for the rest, for what Mr 
Feis calls “frontiers, the control of 
governments and the fate of kings” as 
the allied armies rolled to victory, the 
Russians looked to—and obtained—de 
facto not de jure solutions in a parti- 
tioned Europe. 

So it is that Mr Kennan can say now 
that he knows of “no basic issues of 
genuine gravity between Russia and the 
West other than those arising directly 
from the manner in which the recent 
world war was allowed to come to an 
end.” So it is, too, that another Ameri- 
can President is flying to Paris to try 
to give new vigour to the peacetime 
alliance that is partition’s result. Mr 
Feis describes vividly the American 
hopes that have been dashed: 

We had tried isolation. We had tried 
neutrality. We had tried exhortation. 
We had no faith in balance-of-power 
arrangements and did not want to main- 
tain large armies after the war. 

The hopes were embodied in the United 
Nations; the reality is embodied in 
Nato and in the spread of American 
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forces and weapons across the world to 
hold the balance of power. The problem 
of making the 
remains. 


peace with Russia 
All that Glitters 


The Diamond Smugglers 


By Ian Fleming. 
Cape. 160 pages. 12s. 6d. 


C= hangs 


and 

makes them good copy. Temptation 
hangs around the places where they are 
mined and worked, and that compels 


to diamonds 


some precautions against theft. Mr 
Fleming has put these two facts together 
and made a book. He has got the story 
of an agent—a man, using the 
pseudonym John Blaize, who worked in 
the International Diamond Security 
Organisation. That organisation, under 
Sir Percy Sillitoe, the former head of 
Mrs, did good work for the late Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer and for the Dia- 
mond Corporation, checking on the leaks 
in the producing and distributing net- 
work. In the romantic atmosphere ot 
Tangier Blaize unfolds his tale while Mr 
Fleming interviews, edits and adds the 
cloak and dagger touches. Blaize admits 
that he speaks without the blessing of 
the Diamond Corporation. He does not 
say what Sir Percy Sillitoe felt about it. 

Obviously there can be occasions when 
a man feels impelled to reveal something 
of the affairs of his former employer 
even anonymously. It is appropriate to 
review the handiwork of Blaize rather 
than of Mr Fleming and leave the reader 
to judge whether this was one of the 
occasions. Certainly Blaize has not given 
away anything that will damage the 
security he was employed to sustain. 
Equally he does not seem to have re- 
ported much that was not already known. 
Many of the stories he recounts make 
good reading. But they are not new; 
the tale of the ex-employee of Con- 
solidated Diamond Mines, who flew into 
the sealed beach at Oranjemund to col- 
lect his previously concealed hoard and 
finally lost his nerve and confessed, has 
been told in the courts. 

A map of the world Jabelled “The 
Million Carat Network” lays out the 
diamond smuggling routes from the 
mines to points of consumption largely 
behind the iron curtain. It shows only 
one thick line denoting heavy traffic ; it 
runs down from Sierra Leone to Mon- 
rovia, from Monrovia to Antwerp, and 
on to Berlin and Moscow. That Liberia 
is thé headquarters of illicit diamond 
buying and that a large part of the pro- 
duce of West Africa reaches Antwerp 
and other centres through sources other 
than the Diamond Corporation are no 
longer news. Neither Blaize nor Mr 
Fleming first broke the story, and though 
the central selling agency still handles 
over 80 per cent of world production, 
the diamond consumers, not by any 
means all of them behind the iron cur- 
tain, supplement their supplies from 
these unofficial sources. There is a world 
of difference between the thin trickles of 
smuggled diamonds, through which the 
small proceeds of petty thieving from 
mines where security usually works well 
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are passed on, and the one thick line, 
which represents a failure to stop illicit 
digging and a real challenge to the dia- 
mond cartel’s monopoly. Blaize might 
have made the distinction clearer. He 
claims that “at least the buyers in 
Liberia, Beirut and Antwerp have been 
put out of business and the war against 
the biggest smuggling leak in the world 
is on the way to being won.” He does 
not substantiate that claim. He could 
not. - 


Russia’s Problem Areas 


Turkism and the Soviets 


By Charles Warren Hostler. 
Allen and Unwin. 258 pages. 30s. 


HIS is an authoritative and up-to-date 
T account of the numerous Turkic 
races inhabiting both sides of the 
southern frontier of Russia. They live 
in a region of great strategic and 
economic importance. Their numbers 
are considerable. In certain circum- 
stances, they might again play a decisive 
role in Asian history. 

Colonel C. W. Hostler has collected 
and pre-digested a vast mass of material 
about their numbers, their history and, 
particularly, as the name of his book 
states, their relations with Russia. 
Especially valuable is the section which 
he calls “Handbook of the Turkish 
Peoples of the World.” In it he 
gives historical and demographical 


details about the numerous tribes and 
races into which the Turks are divided 
and, incidentally, disposes of the claim 
made on the jacket that “the fifty-four 
million Turkish-speaking peoples con- 


stitute one of the great submerged 
nations of the world.” Colonel Hostler 
makes it perfectly clear that they are not 
a nation. Asia would be a very different 
place if they were. 

Having listed and described the 
various Turkish groups, he goes on to 
discuss Turkism and Pan-Turkism. In 
this connection he accuses Dr Toynbee 
of confusing Pan-Turkism with Pan- 
Turanism and most Russian writers of 
“filling the term Pan-Islamism with 
Pan-Turkish content.” Both Dr Toyn- 
bee and the Russians have some excuse. 
Colonel Hostler himself quotes Ziya 
Gokalp (whom he describes as “the 
father of modern Turkish nationalism ”) 
as having written : 

The country of the Turks is not Turkey, 
nor yet Turkestan. 
Their country is a broad and everlasting 
land—Turan. 
And, as for Pan-Islamism, the seculari- 
sation of the modern Turkish State 
was preceded by a lengthy period during 
which the Turkish sultans claimed to be 
Caliphs of all-Islam. 

Nevertheless, Colonel Hostler does 
well to remind us that, properly speak- 
ing, Pan-Turanism seeks to unite the 
Mongol and Finnish-Ugrian races with 
the Turks and is no more a practical 
proposition in these days than Pan- 
Islamism appears to be. Pan-Turkism, 
on the other hand, is still a force to be 
reckoned with. In this connection, he 
naturally has a good deal to say about 
Enver Pasha, that colourful personality 
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who ultimately lost his life trying to 
unite the Turkish peoples of the Cau- 
casus and beyond against the Bolsheviks. 
Enver’s popularity, Colonel Hostler 
thinks, would be restored by “a revival 
of possibilities for the Turkish ideal of 
liberation of the Turks in the USSR.” 
He also expresses the view that the areas 
in which the Turks live “will un- 
doubtedly continue to develop as prob- 
lem areas” for the Soviet government. 
He even predicts (perhaps it is wishful 
thinking) that “the Turko-Tatar area, 
including Sinkiang, will move more and 
more toward real independence. This 
large region may eventually become part 
of one or more Turkish Moslem States 
positioned toward, or possibly joined 
with, the Turks of the West.” He admits 
that this involves either “a weakening 
or disintegration of the Soviet empire.” 

For a specialised work of this kind, 
good maps are indispensable. The three 
surrealist monstrosities that have been 
included are quite unworthy of their 
excellent surroundings. 


Social Plumage 


Personality, Appearance and 
Speech 


By T. H. Pear. 


Allen and Unwin. 167 pages. I§s. 


ROFESSOR PEAR has now carried a 

stage further his psychological in- 
vestigations and measurements of the 
English social scene in this penetrating 
but degagé book, which will certainly 
please all those who, after reading 
English Social Difference felt inclined 
to adapt Milton: 

How charming is humane psychology 

Not harsh and crabbed, as some dull 

fools suppose. .. . 

For Professor Pear turns the massive 
but generally unreadable findings of 
modern psychological research upon the 
things which really do matter to ordi- 
nary people—which is how and why 
other ordinary people behave and “ put 
themselves over” inthe way they do. 
He deals with the great system of com- 
munication which extends beyond and 
around the language of logical, gram- 
matical thought expressed in the written 
and spoken word. This is the sign- 
language which enables the individual 
to be “placed,” labelled or recognised 
by other individuals of the same or of 
different types; and also the methods 
by which the mask of particular person- 
alities may be built up, worn and im- 
posed. Professor Pear adopts a work- 
able definition of personality and does 
not waste the reader’s time with theory, 
before turning to the actual forms of 
expression used in the language of 
personality—accent, argot, enunciation, 
gesture, posture, clothes, hair styles, use 
of spectacles, and everything that goes 
into “making an impression,” whether 
favourable or unfavourable. 

No general theory emerges from this 
varied collection of “ personality-signs ” 
as the psychologists callthem. Professor 
Pear leaves the complexity and contrari- 
ness of social plumage to speak for itself. 
Though this is proper, it leads to a 
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certain inconclusiveness which is one 
drawback to the book; the other is 
that the subject pre-eminently requires 
a more complex medium than that of 
the printed word alone. It is a subject 
for the book-plus-tape recording 
machine or gramophone ; better still, for 
televison ; for a “social laboratory ” of 
some sort. Accent differences in printed 
phonetics (which Professor Pear avoids) 
soon pall, as Shaw, who wrote plays to 
be read as well as acted, well knew. 
Pear’s examples are far more elaborate 
than, for example, the well-known divi- 
sion of the clerical profession—which he 
does not quote—into two sections; those 
clergymen who call God “Gud” and 
those that call him “Gard.” But an 
intelligent TV producer can easily put 
the missing dimensions of sound and 
sight into Professor Pear’s admirable 
social study ; and perhaps one, bolder 
and more Third-minded than the rest, 
will make the experiment. Meanwhile, 
the raw material of future studies of this 
kind is tape recording and 8mm filming 
by the perceptive social psychologist. 
Nobody who heard the early phono- 
graph records of Tennyson reciting the 
“Charge of the Light Brigade” will 
doubt the importance of this testamen- 
tary duty to historians of the future. 


More than Therapy 


Schools of Psychoanalytic Thought 


By Ruth M. Munroe. 
Hutchinsons Medical Publications. 
pages. 42s. 


RITERS on _ psychoanalysis and 

related topics sometimes use too 
many words with too many syllables. 
This book, though it is a big one, errs 
if anything on the side of brevity, and it 
is written in plain English. It aims to 
present in simple, but not too simple, 
terms the theories of Freud and of those 
who have drawn their inspiration from 
his work, however different their own 
conclusions may seem. It succeeds in 
its aim to a remarkable degree. The 
statement of views is clear and scholarly, 
the illustrations from case material rele- 
vant, and the whole discussion shows a 
penetration and a sympathetic detach- 
ment rare in this field. 

Starting from a_ classification of 
psychoanalytic schools between those 
who, like Freud, lay most emphasis 
upon the drives of the biological 
organism and those who stress the part 
played by the self or ego, Dr Munroe 
goes on to a lucid exposition of the basic 
concepts of psychoanalysis, pointing out 
both their tentative nature and the 
solidity of the evidence on which they 
are based. Then follows an account of 
Freud’s early and later views considered 
in several different settings, and of the 
psychoanalytic theories that remain 
sufficiently similar to deserve the label 
“Freudian.” Adler, Horney, Fromm 
and Sullivan are treated separately but 
in the same settings, so that a compari- 
son between’ the two _— groups, 
“Freudian” and “ Ego,” is made rela- 
tively easy. This itself is a major 
achievement, 

The views of Jung and Rank are 
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expounded as being writers who do not 
readily fall within either of the other 
groups. Finally in the epilogue Dr 
Munroe makes an attempt to present the 
significance of all this work for man in 
general as he finds himself today. More 
and more it becomes apparent that 
psychoanalysis and its derivatives consti- 
tute a philosophy as well as a therapy. 
Dr Munroe modestly and concretely 
illustrates this wider aspect, which, 
right or wrong, has done more to change 
our views about the human condition 
than anything since “The Origin of 
Species.” 

This is not a book for the casual 
reader ; but it is no more difficult than 
it has to be, and the interested layman 
who is prepared to make a little effort 
will gain from its pages a really worth- 
while insight into the views and findings 
and differences to be found within the 
whole psychoanalytic field. 


Medieval Europe 


A History of Medieval Europe 
from Constantine to Saint Louis 


By R. H. C. Davis. 
Longmans. 421 pages. 


HIS book is a welcome addition to 

the not very extensive range of 
introductory volumes available for 
students of medieval European history. 
It is brief, but not so brief as to be 
meaningless ; it tells a straightforward 
story enlivened by many flashes of 
insight ; it is attractively written and 
beautifully _-oduced ; and it is reason- 
ably cheap. 

This is a combination of qualities not 
often found together, and they should 
ensure the book’s popularity. The 
quality which stands out above all others 
is a really lively grasp of political affairs 
and the difficulties of practical action. 
“Such plans were more easily conceived 
than executed” is a typical and timely 
comment on the plans for developing a 
system of defence against the multitude 
of enemies who assailed western Europe 
in the ninth cenury. Or again, on 
feudalism: “ What held up the develop- 
ment of knightly armies was not #ie 
failure to realise their military poten- 
tialities but the inability to find the 
means with which to pay for them.” 
Beginning with this realistic appraisal of 
the situation, the treatment of a much 
befogged institution is entirely admirable 
for its clarity and common-sense. 
Throughout he whole of the first part 
of the book (which is divided into two 
sections—the Dark Ages, c. 350-900, and 
the High Middle Ages, 900-1250) the 
reader feels this invigorating contact 
with the brute facts of the physical 
world: the Invasion, the Franks, the 
Merovingian monarchy, the Empire of 
Charlemagne and the causes of its 
dissolution—all stand up, as it were, in 
solid simplicity. 

The reader will not feel quite the 
same sense of solidity in the second half 
of the book, despite the fact that it 
contains the best chapter of all. This 
is the chapter on the Crusades, which 
in a few.-pages gives a brilliant picture 
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of the lie of the land and the problems 
which faced Crusaders and inhabitants 
alike. The scene is set skilfully and 
rapidly; the chapter evidently owes 
much to a firsthand knowledge of the 
ground and the monuments. But in 
general this later section falls somewhat 
to pieces. Perhaps this was inevitable: 
the scene is too crowded, the issues 
involved too complex, and the characters 
too subtly differentiated to give up their 
secrets when approached with the vigour 
which had earlier been so successful. 
The personalities seem flimsy rather 
than subtle, and their intentions and 
policies just a shade unreal. The book 
goes on perhaps a hundred years or so 
after it would have done well to stop, 
and in the end one is left wondering 
whether the middle of the thirteenth 
century does in fact “make a natural 
ending to the history of medieval 
Europe.” 

Nevertheless this is a very good book, 
and in assessing its merits one should 
give a final word of praise to the 
illustrations. There are several good 
maps and genealogical tables ; but two 
plates of contrasting styles of sculpture 
on the Arch of Constantine and of con- 
trasting styles of architecture at Amiens 
and Rome remain in the memory. Here 
and elsewhere the author shows his gift 
for visualising large-scale revolutions in 
concrete examples, which makes his 
bock live. 


Cover for Trade Risks 


Elements of Credit Insurance : 
International Survey 


By Hans Karrer. 
Pitman. 194 pages. 45s. 


OR twenty years Dr Karrer has been 
secretary of the International Credit 
Insurance Association, which is to in- 
ternal credit insurers what the Berne 
Union is to their counterparts in the 
export credits field. He has produced 
an up-to-date textbook which should be 
useful both to the student and business 
man and to existing and prospective 
credit insurers. 

The early chapters describe the 
world’s more important credit insurance 
organisations, public and private. Some 
of this information is already out of 
date but is not readily available else- 
where. There is also an historica] sur- 
vey which among other things lists those 
credit insurance institutions which have 
fallen by the wayside, furnishing a grim 
reminder to would-be newcomers in the 
field, especially in the private sector, of 
the latent perils in this branch of insur- 
ance. 

The author then deals with the credit 
insurance policy, enumerating the types 
in current use and analysing the usual 
terms and conditions laid down, such as 
the risks covered, the percentage of loss 
to be borne by the assured, the duration 
of credits to be covered and the pre- 
miums to be charged. He goes into the 
settlement of claims in some detail. 
Here he treats his subject too theoretic- 
ally and too legally, neglecting to some 
extent the business aspect. At times he 
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displays a slight bias in favour of the 
private credit insurer but admits, never- 
theless, that state credit insurance 
schemes have stood the test of nearly 
thirty years’ experience and maintained 
sound principles despite pressure from 
politicians and vested interests. The 
closing chapters are concerned with the 
business organisation of a credit insur- 
ance institution. This section is given 
meticulous treatment, but here again the 
author’s approach is inclined to be some- 
what academic and lacking in practical 
interest. 

In his conclusion Dr Karrer deals 
with the general economic effects of 
credit insurance and hazards a guess 
about its future prospects. He points 
out that with a sound system of inter- 
national payments there would be no 
need to insure against political and 
transfer risks and that if such a state 
of affairs ever returned, many of the 
existing governmental credit insurance 
schemes would become superfluous. 
He has some interesting comments to 
make on the relation of credit insurance 
to the trade cycle. In fact, there is so 
much of value in the book that it is a 
pity it is rather heavy going for the lay 
reader. This is due to Dr Karrer’s 
somewhat teutonic style and to the un- 
familiar terminology which he occasion- 
ally employs. 
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Labour 
Grasps 
its Nettles 


WASHINGTON, DC 
T its second convention, the reunited trade union move- 
ment—still burdened with the clumsy portmanteau 
title of American Federation of Labour and Congress 
of Industrial Organisations—has straightened its shoulders, 
gritted its teeth, and pushed out a tenth of its membership. 
First the teamsters, as lorry-drivers are called, 1,400,000 
strong, were expelled after they disdainfully ignored a last 
minute summons to rid themselves of their tarnished presi- 
dent-elect, Mr James Hoffa, and submit to a year’s house- 
cleaning under a monitor set over them by the federation. 
Then the smaller-scale sinners, the laundry workers, the dis- 
tillery workers, and the bakers, all of whom had nurtured 
leaders who lived by the commandment “ enrich yourself,” 
were tossed out. 
Although the departure of the teamsters was the most 
spectacular event of the convention, the failure of the build- 
ing trades, despite a great deal of preliminary huffing, to 
carry their jurisdictional feuds with the industrial unions— 
over who shall organise which workers—to the point of 
walking out, was of equal significance. Both were tributes 
to Mr George Meany, the president of the federation, whose 
rare qualities of resolute leadership over the past two years 
have shielded organised labour from some part of the public 
oblogquy that would otherwise have fallen on it from the 
sordid revelations of trade union abuses uncovered by the 
McClellan Committee of the Senate. Mr Meany’s ascend- 
ancy is the more remarkable in that, for all his skill, he has 
been able to do little more than fight a holding operation. 
Since the merger neither of the principal aspirations with 
which it was launched—to achieve more efficient political 
action and to organise the unorganised—has been fulfilled 
to any significant degree. In Washington, where the merger 
in the federation’s headquarters has gone fairly smoothly, 
none of the major legislation sought by labour has even 
looked like getting through and, as the result of the 
McClellan hearings, unwelcome restrictions, particularly on 
picketing, seem quite likely to be imposed. But the real 
political deals are made by the state and city labour councils 
and, in sixteen of the states, including all the major indus- 
trial ones, the AFL and CIO forces are still at loggerheads. 
New York is the latest state to report a total breakdown of 
talks, although Mr Meany, who used to head the State 
Federation of Labour, recently sent a personal representa- 
tive there to promote a marriage of the rival trade union 
organisations. 
As for trade union growth, the latest figures from the 
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Department of Labour show that, although union member- 
ship has risen since 1954, it has not kept pace with the 


increase in the labour force. Moreover, the 800,000 new 
members in AFL-CIO unions were the result, not of new 
organising efforts, but of the expansion of employment in 
already unionised firms. The publicity given to corruption 
in trade unions has thwarted efforts to organise white collar 
workers, and resentment of the AFL-CIO’s support for 
racial equality has stunted trade union growth in the South. 
The drive to sign up southern textile workers has proved 
a total disaster. The campaign was a long time getting under 
way because of rivalry between two unions. One of these, 
the United Textile Workers, which started as an affiliate of 
the AFL, is now totally discredited by the McClellan Com- 
mittee’s revelations of “ thievery ” by its officers ; this week 
it narrowly escaped being tossed out of the federation and 
it is practically bankrupt. But the former CIO union, the 
Textile Workers of America, is almost as bad a wreck. It 
spent $1 million on a concentrated effort to organise the 


Burlington chain of mills ; this was repulsed all along the 
line. 


PART from the teamsters, the building trades, from which 

Mr Meany himself springs, are his most awkward cus- 
tomers. By and large they are not vulnerable, as are the 
teamsters, to charges of wholesale corruption. But they are 
intensely jealous of their traditional jurisdictions and they 
resent the threat to their autonomy which they sense in Mr 
Meany’s firm grip on all the reins of power available to the 
national federation. Together with their traditional allies, 
the teamsters, they have been primarily responsible for gum- 
ming up the works in those states where merger has been 
thwarted. 

Sometimes it has been a problem of personalities, some- 
times a matter of style. The typical AFL political leader 
prefers to make deals backstage, on a limited range of topics, 
with the widest possible range of politicians. The typical 
CIO political leader tends to organise demonstrations, to 
pump out controversial literature, and to endorse candidates 
on the basis of their stand on a great variety of issues which 
include atomic energy and foreign policy as well as 
those of parochial interest to organised labour. In some 
states, such as Michigan, the building trades are using their 
veto over the merger of state and city councils, which 
co-ordinate political rather than industrial action, as a lever 
for securing concessions about whom they have the right to 
organise. It was therefore no surprise that the building 
trades, at their own preliminary meeting last week, should 
have voted unanimously against the expulsion of the team- 
sters from the federation. Mutinous murmurs surrounded 
Mr Meany as he robustly choked off his fellow plumbers 
and kindred craftsmen. 

But although there is plenty of room for disillusionment 
about the achievements of the federation, Mr Meany seems 
able to communicate even to the doubting some of his 
own sense of knowing exactly where he is going. When it 
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came to the AFL-CIO convention, only twenty-one trade 
unions voted to keep the teamsters in, and the motion for 
expulsion received far more than the two-thirds majority 
required. Moreover, Mr Richard Gray, the head of the 
Building Trades Department, did not make the truculent 
address which he had circulated in manuscript. But it 
looked like a near thing, and it was perhaps lucky for Mr 
Meany that Mr Gray discredited himself with his fellow- 
workers on the eve of the convention by making a states- 
manlike appeal for a trial year of wage restraint as a con- 
tribution towards fighting inflation. 

However, the major issues have only been postponed. 
As the teamsters departed, mutual assurances were 
exchanged between them and the AFL-CIO that neither 
would be the first to launch a labour war. But it is difficult 
to see how this can last. For the time being, Mr Hoffa is 
neutralised by his legal involvements. He is being tried in 
New York for illegal wire-tapping, while in a federal court 
at Washington a group of thirteen rank-and-file teamsters 
are attempting to prove that the whole union convention at 
which Mr Hoffa was elected was rigged to do so. 

If Mr Hoffa frees himself from these coils he can be 
relied on to plunge with all his phenomenal energy into the 
organising drive which his retiring predecessor, Mr Beck, 
has launched in the midst of defending himself against a 
charge of grand larceny. Mr Hoffa’s aim will be to get 
spectacular results which will show up the failure of the 
righteous Mr Meany and will appeal to the robust working 
man’s love of success. In their campaign the teamsters will 
doubtless rely on their well-tried method of organising whole 
firms at one time, by threatening to cut off delivery of 
supplies to the employer if he does not co-operate, rather 
than on the more tedious method of signing up the indi- 
vidual workers. But if they do, they will strengthen the 
demand, mounting in Congress and the country, which Mr 
Meany is struggling valiantly to keep within bounds, for full 
Iegal regulation of the deeds of “‘ overmighty subjects.” 
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Flop in Space 


AST week’s humiliating fiasco at Cape Canaveral has 
demonstrated that discretion is the better part of valour 
even in outer space. There is naturally widespread criticism 
of the Administration for the publicity it gave to its abortive 
trial of the American satellite, and for its failure to give this 
a priority which might have ensured its success. But the’ 
fault lies partly with those Congressmen and newspaper- 
men who habitually insist that the public always has a 
right to be fully informed and who even now remain impeni- 
tent and unconvinced that, in this case, greater secrecy would 
have been desirable. Secrecy would in fact have been diffi- 
cult to impose, for geography makes it virtually impossible 
to conceal the huge rockets tethered on the beaches at Cape 
Canaveral, which are constantly under the leisured, if inex- 
pert, observation of sunbathing housewives and retired 
“elder citizens” in the nearby Florida resorts. Secrecy 
would have been equally difficult to justify, since the purely 
scientific nature of this Vanguard project, the American 
contribution to the co-operative researches of the interna- 
tional geophysical year, has been emphasised ever since it 
was begun in 1955 ; this has been the excuse for nourishing 
it only with the crumbs of money and expertise which were 
left over after the projects for military missiles had had their 
fill. 

But there is a suspicion that at the last moment the 
Administration pressed the scientists to try and get their 
satellite into orbit before they were ready, for the sake of 
providing a psychological answer, even if only a faint one, 
to the Russian sputnik. Certainly the Administration 
belatedly recognised that the Vanguard had military import- 
ance as a propaganda weapon in the cold war, even if it was 
not usable in a hot one. In these circumstances the spokes- 
men of the Department of Defence who were handing out 
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press releases and answering questions with such unusual 
freedom last week might at least have emphasised, as the 
responsible scientists were doing, that the projected experi- 
ment was liable to flop, that it was only a preliminary to the 
launching of a full-scale satellite, which is not due until 
March, and that its failure would not mean that America’s 
military missiles were also inefficient. The department was 
certainly to blame for making the disaster worse than it 
need have been, but its very magnitude served to explode 
any remnant of complacency which had remained after the 
sputnik. Last week’s events may have confirmed the Demo- 
cratic view that the country needs more leadership and thai, 
the Administration lacks a sense of urgency. But it has 
also impressed on the average American that, as both Mr 
Nixon and Mr Stevenson have hastened to point out, there 
is a lot of work for every one of them to do if they are to 
catch up with the Russians. 


A Question of Ability 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S welcome decision that he is 

well enough to attend the North Atlantic Council 
meeting ends any immediate likelihood of his resignation, 
for he himself is understood to have made his ability to 
go to Paris the test of whether he should continue to govern. 
The Constitution provides that: 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the 
Vice President . 

There is uncertainty about whether the Founding Fathers 
meant “same” to apply to “powers and duties” or to 
“ office” ; so far the latter interpretation has been accepted 
automatically, since the devolution has always come about 
through the death of the incumbent of the office. But 
should a President actually resign, there would probably be 
some argument as to whether the Vice President should 
succeed to the title itself. 

What is of more importance at present is that the Consti- 
tution gives no guidance as to whether the powers and 
duties can devolve on the Vice President temporarily. IE 
Mr Eisenhower had not made such a remarkably quick 
recovery, he would have been urged to delegate his responsi- 
bilities to Mr Nixon until he was better. While an informal 
arrangement between the two men could certainly be 
worked out to take the burden off the President and to avoid 
delays in urgent business, there are many who hold that, if 
the Vice President is to take critical decisions, he should 
have legal authority. But it is also held that, since it is Mc 
Eisenhower and not Mr Nixon who has been elected by the 
people to govern them, the President should not resign 
permanently unless it is unavoidable. 

This situation would be met by the Bill which President 
Eisenhower advocated at the beginning of the year and 
which is again being pressed on Congress by the White 
House. Its main purpose—it is not clear how far this 
would in practice be achieved—is to settle the third 
uncertainty in the Constitution, over the question of what 
is meant by presidential “inability” and who is to rule 
upon it. The Administration proposed that it should be 
left to the President himself to declare both his inability 
and his fitness to resume office ; but if he was unable to 
do so the Vice President, with the approval of the majority 
of the Cabinet, should be empowered to take over as acting 
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President. Now that the practical desirability of some such 
official arrangement has once again been demonstrated, 
the Democrats who are in charge of Congress may show 
more interest in it than they did in the last session. Then 
they tried to discredit it as a political plot to enable the 
President to resign in favour of Mr Nixon, who would 
thus be put in a better position to win the Presidency on 
his own account in 1960. This was an obviously unfair 
interpretation, especially since the proposal is in the form 
of a constitutional amendment, on which action could hardly 
have been completed before late 1960. 


Crude Strategy 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


HE voluntary restrictions imposed earlier this year on 
" eae of petroleum have slammed a door on the 
mounting flow of crude oil from abroad into the eastern 
United States. But instead this foreign oil is pouring 
through a window which was left open into the five westera 
states on the Pacific side of the Rocky Mountains; these 
were exempted from the programme because they do not 
themselves have enough oil for their own needs. The 
companies which produce oil abroad have grudgingly begun 
to bring their imports into the eastern states down to the 
levels of the “ voluntary ” quotas assigned to them, largely 
because they fear that more stringent legal limitations may 
otherwise be imposed on them. Not surprisingly, however, 
those companies which also operate in the West have 
diverted more of their foreign production to that area and 
imports, mainly of cheap oil from the Persian Gulf, are 
up by 50 per cent compared with 1956. As a result, 
petroleum producers in California, the West’s only major 
producing state and its largest market, are demanding that 
the restrictions be extended to protect them as well. A 
decision on this is expected shortly. 

The Californian companies cannot claim that they are 
suffering as are producers in Texas, for example, who are 
now allowed to produce the equivalent of only 12 days’ 
output—a record low—each month. California does not 
have an agency with power to restrict production in response 
to market conditions, as do the other leading oil states, and 
its oil fields are working at full normal rates. But producers 
there do not want foreign oil to gain any increased advan- 
tage in this rich marketing area—California alone has a tenth 
of all the vehicles in the United States—where demand 
corsinues to rise and to outrun available domestic produc- 
tion, in contrast to the rest of the country. 

Although crude oil from Canada, Venezuela and, above 
all, the Middle East can compete at Californian refineries 
with the state’s own output, steadily increasing imports 
have not threatened western prices because, until the past 
summer, they did not exceed the amounts by which local 
production fell short of fulfilling the growing demand in 
the area. Moreover, so far the large importing companies, 
who also want to sell their own very substantial American 
output, have not tried to press oil prices downward, but 
have used imports only to supplement available supplies in 
order to meet demand. The non-importing companies fear, 
however, that the large companies, now that they need to 
find new markets for the crude oil they produce abroad 
because of the east coast restrictions, will reduce prices and 
deprive western producers of their present markets. 

In July, the Cabinet Committee which established the 
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import quotas for the eastern states calculated that west 
coast imports in the second half of 1957 would approximate 
275,000 barrels daily; this, it argued, would be no more than 
the difference between demand and local supplies. Actually, 
imports during this period will average about 300,000 
barrels a day, compared with 232,000 barrels in the first 
half of the year ; by the beginning of November petroleum 
stocks on the west coast were 20 per cent higher than they 
had been a year earlier. Furthermore, concern over these 
mounting stocks is rising because in the new year the first 
crude oil pipeline from the new oil-fields in the Rocky 
Mountain area to California will be opened. At the recent 
hearings the domestic producers insisted that imports during 
the first half of 1958 be restricted to a maximum of 194,000 
barrels of petroleum a day—less than two-thirds of the 
present level and even slightly below the level of 1956 im- 
ports; in fact the importing companies plan to bring in 
348,000 barrels a day during that period. 


FFICIALLY at least, the restrictive programme is not 

designed to protect prices and markets as such but to 
stop the decline in exploration for new domestic sources of 
oil. The Cabinet Committee maintained that increasing 
imports had deprived domestic producers of the incentive 
te undertake the drilling for new wells which is necessary 
to build up oil reserves for use in a possible national emer- 
gency. To bring themselves under the tent of this national 
policy, the Californian producers cite a decline in drilling 
activity in the state this year. It is questionable, however, 
whether imports, which did not become “ excessive ” until 
this autumn and have not yet depressed prices, are respon- 
sible. The costs of exploring for oil in California have 
risen enormously, both because of the constant increases 
in operating costs and because of the lack of good new 
locations in which to drill. Areas where there is any geo- 
logical likelihood of finding oil have been explored already, 
and in the potentially productive areas which remain un- 
drilled the land is jealously held by its owners. Royalties, 
once typically a one-eighth interest or less, are now seldom 
less than one-sixth. Prices for land in wildcat areas, where 
drilling is extremely speculative, used to be $5 an acre or 
less ; now they are rarely below $10, and owners often 
demand from $25 to $75 an acre. 

Nowadays most new output of oil in California is coming 
from one of three expensive sources: deeper strata in exist- 
ing fields (Californian wells are 18 per cent deeper than the 
national average) ; residential areas, where necessary sound- 
proofing, landscaping and safety precautions raise average 
costs by 47 per cent; and offshore underwater areas, where 
state and municipal royalties are 30 per cent or more, costs 
are five times greater than on land, and risks are extremely 
high. The average daily costs of drilling under contract 
have risen by 42 per cent in the last decade in California 
and, in spite of increased efficiency, new wells in the state 
cost an average of $51,400 each against $37,200 ten years 
ago, as the result of higher wages and increased prices of 
materials. A single very deep well can cost more than 
$1 million, 


As a result of all this, many Californian companies are 


for the first time drilling in other, less expensive areas such: 


as the Rocky Mountains. Californian firms were prominent 
among those who filed drilling claims on more than 1.3 
million acres in Alaska following the first discovery of oil 
there this year. Ironically, several of the most stalwart 
opponents of imports in the past have themselves recently 
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acquired foreign concessions. With reserves of oil in the 
West declining faster than new sources are being discovered 
there, importers argue that imports of oil into the area 
should be encouraged rather than restrained in order to 
conserve domestic supplies. Indeed, the long-range need 
for the United States to bring more, rather than less, crude 
oil from abroad, on which the majority of analysts agree, 
is most obvious in California—and explains why the West 
was exempted from the present quotas, 


Volkswagen in Collision 


HE Volkswagen, still the leader of the small foreign cars 
T invading the American market, has run into trouble 
with the anti-trust laws. The civil suit brought by the 
Department of Justice against Volkswagen of America, Inc., 
and its fourteen distributors seeks a court order against 
“ illegal ” fixing of wholesale and retail prices and the out- 
lawing of exclusive sales territories and agreements that 
Volkswagen dealers will not handle other new cars and their 
parts. The makers of rival European cars are well pleased 
that these exclusive arrangements are receiving attention. 
But their satisfaction may be tempered if, when the case is 
tried, it appears that a condition of selling in the American 
market is the adoption of the elaborate and mysterious pric- 
ing practices of the American motor industry. 

Last year the retail sales of Volkswagens represented $75 
million of the $175 million spent on new foreign cars ; they 
accounted for 50,000 of the 98,000 European cars sold in 
the United States. The Volkswagen will not capture such 
a large share of the 200,000 or so foreign cars which America 
is buying this year, for sales of the Renault and of British 
Fords and sports cars are coming up. But demand seems to 
be unaffected by the malaise affecting the new American 
models. Except for the Fiat 600, the two-door Volkswagen, 
at $1,591, is the cheapest car now available in America, an 
important consideration to the families buying a second 
automobile who constitute the chief market for foreign cars. 
And the very stability of price which it shares with other 
foreign makes, and of which the Department of Justice 
complains, may be one of its charms to Americans who have 
learned from experience that the list price of an American 
manufacturer is a poor guide to what must be paid when 
varying allowances for trade-ins are given and the dealer’s 
profit is shaved to make a sale. 

Dealers in domestic cars must envy the Volkswagen man, 
whose customers are prepared to wait four months for 
delivery and whose only problem is getting enough cars to 
sell. Except for the General Motors line and the small 
Rambler from American Motors, the reception of the 1958 
models—including the much-touted Edsel—has been tepid, 
and there have been some lay-offs in Detroit at a time in 
the model year when output is usually high. Many econo- 
mists would say it is the industry’s own fault for raising 
prices when buyers are increasingly cautious. They feel 
that the makers should have held their prices steady, if they 
could not reduce them, to keep production up. It is too 
early to sell the 1958 model year short. But, for the first 
time since the war, the monthly payment on a new car has 
risen, just as buyers are growing more doubtful abeut their 
ability to meet it ; it is no longer possible, by giving them 
more time to pay, to conceal that prices have gene up. 
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It’s there...but you can't see it 


You NEVER SEE the element silicon in nature. Yet it’s hid- 
den everywhere—in sand, rocks, clays and soils, and even 
in amethyst and many other semiprecious stones. In fact, 
of all the elements, silicon is second only to oxygen in 
abundance. 


MODERN SCIENCE has made silicon one of our most 
versatile and useful servants, but at the same time has 
followed nature’s pattern of keeping it out of sight. 


YOU CAN’T SEE the silicon in metals, but steel is stronger 
and more uniform when it contains small amounts of sili- 
con. Larger amounts of silicon are added to steel used in 
generators and transformers, and in motors that bring the 
magic of electricity into our homes. Silicon adds to the 
usefulness of aluminum in many important applications. 


FOR MANY YEARS, the people of Union Carbide have 
been extracting silicon from its hiding places in nature for 
use in metal-making. And now they are working with 
silicon’s exciting chemical offspring—silicones, used for 
everything from improved furniture polishes to new rubber- 
like products. 


FREE: Learn how Union Carbide silicones can help you. Write 
for booklet “Look to Union Carbide for Silicones,” 1-12, 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 

30 East 42nd Street GB New York 17, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 

HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 

INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 

INDONESIAs Nationol Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 

ITALY: Elettrogrofite di Forno Allione 

MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A. 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 

NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 


AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
Metals and Ores, Pty. Ltd. 
Widdis Diamond Dry Cells Pty. Ltd. 
BRAZIL: S. A. White Martins 
Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 
National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 


COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 


Products of UNION 

Union Carnive Plasties and Resins 

Union Canreive Silicones * Haynes Streciive Alloys 
Linpe Welding and Cutting Equipment 

Syntueric Orcanic Cuemicats * Acieson Electrodes 





UNION 


CARBIDE 


PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 
PHILIPPINE 1S.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinoviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited. 

British Acheson Electrodes Limited. 

Union Carbide Limited. 


CARBIDE include 


Evereavy Flashlights and Batteries 

Evecrromet Alloys and Metals « Nationat Carbons 
Prestone Anti-Freeze and Automotive Specialtics 
Crac Agricultural Chemicals + Dynex Textile Fibers 
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from SOUTH AFRICA 
Acclaimed by the discerning 





The greatest wine experts 
have praised the quality and 
flavour of fine South African 


for Swiss hospitality and precision | sherries, produced under the 
North or South America, Europe, the | traditional Solera system and 


the world over Middle or Far East, wherever business | matured in the incomparable 
needs, you—let yourself be swept there : : ‘ 
swiftly, smoothly under the luxurious climate of Cape Province where 
wing of SWISSAIR. wine has been made for 300 years. 
Precision maintained, weather-radar ; : : 
equipped for smooth flying under all con- | There is a selection from light, dry 
ditions—Swissair DC-7Cs and DC-6Bs : . 
operate on long range routes and the new Sherries se full rich brown to please 
Metropolitans on all main European routes. | every discerning palate. 


Fly SWISSAIR and relax under the care of . . 
Swiss traditional ‘savoir faire’. South African Sherries are 


Book through your Travel Agent _ obtainable from good wine mer- 
chants in every part of the 
Country—try them yourself 
and agree with the experts. 






























SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


Offices in: LONDON MANCHESTER * GLASGOW ° BIRMINGHAM - DUBLIN 
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Housing Out of the Cellar 


EW homes and new highways are officially expected 
N to lift spending on construction in 1958 to its 
thirteenth new record, at just under $50 billion; they account 
for $2.1 billion of the $2.4 billion increase forecast by the 
Department of Labour and the Department of Commerce. 
If the official experts are right, the physical volume of 
construction will also increase, which it is failing to do in 
1957. A year ago the forecasters were rather too optimistic; 
over half the $2.5 billion increase in expenditures on con- 
struction which they predicted for this year is failing to 
materialise. But the November figures were good, at 4 per 
cent above those for November, 1956, and home builders 
and mortgage lenders are hopeful that the official forecast 
of 1,100,000 houses to be started in 1958 may be right. 
About 980,000 is the total expected for 1957, after over 
two years of declining activity. 

Builders are unhappily aware that if they have to raise 
their prices again next spring, perhaps in the midst of a 
recession, to cover higher costs of labour, they will be 
pricing themselves out of part of their market. They have 
been shaken, too, by the results of the National Housing 
Inventory conducted last year by the Bureau of the Census; 
on the basis of a sample, these suggest that between April 1, 
1950, and December 3, 1956, about 11 million dwellings 
were built, a figure some 25 per cent greater than the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics has been reporting, even when 
allowance has been made for the inclusion, in the inventory, 
of 200,000 new trailers, and about 600,000 rural houses. 
This discrepancy will leave an uneasy suspicion of over- 
building if it is not tracked down and explained. 

The chief hope of the housing industry is that the lower- 
ing of the discount rate and the tapering off of demand for 
industrial plant and equipment mean that mortgage money 
is about to become cheaper and more plentiful. Already 
the easing of money rates is making the 5} per cent (which 
is the most that may be charged on a government insured 
mortgage) look more attractive to investors. Moreover, 
Mr Cole, the Housing Administrator, is dangling before 
Congress all sorts of ingenious schemes to quicken the flow 
of private mortgage money by the use of government 
credit. But these schemes have got Mr Cole into hot water 
with his superiors. Unless the recession becomes serious, 
the Administration will be searching desperately for ways 
of cutting non-defence spending to avoid a deficit. And 
it knows, from past experience, how little it takes, particu- 
larly in an election year, to encourage Congress to go on 
a housing spree. 


Bag hdad-off-the-Subway 


HE richest city in the world—“ Baghdad-on-the-subway” 

—struggled convulsively with unheard-of traffic jams 
this week. New York’s underground railway system, which 
normally carries nearly 5 million passengers a day, was 
suffering its worst strike. By Wednesday, only half the 
scheduled trains were running, and none at all moved on 
the relatively new city-owned line to Queens and other 
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outlying boroughs. During the rush hours automobiles were 
piled up for miles outside the bridges and tunnels leading 
from Manhattan to Long Island and New Jersey. Hotels 
were jammed as marooned workers decided to stay over- 
night ; their wives did not dare to come into the city for 
Christmas shopping. The suburban stores profited, but 
those in down-town Manhattan were half empty. “ Santa 
Claus is dying,” said one businessman tragically. 

It will take more than a clap of the hands to bring him— 
like Tinker Bell—back to life. The seven craft unions on 
strike claim to represent 11,000 of the 38,000 employees 
of the transit system, and there are 15 more splinter unions. 
The strike is illegal ; ten years ago the state outlawed strikes 
by government workers. But the craft unions feel they are 
fighting for their lives against a decision of the system 
to hold, next Monday, a single collective bargaining election 
to choose the trade union to represent its workers. This 
would inevitably mean a victory for the big, all-embracing 
Transport Workers Union of Mr Quill, a former thorn in 
the flesh of authority who has learned not to scratch. 
Emotions rose higher when four officials of the misnamed 
Motormen’s Benevolent Association were clapped into jail, 
in the middle of last Sunday night, for threatening a walk- 
out ; this could be done because they were under suspended 
sentences for their part in an illegal strike in June, 1956. 
On Monday morning, most of the drivers did walk out. 

The transit authority shows every sign of seeking a 
showdown and an end to the labour troubles which have 
plagued it. It is refusing to negotiate with the leaders of 
the “ illegal” strike and is replacing, as fast as it can, the 
motormen who are the spearhead of the present trouble. 
New Yorkers are learning, the hard way, how obstinate 
are the antagonisms between craft and industrial unions, 
which the creation of a single labour federation has failed 
to solve. It seems likely to take all the efforts of city and 
state officials and top trade union leaders as well to start 
the subways running normally again. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Air travellers to New York from overseas are now received 
at a new $30 million arrival building made of glass, alumi- 
nium and stainless steel, three floors high, 2,300 feet long 
and 640 feet wide, with improved customs sheds ; passengers 
will have only a few steps to walk from their aircraft to 
the entrances. When all the new terminal facilities at 
Idlewild Airport are completed in 1960, they will cover 
655 acres. 


The judge who originally convicted Dr Otto Nathan, the 
executor of the Einstein estate, of contempt of Congress, has 
“ reluctantly ” accepted the ruling of the Supreme Court 
in the Watkins case ; this gave him no choice but to order 
an acquittal. Dr Nathan refused to tell a House Com- 
mittee whether he had ever been a member of the Com- 
munist party or whether his affidavit that he had not, 
submitted to secure a passport, was false. In the Watkins 
case the Supreme Court held that a congressional committee 
must explain to reluctant witnesses the purpose of its inquiry 
and the pertinency of its questions. This was not done 
for Dr Nathan. 
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new atomic advance 





towards cheaper electricity 


British scientists are constantly evolving new techniques which 
vastly enhance the possibilities of atomic power. 
The General Electric Co. Ltd. is now co-operating with the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority in the construction at 
Winfrith Heath in Dorset, of what the scientists call 

“a zero energy critical assembly”. 

This will be the fore-runner of a new type of high temperature 
reactor—a reactor which will provide cheaper atomic power. 
This reactor will utilise the more plentiful thorium as fuel 

and will produce more fissile material than it consumes. 
It will operate at temperatures of the order of 14 70°F, which 
will provide better steam conditions and may even be used for 
gas turbines. Such a reactor may also prove adaptable to 
other power applications. Accordingly the highest priority 


—_ 


is being given to the Winfrith Heath project. 





The G.E.C. is proud to have been selected to assist in this work 
which will enable the Company to maintain in the future the 
lead it has secured in the industrial atomic energy field today. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Germany's Living Bridge 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


BOVE the Friedrichstrasse station in east Berlin, where 
A the district and long-distance trains rumble to and from 
the west, they have mounted an electric news beacon like 
the one which for some years has been addressing east 
Berliners from the western shores of the Potsdamerplatz. 
At twilight the other evening it was spelling out horrifically : 
“washington . . . west germany to receive atomic rockets 
earlier than expected . . . says u.s. war minister mcelroy. .. .” 

Dr Adenauer’s part of Germany, in bondage to the United 
States, heading for war and suicide : a familiar theme. Yet, 
plug it as sedulously as they may, the east German com- 
munists cannot counter the pull of the free (and golden) 
west. The population of eastern Germany has been injuri- 
ously depleted by some three and a half million refugees 
since 1945. The authorities are now planning tougher 
methods to keep their people at home. A law has been 
tabled making it a crime either to leave the country without 
permission or to deviate in any way from the instructions on 
a travel permit under penalty of a fine or three years’ 
imprisonment. 

It is impossible to keep track of all who come. In 
the Berlin-Hamburg plane early next day a dowdy passenger 
in the forties thought it proper to account for her radiant 
rubber-necking : it was her first flight ; yesterday, more or 
less on impulse, she had left her home at Zwickau, deep in 
the Democratic Republic, taken train to east Berlin, crossed 
over to west Berlin at 5 a.m., and there she was. She had 
heard that the authorities were about to make escape more 
hazardous and this had prompted her to move while the 
going was good and join her husband, who had left nearly 
a year ago and was already established in Hamburg. She 
was one of the luckier fugitives who have the means to 
travel independently ; her self-organised transit from east to 
west will not figure in the official statistics. 

The less fortunate—the ones that do figure in the statistics 
—can be seen in hundreds early any morning except Sunday, 
clutching tatty parcels and shabby handbags as they cover 
the half mile or so from the district railway station at 
Marienfelde to the official reception centre. It is astonishing 
how the flow continues, undiminished, day by day over the 
years. This winter some 2,500 are registering weekly in 
west Berlin. Rather more than half are under twenty-five, 
and sixty per cent are workers. Another three thousand- 
odd, who on one pretext or another cross the zonal border 
directly into west Germany with east German police permits, 
apply weekly at the reception camps in Uelzen and Giessen 
for permission to stay permanently in the Federal Republic, 

Lately the procession has swollen, largely because it 
was guessed that the gates were going to be watched 
more closely. Various individual motives play their part ; 
cumulative anxiety is probably the common denominator. 


Sometimes the hope of better living conditions is quite 
obviously the spur. More often, both body and soul have 
had a say in the decision to go. Many are weary of the 
mental and moral conflict that has gone on so long. They 
have no faith in the regime’s justice, which is seen to be 
political. In the schools and universities, where Leninism is 
the only allowable truth, the consciences of many teachers 
and students are profoundly disturbed. Parents are troubled 
by the lengthening indoctrination of their children. The 
prospect of respite has dimmed. “ Perhaps we ought to 
go now.” 

The unconfined reception camp at Marienfelde is com- 
posed of recent two-storey buildings so designed and laid 
out that, come better times, they can be converted into 
blocks of flats. A department of the west German ministry 
of refugees, the camp provides the simple necessities of life 
for all comers, and issues or withholds permits to reside 
in the Federal Republic. The three-man committees which 
decide each case are directed to be magnanimous, even to 
the point of gullibility. They can afford to be ; there are 
jobs in the west for all. Those accepted are instructed to 
settle in a particular Land, where they will enjoy special 
rights. They are not prevented from going to another Land 
if they insist; but they will then forfeit some of their 
privileges. 

No one is ever compelled to return to the Democratic 
Republic. As the director of the reception procedure puts 
it: “We claim that federal Germany and west Berlin are 
the real Germany. You just can’t make Germans leave 
Germany. Even a runaway criminal has the right to be 
tried by a legitimate court.” Those who are not given 
permits may either return voluntarily to the Democratic 
Republic, or stay in special west Berlin camps on lower 
allowances. Some obtain their permits to go west after six 
months’ probation. At present about ten thousand un- 
successful applicants are hanging on in west Berlin ; at the 
beginning of 1956 there were 29,000. The sluggish flow 
in the opposite direction comprises only four per cent of 
the total flitting between the two Germanies. It is com- 
posed of a handful of west Germans who have decided to 
live in the Democratic Republic for family or ideological 
reasons, of refugees going back because they have been 
disappointed by the west or refused permission at Marien- 
felde to travel farther. 

But it should not be supposed that the greater part of the 
traffic between east and west Berlin is made up of Germans 
engaged in the momentous act of changing their allegiance 
and abode. Every morning some 41,000 east Berliners go 
into west Berlin to work and return at night, while some 
14,000 west Berliners go to and from east Berlin daily for 
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the same purpose. This is why it is usually possible for east 
German refugees to slip through unchallenged in the early 
morning rush hour. 

The new chief Burgomaster of west Berlin, Herr Willy 
Brandt, considers his two prime tasks to be that of keeping 
west Berlin open as a “living bridge” between the two 
Germanies and that of strengthening its precariously isolated 
economy. Like most Berliners a cheerful and robust prag- 
matist, Herr Brandt points out that he has more or less 
ceased for the time being to use the overworked word 
“ reunification.” He speaks instead of “ the peace treaty,” 
hoping that the implications will be appreciated by all con- 
cerned. The most that Germans can practically hope for 
now, Herr Brandt believes, is to persuade the four powers 
responsible to act as agents in bringing the two Germanies 
closer together in the fields of culture, communications, and 
commerce. But the “living bridge” is still having to be 
subsidised by the Federal Republic to the tune of nearly a 
milliard D-marks a year. It can never be self-supporting 
until it is reunited along with the rest of Germany. Yet 
unemployment in west Berlin, once 300,000, has been re- 
duced to some 80,000 ; and, thanks to easier credits and 
tax concessions (on the income, corporation and turnover 
taxes), the west Berlin index of industrial production 
(1936=100) has climbed this year to I10. 


Third Man in Nato 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


th more, in the past week, a French government has 
nearly foundered—and may well still fall—on 
austerity, or what passes for austerity in the present rake’s 
progress. Three crises, or near-crises, in six months seem 
in depressing contrast to M. Mollet’s comparative longevity 
as premier. Yet they are largely due to the eroding financial 
crisis he bequeathed to his successors. The quarrel between 
the conservatives and socialists, whom M. Gaillard was 
recently so proud to have got into a government together, is 
becoming endemic. The conservatives refuse to pay more 
taxes to limit the budget deficit. The socialists want to freeze 
prices that are melting on all sides, and insist on wage 
increases for civil servants—their main trade union strong- 
hold—which may seem small increases to the recipients 
but would bore a big hole in the budget. M. Pflimlin, the 
finance minister, cannot accept all the socialist demands: 
he must stick to his ceilings (a £500 million budget deficit 
and a total of £4,400 million of budget expenditure) if he 
is to have a chance of aid from America and Germany, 
through the IMF and EPU, to pay the December import 
bill. 

M. Mollet’s sudden intransigence shows, however, that 
finance is not now his only concern. He must prove to his 
less and less submissive socialists, especially in the south, 
that Algeria is not taking the symbolic biftek off the citizen’s 
plate. He cannot achieve that simply by stumping the 
country, as he is doing, branding the Right—however cor- 
rectly—as “ the stupidest in the world ” and blandly ignor- 
ing his own part in the troubles. The socialist-dominated 
county councils of the Ain and Gard departments, like the 
chairman of that of Corréze, have lately called for negotia- 
tions in Algeria, expressing what is probably more and more 
the average wage-earner’s confused feeling that rising prices 
and war have some connection. The Socialist minority, 
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which favours negotiations, has, tor the first time, a chance 
of making a strong showing in the Socialist National Council 
or Sunday. In the coming months it could become a 
majority and reverse the party’s policy. With the present 
balance of parliamentary forces, France follows where the 
socialists lead. The near-crisis, however irresponsible, does 
at least correspond to an evolution which could be vital for 
the future of Algerian policy. 

The risk of France’s leaving an empty chair at the Nato 
meeting is the more ironic in that her financial troubles are 
variations on the Leitmotiv of all current French politics : 
the determination to be a great power, regardless of burdens, 
resources, or the priorities in the average citizen’s mind. 
Nato is the natural platform for the expression of such feel- 
ings. M. Gaillard underlined them in his minatory speech 
to the France-America Committee last week, brandishing 
“ the fear ” that if Nato remained of “ such a limited scope,” 
the “whole of Europe” might succumb to “the idea of 
neutrality,” which would “ weaken in particular the United 
States.” The implication of what Le Monde calls “ French 
Nasserism ” is that if America needs Europe (that is, needs 
France) after the sputnik, France will not tolerate Tunisian 
affrays or “ Anglo-American directorates.” The threat of 
neutrality sounds too desperate to ring true ; the French 
themselves no longer think they can be honest brokers 
between east and west, and the whole of Europe, includ- 
ing Germany and Italy, is not of M. Gaillard’s mind on 
the idea of neutrality. But France is doing all it can to 
make the most of its allies among the Six wherever their 
interests converge, and to piece together out of various 
limbs a Third Man in the Nato alliance. In a sense, how- 
ever, M. Gaillard’s choice of an American audience was 
inappropriate: French resentment has flowed, and still 
flows, stronger against Britain than America. 


* 


One reason is the apparent betrayal by the old ally, who, 
over Tunisia, more than ever left the minnows to rub along 
with the whale. A deeper reason is the element of competi- 
tion. France resents, but does not compete, with America ; 
she does compete with Britain. This comes out most clearly 
in Nato, where both countries’ militant efforts to remain 
Great Powers, in the anachronistic sense, and Britain’s 
slightly less unsuccessful appearance of one, centre in 
the symbol of the nuclear bomb. It may be absurd for 
France to develop an A bomb, and aggravate its bank- 
ruptcy by straining every nerve to fire it—as the rumours 
say—next spring. It may also be more understandable for 
Britain, despite the financial burden, to have sought nuclear 
and thermo-nuclear prestige when it was still not evident 
that atomically-armed Goliaths leave little scope for atomic 
Davids. But, while Britain has bombs, it is psychologically 
twice as hard for France to renounce the chase : she will 
be not only small among the great, but in her own eyes, 
second-rate among the small. 

Interdependence, for the French, so long as they resent 
Britain’s higher atomic status, means the “ Anglo-American 
directorate,” and all Mr Macmillan’s assurances will not 
make a tittle of difference. Rumours of Anglo-American 
agreement on missile bases in Britain rub salt into the 
wound, Even an Atlantophile like M. Raymond Aron insists 
that France, Germany and Italy cannot long accept the 
inequality of “ interdependence ” in its present form. 

This conjunction of countries is significant. Almost every- 
thing divides Britain and France just now—Algeria, Nato, 
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the free trade area. With Germany and with Italy (whom 
the French increasingly respect), it is otherwise. For all 
their deep apprehension about Algeria, neither approved 
the Tunisian affair. Neither is atomic. Germany would 
like to bridge the free trade area gap between Britain and 
France, but it would back France if it had to choose. 
The common market is cementing France and Germany 
even before it exists. Above all, as long as Dr Adenauer is 
Chancellor, Germany will not contend for the kind of 
prestige on which Britain and France insist. 

The French press, only three years ago so anti-German 
over EDC, now dwells most amicably on Germany. Paris- 
Match describes Herr von Brentano in Washington, pleading 
for a square deal for France and true equality in Nato ; Le 
Monde notes how friendly and unreserved was a recent 
Franco-German conference of politicians and diplomats in 
the Dreesen at Bad Godesberg. French and German 
farmers have decided on a “ common attitude” (no doubt 
protectionist) in the common market. When they broke off 
relations with Yugoslavia recently, the Germans asked, and 
the French agreed, that France represent their interests in 
Belgrade—once an arena of Franco-German rivalry. A 
fortnight ago, M. Maurice Faure apparently suggested in 
Bonn that since Britain refused to share production secrets, 
the Six should develop their own “ European” bombs and 
guided missiles. 

The Germans do not seem to have taken the last point. 
They know there is an element of fashion and pique in 
present French reactions, and their uncertain nature while 
the Algerian complex lasts. As buyers of weapons, with a 
strong industry, they may also hope to get some of those 
British secrets. And the common market, if France remained 
a chronic borrower, would run into squalls ; already, this 
winter, Germany may learn the drawbacks of becoming a 
lender. Yet with all this, the French and Germans have 
been drawing together with extraordinary speed since the 
Rome treaties were ratified. Now that most of the ghosts 
of a century have been laid, psychological barriers at least 
are going down at almost all points, 

This is not the eighteenth century ; there is not much 
room for the Reversal of Alliances. But the competition 
between Britain and France, coupled with the fact that 
European unity is about the only point at which the French 
have even mentally faced the political implications of 1940 
(which gives them in this sector a field of hope and 
manoeuvre they lack elsewhere), means a Franco-German 
line-up is likely to become a permanent tendency of 
tomorrow’s politics. All the more reason why the free 
trade area must be made to succeed, and why it must be 
realised that British policies of prestige clearly forfeit in 
Europe what they less clearly gain elsewhere. 


Sudanese Sects and 
Politics—il 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN KHARTOUM 


T the corner of a street in Omdurman, a policeman 
keeps negligent watch on a simple corrugated iron door 

and shows only the mildest interest if you knock and enter. 
His presence alone gives special mark to the home of Sayed 
Abdullah Khalil, prime minister of the Sudan and, now 
that parliament is closed in readiness for the coming elec- 
tions, the possessor of political power. You will probably 
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find Sayed Abdullah sitting at ease on the edge of a bed 
in the small courtyard chatting with friends, and he will 
sweep away as unnecessary your apologies for intruding 
unheralded upon him. On no man does the dignity of 
office sit more lightly. 

This humble setting is at once typical and deceptive. It 
is typical because for policy Sayed Abdullah counts the 
unpretentious digits of progress, as though visionary leader- 
ship were beyond his reach. He never seems to say a clever 
thing but equally he never says a stupid one. Yet, when 
all he has said is counted, it adds up to a policy both 
coherent and diversified. Therein lies the deception, for 
Sayed Abdullah knows where he is going and has an under- 
lying sense of authority which gives him strength. There 
is no doubt that a large part of the Sudan, and most of 
the foreigners there, feel at ease when he holds the strings 
of power. 

Nevertheless, the prime minister’s nature can be a dis- 
advantage in an election because it prevents him from giving 
the younger generation of voters, those who are rejecting 
the traditional authority of the religious leaders, any new 
dreams to live by. They turn to Ismail el-Azhary who, 
having very sensibly bought Sudanese independence with 
the money Egypt gave him to sell it, now fires them with 
enthusiasm for a new deal ; what the new deal is may be 
extremely vague, but they cheer him to the skies, while 
Sayed Abdullah walks by unnoticed. Sayed Ismail is, in 
fact, a practical man but he is careful not to let his common- 
sense obtrude lest it damage the inspirational nature of his 
leadership of the National Unionist Party. 


* 


Sayed Ismail’s kind of wisdom wilts in the wide open 
spaces of the Sudan ; Sayed Abdullah’s talk of water, cotton 
and cash sounds weightier there. It is the towns, most of 
all the Khartoum-Omdurman group, which back the NUP ; 
therefore it is the NUP which will be in direct conflict, or 
collusion, with the many foreign influences that are playing, 
or likely to play, on the Sudan in the months before the 
February elections. Communists, pan-Arabs and pro- 
Egyptians may sound queer fellows to the Bishara tribesmen 
but they seem models worth copying to a politically minded 
attorney in Atbara. 

The Egyptian government is reported to have confused 
intentions. It is said to be planning financially to back the 
Peoples Democratic Party and the Khatmia sect but, as the 
chances of the PDP are considered to be small, most 
Sudanese are apt to regard this outlay, compassionately, as 
a waste of money. There are other reports that Egypt is 
toying with the idea of giving the NUP financial support 
and this could be far more effective in terms of election 
results. It could, however, be disastrous for Egypt in terms 
of post-election policy, because the NUP’s main leaders are 
now as allergic to the pro-Egyptian policy as any Umma 
man. The simple fact is that with the decline of the 
Khatmia sect’s influence in politics, Egypt’s case is largely 
lost in the Sudan and, as no amount of money could buy 
back sectarian authority, the Egyptian government might 
just as well save its money for better causes at home. 

Soviet policy in the Sudan does not appear to be pri- 
marily concerned with the elections. It is a slavish replica 
of the long-term policy pursued in Egypt : the offer of 
trade but no pressure to get it ; the sponsoring of a succes- 
sion of visits to Moscow (one man’s mental arithmetic made 
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it 100 Sudanese in less than a year) ; the strengthening of 
the satellite diplomatic missions (a Moslem Albanian minis- 
ter is being accredited to the Sudan) ; in general, getting the 
Sudanese used to the Russian connection. Where the elec- 
tion is important to the Soviet effort is in the exploitation 
by the opposition, for election purposes, of the prime minis- 
ter’s failure to clinch a bargain with Moscow. This propa- 
ganda is most effective in the towns. Ismail el-Azhary, who 
unwittingly eased the way for the Russians by weakening the 
traditional influence of the Khatmia sect in the towns, could 
easily find himself committed by electioneering speeches to 
some deal with Russia. 

Inevitably, the west is accused of financing the Umma 
party campaign ; the United States in particular is held by 
the bazaars to have paid for the plane which the Umma 
bought in France. But the Umma party is rich enough to 
finance its own purchases. What it requires from the west 
is hard material facts, such as cotton purchases so that the 
prime minister can from now until the elections justify his 
continuing interest in the western connection. 

The position about the current cotton crop is that at first 
sales were very poor because of the prices for which the 
Sudanese held out (imagining, presumably, that they were 
bound to do well while Anglo-Egyptian trade was at a stand- 
still). But any such hopes were vain. Western buyers would 
not pay their figure and at the end of October, they still held 
at least 550,000 unsold bales. During November, the Sudan 
government seems to have grasped that Sudanese prices 
were the stumbling block to western purchasers ; it reduced 
both export tax and price by a figure which by and large 
amounts to 20 per cent. In the first three weeks after doing 
so, sales were 120,000 bales ; if this rate is maintained, the 
Sudan should get rid of the old crop before the new one 
comes in next March. If it is not, the problem of financing 
sowings without the proceeds of the old crop in hand is more 
acute than usual. The Gezira Cotton Board can face the 
time lag with some equanimity because of its £3 million 
reserves, but the private farmers will be in difficulties. 
Coverage by London banks is customary, but this year it 
may well have to be for longer than usual. 

Going beyond the immediate question of this year’s crop, 
the Sudan’s economic future is uncertain. There is the com- 
petition of synthetics ; and the new drip-dry materials which 
are proving so successful on the market are best made with 
the lower grade short-staple cottons and not the high-grade 
long-staple ones that normally enrich the Sudan. At a time 
when the problem of selling cotton increases, the Sudan is 
extending its cultivated area—the first Managil extension 
tc the Gezira area should be cultivated next year ; indeed, 
its whole planning is based on a considerable increase in 
cotton crops that constitute at present nearly 80 per cent of 
its exports. The Sudan, in short, seems to need some 
economic advice of the long-term kind, based on worldwide 
considerations, such as has been sought, for instance, by 
Iraq. 

Now that the Khatmia sect’s influence has declined, and 
that of the Ansar to some extent also, and if recurring 
troubles in the countryside discredit the Umma, which stems 
from the Ansar, the Sudan will be ruled almost completely 
by the towns. The towns represent the emerging and still 
unbalanced political consciousness of the country but not 
necessarily its essential interests. This is clearly a matter 
for the Umma to consider. It is also a matter worth weigh- 
ing when western governments plan their aid and westerners 
make their cotton purchases. 

(Concluded) 
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Jobs for Whites in South 
Africa 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


wo economic lessons in the obvious were recently 
brought home to South Africans. The first was that 
secondary industry has become almost wholly dependent on 
non-white labour, and the second that these workers, in 
spite of being subject to a rigorous colour bar, would now 
have the power to paralyse the economic life of the country 
in a matter of days if they had the will and the organisation. 

Little did the Nationalist party’s minister of labour,’ 
Senator de Klerk, realise what he was letting himself in for 
when, under section 77 of the Industrial Conciliation Act 
of 1957, he announced that certain specialised categories of 
work in the clothing industry would henceforth be reserved 
for white workers. His purpose, he explained, was to 
protect the white workers and prevent the industry from 
becoming a preserve for non-white labour. In fact, of the 
30,000 odd “ reserved” jobs, more than. 22,000 are at the 
moment filled by non-whites. 

As a result of a series of astonishing administrative 
blunders, the minister failed to make it clear that he did 
not intend to try to displace these workers at once ; nor 
that he would be prepared, as a start, to exempt 670 of the 
country’s 700 clothing factories. The minister also did not 
tell the country that there was never any intention to apply 
100 per cent reservation of work ; or that the chairman of 
his own Industrial Tribunal, which recommends job reserva- 
tions, had opposed applying the law to the clothing industry. 


The result was an unprecedented outcry from employers 
and employees in the clothing industry. The powerful 
Federated Chamber of Industries, normally not a militant 
body, realised that it had to fight the application of job 
reservation on this basis if it were not prepared to see the 
clothing industry paralysed ; and the garment workers’ trade 
unions, traditionally militant, threatened a complete walk- 
out unless Senator de Klerk reversed his decision. The 
government took fright, and a series of climb-downs and 
explanations led to the entire industry being granted 
exemption from the application of clause 77. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent the non-white workers in two out of 
three provinces from staying away from work for two to 
three days and bringing about an almost total shut-down of 
all the factories concerned. The minister of labour is unre- 
pentant. With the wholehearted support of the prime 
minister and the cabinet, he has said that the government is 
not prepared to depart in any way from the principle of job 
reservation on a race basis. He is supported by the all- 
white trade unions that subscribe to the white supremacy 
policy of the Nationalists. At the next session of Parliament 
the government will make it permissible to introduce job 
reservation on a percentage or flexible basis, so that it could 
supplant individual non-white workers by whites whenever 
it wanted. At the same time, it declares that it will never 
do anything that is in any way unjust to the non-white 
workers. 


The purpose of job reservation is wholly political: to give 
the white workers (who have the votes) the assurance that 
they need not fear that they will ever be supplanted by non- 
whites (who have no votes). But the irony of the situation 
lies in the fact that the manpower shortage in South Africa 
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today is so serious that there are not nearly enough white 
workers to meet the demand. Twenty years ago there were 
280 clothing factories employing 18,000 workers, of whom 
11,000 were white. But the white workers have now found 
more congenial and better paid work elsewhere, with the 
result that an industry, which up to 1941-42 had employed 
mostly white workers, reached a stage at the beginning of 
this year when only 16 per cent of its workers are white. But 
there is no unemployment among white garment workers: 
the government’s purpose in putting clause 77 on the statute 
book was to provide itself with a weapon that would ensure 
that no white worker would ever be workless while non- 
whites worked. The clause can be applied to any industry, 
and it is reported that investigations into the employment 
of the various races are at present being made in the 
engineering, leather, footwear and food-processing in- 
dustries. 

A growing proportion of workers in manufacturing 
industry is non-white. According to official statistics the 
number of whites employed in mining, general industry 
and transport undertakings, including electricity, rose by 
about 18,000 to 413,000 between 1951 and 1956, an increase 
of about 4.5 per cent. At the same time, the number of non- 
whites rose by 12 per cent—by 127,000 to 1,136,000. Thus 
during this period the total labour force employed by these 
industries rose to just over a million and a half ; the ratio of 
non-whites to whites rose slightly, to 2.75 to one. In manu- 
facturing alone, the ratio of non-white to white workers, 
which was only 2.09 to one in 1951, rose to 2.35 to one in 
1956. 

Figures like these are constantly dangled before 
white workers at political rallies, with the assurance that 
the Nationalist party will not let the white worker down. 
What the white worker is not told is that the increase in the 
number of non-white workers in industry has contributed 
very materially to raising the living standards of all, that 
South Africa’s economy has today become almost wholly 
dependent on the contribution of black and coloured peop'e 
in all spheres, and that prosperity is only possible if more 
and more non-whites enter industry. 


Votes for Swiss Women? 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN SWITZERLAND 


N 1292 the masculine forces of Ziirich were annihilated 

by a Habsburg prince who then went on to besiege 
their city. Thereupon the women of Ziirich put on every- 
thing they could find in the town armoury and marshalled 
themselves: and upon observing what appeared to be fresh 
troops marching in good formation, the enemy panicked 
and raised the siege. It was not, however, until 1919 that 
the possibility of accepting the women of Switzerland as 
full citizens was considered by the men, and the project 
of votes for women is still a long way from realisation. In 
1957, thanks to several ingenious devices, more progress 
has been made than in any previous year. 

Early this year a new plan for civil defence was under 
discussion ; inevitably it made considerable demands upon 
the female population, and this was welcomed by its initiator, 
Dr Feldmann, as strengthening the case for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. Surprisingly, in a village called Unterbach 
in the Valais, a canton generally in the political rearguard, 
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voting papers for the referendum to be held on the civil 
defence plan were distributed to women as well as to men. 
But the cantonal council quickly withdrew them, and on 
March 3rd the plan was rejected by a purely male vote. 
The feminists then claimed that since the constitution 
guaranteed equal rights to all Swiss citizens, women 
possessed ipso facto the right to vote. The matter was 
brought before the Federal Tribunal at Lausanne, which, 
on June 26th, declared itself unable to accept so revolu- 
tionary an interpretation of the Swiss Constitution. 
Things had now reached the type of deadlock which is 
often created by direct democracy in Switzerland. In official 
and parliamentary circles it was felt that the change was 
bound to come. There was an unadmitted awareness that 
it was faintly ridiculous for a so-called model democracy 
to be the last state in Europe (and almost the last in the 
world) which imposed obligations upon women but denied 
them political rights. Indeed, if Switzerland had been a 
parliamentary democracy its women would have had their 
votes before now. But the people—or rather the male 
population—are sovereign in Switzerland. Votes can only 


be given to women if a referendum approves a constitu- 
tional amendment. 


* 


Hitherto it has been clear that the peasants and the 
majority of industrial workers—certainly in German-speak- 
ing Switzerland—waat their women in the home. Each 
time that a modest suggestion to give them local voting 
rights in the communes has been made, the men have 
rejected it—until November 3rd. On that day, 12,667 men 
in the canton of Basle town voted in favour of giving women 
voting rights in their three communes and only 8,568 voted 
against ; two-thirds of the electorate did not vote at all. 

What is the attitude of the women themselves ? Small 
groups of professional women and students are quite keenly 
interested, but most Swiss women are indifferent or hostile 
to the plans for their emancipation. The reason they 
usually give for their attitude is that the enfranchised Swiss 
citizen has something to vote about in commune, canton or 
confederation almost every other Sunday, and it would so 
often mean going out to vote just when one is cooking 
Sunday’s lunch. Apart from the possibility of voting after 
lunch the argument is weak. It is true that there are a great 
many more occasions in Switzerland than elsewhere when 
the citizen can vote if he cares to do so, but none of the 
voting is compulsory ; it is indeed notorious that the pro- 
portion of men who use their voting rights is relatively 
small : on federal issues it is often less than 50 per cent 
of the whole. 

As things stand now the Federal Council seems likely 
to hold a referendum during the course of next year 
on proposals to which parliament has now virtually 
agreed : these would allow women to vote or be elected in 
federal elections and to vote in federal referenda. A part of 
the press condemns the government for such precipitate 
action ; it objects that the only acceptable way is to begin 
locally and work up from the’ commune to the Confedera- 
tion : the alternative, it is said, spells confusion, a state of 
affairs like that which Bismarck created when he introduced 
a democratic franchise for the Reichstag while retaining the 
three-class system in Prussia. But in Switzerland, at any 
rate, the people are more conservative than their delegates, 
and the referendum is almost certain to be rejected. 
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“‘Who’s the man, Miss Kirby?” 


“What man?” 
“ The man who waits outside every night.” 
“ Oh — that’s Bill.” 


“ Does he mind waiting?” 


SRI AANEOALS OLA EO AOU AIRE 


“Well, yes and no, but anyway he doesn’t 
have to wait now we've got a Stenorette.” 


“What's that got to do with it?” 
“Because I get all the letters done in 


half the time, in fact even Mr. Sharp 
goes on time now.” 


**] bet Bill likes Stenorettes.” 


Actually, most people like Stenorette Dictating 
Machines—for any number of reasons. Two very 


good ones being efficiency and low cost. and erase facilities — in fact, everything you need. 
A Stenorette takes an average day’s dictation on As to why it should cost so little, the answer is 
one spool of magnetic tape that can be used over simple. Stenorettes are made by the largest manu- 
and over again indefinitely. It has remote control, facturers of tape recorders in the world and in one 
immediate playback, automatic backspacing of the most modern factories in the world. 


f | Average 
$ cost 
| 59 Gns. 
DICTATING MACHINE | octuding 
? the basi 
SUBSCRIBES TO SPEED — DICTATES TO TIME | mane 





GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 
Trade enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LON DON, S.E.3. 
GS45c (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Ltd.) 
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RHODESIAN ACCEPTANCES 
——LIMITED—— 


Merchant Bankers 
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ACCEPTANCE CREDITS 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE CAPITAL ISSUES 
UNDERWRITING 


Directors: 
H. F. Oppenheimer (Chairman) 
Hon. T. H. Brand, C.M.G., Sir Charles Cumings, K.B.E., E. J. F. Harrington, 
A. E. P. Robinson, S. Spiro, M.C., W. D. Wilson 


PH 


Enquiries are invited from United Kingdom firms operating, or intending to 
operate, in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland which desire to obtain 
local funds for their interests or acceptance credits, on terms competitive with 
other forms of finance, for goods moving to, from or within the Federation. 
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Enquiries to: 
Tanganyika House @ Third Street @ P.O. Box 1108 @ Salisbury @ Southern Rhodesia 
Telephone 26071 
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FLEXIBILITY 3 hath charms too... 


EGPECIALLY WHEN APPLIED T0 CONVEVOR IDLERS V ~> 
mth 
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F-L-E-X-I-B-I-L-I-T-Y is but one of the unique technical 
advantages of JOY LIMBEROLLERS — the new conception 
in conveyor belt support. Exerting a cushioned grip across the 
full belt width—centralising the load on the belt—preventing belt 
slip, they give up to 10 times the life of steel idlers, extending 
belt life 20”. Suspended on two self-lubricating bearings, they 
need positively no maintenance. Multi-disc Neoprene rollers 


resist most corrosive chemicals, grease, oil and fire, and the 

















disc flexion under load promotes a self cleaning action. 
JOY LIMBEROLLERS can be easily and speedily set up, 
knocked down and re-situated. They weigh but 1/3rd the 
weight of steel idler sets. 


THE FULL STORY 


Dimensions, technical specifica- 
3 | tions and drawings, installation 

} recommendations ... they're 

\ | all in this JOY Booklet. Ask / 
| for Publication No. L 125. 4 
Dcceiaasaiaaiiasaciciaia 





JOY-SULLIVAN LTD. CAPPIELOW * GREENOCK * SCOTLAND. 


and at: 7 Harley Street * London W.1 
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THE STERLING SYSTEM—1 


Britain as Banker 


VEN a year or two ago doubts about the place of 
E the pound sterling as an international currency 
would have been thought almost treasonable in a 
Briton. Wicked foreign bankers, steeped in prejudice or 
wilful ignorance, could think what they wished about 
the sterling area. But now a great debate on the 
sterling system is being conducted in this country. The 
nihilists are all for ending it ; they argue that the respon- 
sibility for keeping sterling as an international currency 
gives small advantage and involves us in heavy cost. 
Through it we suffer undeserved currency crises, as in 
the summer, when our own economy was paying its 
way. The nostalgic, on the other hand, think of the 
pound in its former greatness ; they say that it must be 
great again, without examining too closely the argu- 
ments whether this is possible. One can give the critics 
their point that the international banking business is not 
one that modern Britain would be likely to engage in if 
it were starting off afresh. One can give the tradition- 
alists their point that, being in the business, Britain is 
involved in responsibility and honour for the economic 
destiny of a large part of the world, including many 
emergent territories. To have extreme views of either 
kind about the sterling area is silly, unless one can be 
certain that they can be made to work without causing 
loss or distress to all its members. 

This storm of controversy has broken within the last 
few months because of pressure on the pound and the 
critical loss of reserves of gold and dollars that are cen- 
trally held as a buttress for the whole sterling system. 
The argument is about questions that lend themselves 
to no solution in terms of black or white. It is mere 
escapism to argue that, just because Britain itself has 
this year earned a surplus in its balance of current pay- 
ments, the pressure that sterling has lived through in 
recent months is unfair. Matters are much more intri- 
cate than the balance of trade and services ; they involve 
many facets of an international banking business centred 
ou London, including the movements of working 





balances, withdrawals that call upon reserves, and the 
leads and lags in international payments made in terms 
of sterling. In all these activities, the overseas customers 
of London’s international banking system and overseas 
users of sterling play the decisive part. The working 
and reserve balances maintained by overseas customers 
in this country are indeed sources of possible pressure— 
to the exact measure that, in their accumulation, they 
have been sources of relief. The inherent danger to 
Britain represented by these debts which are owed by 
Britain to the rest of the world virtually vanishes when 
there is abounding confidence in sterling ; it can become 
Close to cataclysmic if that confidence is seriously under- 
mined. 

The first stage in any useful argument about the 
future of the sterling system is to examine what it really 
is. This is not such a waste of time as it may sound, 
for many people in this country still have the fixed 
notion that the central reserves somehow belong “ to 
us.” The rest of this article will try to show on whose 
behalf the central’ reserves are in fact held. A 
second article will examine what is at stake in 
preserving sterling as a free international currency, 
and consider what can be done to mitigate the 
disturbances that affect it—not simply to make 
things easier for this country, but to achieve a 
less crisis-ridden sterling system. That, obviously, 
would be to the distinct advantage of the bank’s 
customers as well as of the bank. First then, the facts. 

Who holds sterling ? From a succession of balance 
of payments white papers it is possible to summarise 
the overseas holdings of sterling and their move- 
ments since the end of the war in Table I overleaf. 
At the end of June, Britain’s quick liabilities to the 
depositors in the sterling system totalled £3} billion. 
It is a remarkable fact that their total size has not 
changed since the end of 1953; but although the 
banker has not increased his deposits their character 
shows some marked internal changes. Holdings of 
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sterling by British colonies have increased by over 
£200 million in the past 34 years; but holdings by 
the rest of the sterling area (which includes the self- 


TABLE 1.—UK STERLING LIABILITIES 
(£ million) 


End- End- June 30, 
1945 1949  End-1953 “1957 
Sterling area : Old basis New basis 
UK Colonies* 582 1,099 | 1,093 1,309 
Other € area 1,771 1,832 | 1,705 1,616 


2303 «62,931 | 2,796 2355 


Non-sterling countries : 
Dollar area 31 62 62 50 
163 80 40 40 36 
439 304 | 223 205 
- 623 514 366 370 278 


1,064 772 695 569 


3,417 3,703 3,493 3,474 


International institutions.... 576 511 511 660 
Total sterling liabilities 3,993 4,214 | 4,004 4,154 
* Including Ghana and Malaya 


governing countries with central banks and wills of 
their own) and by countries outside the sterling area 
are markedly lower. The holdings of £660 million 
sterling by non-territorial organisations at the end of 
June are aside from the reckoning of the quick liabilities 
that Britain has to the rest of the world, though indeed 
some provision has to be made for their repayment, 
too—for example, the £200 million worth of dollars 
withdrawn from the IMF. 


To break these liabilities down in greater detail one 
must go back to mid-1945 and the disclosures made in 
Washington in the report of the Colmer Committee. 
Table II gives these figures and the nearest comparison 
that can be made with them for mid-1957 ; for various 


reasons they are not coterminous with the figures in 
Table I: 


TABLE I!l.—STERLING HOLDINGS 
(£ million) 
June = June June ‘June 
30, 30, 30, 30, 
1945 1957 1945 1957 
Sterling area contd. :* 
Other Brit. Africa 43 Neg. 
West lndies .... 41 152 
Other Colonies. 96 Neg. 


Sterling area :* 
Australia 400 
New Zealand... 70 
South Africa.... 45 


27) 
55 | 
73 > -20St 


91 | 


Netherlands .... 


Other countries: 


Palestine and Argentina 


Jordan 
Hong Kong 
Malaya 
East Africa 
West Africa .... 489 


* Balances of colonies include dominion and colonial securities. 

¢ Total OEEC countries. $ Western Hemisphere. § In OEEC total. 
Neg.: Negligible. 
The biggest individual changes have been the run- 
ning down of balances by India and Pakistan ; the 
outstanding increase is shown in the holdings of West 
African territories, particularly by the new dominion of 
Ghana and the impending dominion of Nigeria. There 
has been a considerab'e increase in the sterling owned 
by the oil producing countries of the Middle East. 
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Sterling balances fall into five main categories, two 
outside and three inside the sterling area. Those 
held on American accounts are automatically convertible 
at the official rate and are almost negligible in size. All 
other non-sterling countries hold their sterling in trans- 
ferable accounts; they can transfer sterling among 
themselves, or within the sterling area, and can buy 
dollars with them at little above the official rate. These 
balances are of a size that ought not to present a problem 
—given confidence in sterling—since they are probably 
no more than adequate to finance the work they 
have to do. They are held for the most part by 
foreign banks operating in London ; if they were to get 
rid of all their sterling they would have to close their 
doors—though they do go short of it. 

In the sterling area itself, distinctions can be drawn 
between three groups of sterling holdings. The first 
consists of the independent countries of the Common- 
wealth. Their balances are unquestionably available 
for their free use. India has shown how free that 
use can be; Ghana and Malaya may well do the 
same in the years to come—though they could be 
warned by India’s own discomfort. India’s balances 
are fast approaching the effective vanishing point, 
and while the reasonable ambitions of Ghana and 
Malaya for industrial development in future years may 
eventually present big cheques on the bank, the sterling 
balances held by the dominions of today and tomorrow 
do not at the moment present any intractable problem. 

The second group of members consists of the oil 
producing countries of the Middle East. Kuwait has 
spent only a fraction of its mounting revenues and is 
building up sizeable sterling reserves. Iraq has been a 
responsible depositor, though it is officially exchanging 
some of its sterling for gold. Persia now holds a reason- 
ably stable sterling balance of about £20 million. If 
the Middle East countries were to go in for mutual self- 
help, to correct the disparities in their oil resources, 
their sterling holdings would be affected. But short of 
disaster their sterling revenues ought to continue to 
expand, and their holdings of sterling at least ought not 
to fall. 

Of all the holdings in the sterling area, the biggest, 
and the most rapidly growing of past years, belong 
to the colonies ; the form in which their balances are 
held is analysed in the third table: 

TABLE Ill—STERLING ASSETS OF THE COLONIES* 


(£ million) 
December 31, June 30, 
3 1957 
Holdings of : 
Currency Boards 372 447 
Sinking Funds and Savings Banks 246 
General purpose Reserve Funds, etc.. 394 
Marketing Boards 113 
Funds with UK Banks 286 


1,486 
of which invested in Dominion and Colonial 
Securities | 177 


* Including Ghana and Malaya 
The different forms of these holdings range from quick 
assets to assets that might be mobilised as a matter of 
last resort. 
s 
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To assess what is volatile and what is permanent 
in the balances depends considerably on psycho- 
logical factors. If Britain were to make it known that it 
was giving up the job of international banking on behalf 
of these and other customers, the balances would obvi- 
ously become very volatile indeed. So long as sterling 
remains an international currency, and so long as the 
sterling system can provide satisfactory reserves to meet 
the reasonable demands that may be made upon it from 
time to time by its depositors, they need not be exces- 
sively volatile. The essential role of the sterling system 
is to pool a large part of the world’s liquid reserves and 
of the working capital that is essential to the conduct 
of international trade. So long as that is assuredly so, 
one might chance the guess that no more than, say, 
£300 million of the present total of £3,500 million need 
be regarded as earmarked for the eventual financing of 
capital development in the various countries concerned. 
That, it must be emphasised, is no more than a guess, 
and it presumes that developing countries will be able 
tc satisfy their bulk needs for capital on the long-term 
market. Beyond this, the effective safeguards that are 
required are those needed to cover the normal seasonal 
swings of the reserves, and the accentuations to those 
swings that are caused by the leads and lags in pay- 
ments made in sterling as confidence in it ebbs and 
flows. 

Confidence can, indeed, make or mar the whole 
picture ; critics of the system base their case on the 
argument that confidence can never become strong 
enough to make the sterling system as we now know it 
viable in future. But confidence itself must have some 
relation to the assets that the sterling system holds 
against its liabilities—what might be called the sterling 
area’s liquidity ratio. How does that ratio now stand ? 
The first line assets are the gold and dollar reserves, 
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which total $2,185 million. The second line, already 
mobilised, consists of the securities held by the British 
Government and pledged as collateral security against 
the Export-Import Bank credit. Their value is probably 
around $900 million, from which should be deducted 
the $250 million now owing to the Export-Import Bank. 
A third line of reserves, for use only in extremis, would 
be provided by the dollar and other foreign exchange 
securities belonging to British subjects, but deposited 
with “ authorised repositories.” Their value is a matter 
of conjecture, and it is a good deal lower than it was a 
few months ago; but it would seem reasonable and 
conservative to put them in at $800 million. Taking the 
three lines of reserves together (and leaving out entirely 
$600 million of working balances kept in dollars by 
British banks), the total comes to $3,700 million, and 
after allowing for $250 million due to the Export-Import 
Bank and for $561 million due to the IMF, the net 
reserve amounts to $2,900 million. That is equivalent 
to £1,030 million, which is certainly no more than is 
sufficient to cover expected withdrawals and the seasonal 
fluctuations which the sterling system, like any other 
monetary system, must expect to occur. The reserves 
are not big enough to make it easy for Britain to handle 
al] the world banking transactions to which it is com- 
mitted. Nor are they so hopelessly low as to make it 
impossible to handle them at all. 

They are certainly inadequate to allow a considered 
winding-up of the sterling system—but no banker’s 
reserves, though they may be entirely adequate for 
normal banking, are designed to meet a total demand for 
immediate repayment by all his depositors. The suffi- 
ciency of the reserves is not the only consideration on 
which the future direction of the sterling system ought 
to depend. But the facts about them are a necessary 
foundation for the next stage of the discussion. 


Amputating Aircraft Research 


There are some disquieting aspects about the 
Government’s policy—or lack of policy—towards 
research for defence. 


HE MINISTER of Supply, who knows better than 
most that time is an important element in techno- 
logical research, cannot have enjoyed explaining 
to the House of Commons on Monday that he “ would 
hope to be able to make a statement on Government 
policy on the research question before the spring.” 
He, his department, his suppliers the aircraft industry 
and his customers in the services all know that the 
spring is too late for such a statement. Since the last 
defence white paper drew a sharp dividing line across 
the page of aeronautical development, all these people 
have become increasingly, alarmingly aware of decisions 
not taken, orders not given, and work not done, while 
a wordy cobweb of debate and discussion accumulates 
around the files. 


A defence policy presupposes a research policy. The 
effectiveness of Britain’s nuclear deterrent today stems 
from orders that were given anything up to a decade 
ago ; its weaknesses from orders that were not given, 
or what amounts to the same thing, not given in time. 
The weapons that are now nothing but shapes in a 
wind tunnel and impulses inside an electronic computer 
will decide the fighting strength of the services five to 
ten years from now. Unless new ideas continue to be 
fed in to set this slow skilled process of research and 
development in motion, it will suddenly be discovered 
when today’s projects are through the pipeline that 
there is nothing following on behind. The pipe now 
has an air bubble because during the greater part 
of this year 1957, no new work was fed in at the far 
end. Once such a break in the continuity of research 
has been allowed to occur, there is no short and easy 
way by which it can be overtaken, as the Americans 
are now discovering. The recalcitrant rockets of Cape 
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Canaveral are part of the price which the United States 
is paying for its late start in long-range rocket develop- 
ment. What price, ask the services, will Britain pay 
in the late sixties for this lost year of work ? 

A good deal of righteous indignation can be felt 
towards those ultimately responsible for not taking 
decisions, in this case the Minister of Defence and 
the Treasury. But in fact they face a much wider 
and more difficult decision from which all these others 
stem ; namely, how much research effort can this 
country properly undertake in the name of defence ? 
It is at the moment developing : — 

hydrogen bombs ; 

tactical atomic warheads ; 

a 2,000-mile range ballistic weapon ; 

improved marks of the V-bombers ; 

improved stand-off bombs for them ; 

anti-aircraft guided weapons ; 
the P.1 family of fighters ; 

airborne guided missiles for them ; 

atomic-powered submarines ; 
guided weapons to replace naval guns ; 

fighter aircraft for carriers, which cannot take missiles ; 

a supersonic naval strike aircraft ; 

civil airliners ; 

aero-engines in great variety ; 

helicopters ; 

tanks and armoured fighting vehicles ; 

radar, radio and electronic work of wide scope covering 

everything from ground installations and computers to 

minute control instruments. 
And, in addition, the Government is responsible for a 
considerable programme of pure aerodynamic research 
and investigations into structures, metals, electronics, 
research aircraft and paper studies of such projects as 
supersonic airliners and atomic-powered aircraft which 
it will certainly be under considerable pressure to 
develop. The defence white paper did cancel what 
would have been two big projects, a supersonic bomber 
and a supersonic fighter to come after the P.1. series. 
But the list remains formidable enough after these 
deletions. 


HE effort which this country can properly put into 

defence has been officially calculated at about one- 
quarter that of either the United States or the Soviet 
Union. But just as much scientific effort goes into 
developing, say, a bomber for Britain’s tiny bomber 
command as goes into developing one for the whole 
of the United States’ strategic air command. The 
amount that must be ploughed into research and 
development per weapon will remain the same whether 
the aircraft is ordered in tens or thousands. If Britain’s 
whole effort is therefore to be held at one quarter of 
that of the other two atomic powers, it follows that 
only one quarter as many different weapons as they 
provide can be developed here. ’ 

By that yardstick, the country is still attempting to 
do far too much at once. The process of cutting back 
research and development projects, understandably, is 
meeting vigorous service opposition, since to abandon 
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any one class of weapon involves writing off the branch 
of the services that would have used it. To cancel, for 
example, the development of a fighter for the Navy 
eventually means writing off aircraft carriers in any 
purely British Navy. This is the only logical way to 
get worthwhile economies and ensure that what pro- 
jects stay on the list can be developed at full pressure. 
But until it has been decided what is to be cut bodily 
out of the programme, no one is sure what stays in 
it and development of a wide variety of projects is 
held in suspense. This debate about what must be 
cut has gone on the whole summer and is reaching its 
climax now that next year’s defence white paper is 
being drafted. 

The first stage in the exercise seems to have been 
an attempt to reduce the research and development 
spending by the Ministry of Supply to roughly three- 
quartérs of its present level, that is, from a round figure 
of £200 million to something nearer £150 million. 
On this kipd of budget, the Ministry said that it might 
just as well have gone out of business, and vigorously 
enough to prevent so big a cut—or any significant cut— 
from being made. Research has, however, become 
increasingly expensive. The current level of {£200 
million a year may be enough to keep going most of 
the work that the Ministry already has in hand ; but it 
allows no margin to undertake anything new. No fresh 
development contracts have been placed almost since 
the beginning of the year. 


NE problem arising from the new defence policy 
O is the widening gap between military and civil 
requirements. The shift to guided missiles means that 
there is no longer any military need for continued 
aerodynamic research into high speed aircraft and 
structures. Nevertheless, civil airliners cannot be built 


without it. Most of the establishments where this work 
is done are owned by the Ministry of Supply, notably 
the Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough and 
the wind tunnels at Bedford. For that matter, most 
of the electronics research of the country is also done 
in Government establishments, This is nominally for 
military purposes: in fact it provides unquestioned 
benefits for civil industry in radio techniques generally 
and the development of control systems in particular. 

The Government does seem to have accepted 
responsibility for continuing to do pure theoretical 
research on behalf of the aircraft and electronics 
industries. The review of research establishments 
mentioned by the Minister of Supply last week is 
intended to see how this can best be done and whether 
it should be financed out of a separate civil vote. But 
although it will get substantial Government help in 
basic research, the aircraft industry will probably have 
to find its own money for development. It is some- 
times argued that certain civil projects, such as the 
much-discussed supersonic airliner now being studied 
as a paper exercise under Ministry auspices, by the 
country’s leading designers will be too costly to build 
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without direct Government aid. This airliner is more 
likely to cost £200 million than the figure of {100 
million usually suggested. But if the industry, given 
basic research assistance, is not big enough to under- 
take this or any other civil ventit‘e unaided, that is a 


clear sign that they ought not to be developed in this 
country. 


HE other outstanding military item in the Ministry’s 
4 expenditure, the 2,000-mile range ballistic weapon, 
also requires the closest scrutiny. This is a huge 
undertaking, although opinions differ on the proportion 
of research resources it is consuming, and scientists 
stoutly maintain that such missiles are substantially 
cheaper to build and to keep in service than one of 
the current V-bombers. A distinction needs to be 
drawn between building a research rocket of this size, 
and actually putting a ballistic weapon into productiun. 
Many of those who argue against building ballistic 
missiles here and for relying on American supplies are 
still not prepared to go the full distance and cancel 
all long-range rocket research, in spite of the cost. 
Rocket engineering is a new department of technology. 
It has already made its mark on the control systems 
used in industry and its influence is not likely to stop 
there. 

It can be argued that a country with any industrial 
pretensions needs to understand these new techniques 
and that the time when space stations and satellites 
will assume a practical importance is not as far off 
as it seemed six months ago. When the British ballistic 
missile is ready for service in the mid-sixties it may 
be needed more for satellite launching than as a deter- 





Tin restriction is back again, and back with a 
force intended to proclaim that the International 
Tin Council means business. 


schemes and hard times of the nineteen thirties 

rings in what has happened to tin in the past 
fortnight. The first commodity scheme, tailored to the 
terms of the Havana Charter, and with full consumer 
representation, has run into heavy weather in its first 
year; drastic restrictions by producers have been 
ordered to hold the price of tin and enable the buffer 
stock to swallow the tonnages offered to it—tonnages 
that have been far heavier than the statistical estimates 
of the surplus suggested that they could be. Probably 
the International Tin Council did enough last week to 
stop the rot: possibly the sharp impact of restriction on 
the mines may be eased when the pipe line is clear. But 
the restriction promises under-employment for the 
mines and eventually, if it is maintained, unemployment 


\ w echo from the commodity surpluses, restriction 
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rent weapon. Britain’s atomic power programme and 
atomic industry are both the direct outcome of the 
country’s atomic bombs. But possible, eventual, and 
incidental economic advantages are not conclusive 
arguments for spending large sums on a project that 
was begun for purely political reasons. The ultimate 
test is how seriously other types of defence research 
have to be cut in order to accommodate it within a 
limited research budget and whether the country is 
stronger or weaker as a result. 

The promised integration of British and American 
research cannot have any material effect on work 
already in hand. The ballistic missile already includes 
much American know-how, and its engines are 
American-designed ; the aircraft industry has drawn 
heavily on the results of American research. Com- 
mercial secrecy, rather than military secrecy, has pre- 
vented greater interchange ; the only way to overcome 
this seems to be for British and American scientists 
to work together on a common project as they did on 
the atomic bomb. Information exchanged after the 
work has been done is like comparing notes after an 
examination ; it comes too late to be of practical use. 
Development of guided weapons to counter incoming 
rockets is just beginning ; this might be handled as 
just such a joint project with advantage to both sides. 
But both countries realise that once begun, this kind 
of interdependence is difficult to unscramble: Britain, 
in particular, would deliberately be abandoning general 
self-sufficiency in its weapons. To break up a joint 
project would set both countries back several years. 
Like the ballistic missile, the proposal has political 
implications out of all relation to its material, physical 
effectiveness. 


for the mine werkers in the six main producing 
countries. 


This is what the Tin Council did: 


(1) It disclosed that the buffer stock manager had 
accumulated 10,000 tons of tin by November 21st. 

(2) It called immediately for the second contribution 
(£3,650,000) equal to 5,000 tons of tin to be made wholly 
in cash by the producers and to be paid over in sterling 
by December 6th. 

(3) It announced that some countries would also con- 
sider making their third and final contribution (also equal 
tO 5,000 tons) to the stock (not necessarily more than 2§ 
per cent in cash) ahead of the demand which can only be 
made when the stock has reached 15,000 tons. 

(4) It fixed the exports of the six producing members 


for the three months December 15th to March 15th at 
an average of 284 per cent below their hitherto 
unrestricted output. 

(5) Finally as a sop to the consuming members and lest 
the price of tin should rise too steeply, the buffer stock 
manager was authorised in this three months period to 
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sell tin as low as £781 a ton. Normally he may not sell 

below £830 a ton. 
It is now for the producing countries to apply export 
restriction with the utmost speed to make it effective 
by December 15th. Though the average cut in pro- 
duction is 284 per cent, its incidence on current output 
in the producing countries is uneven: 

Permitted output Approximate 


for three months cut 
per cent 


Country 


Indonesia 

Bolivia 

Congo 

Thailand 

Nigeria 
Restriction will become effective with different speeds 
according to the preparedness of the producing country 
and the length of the supply pipe line. Malaya and 
Siam are almost ready. The mines have their basic 
tonnages allotted though these are being revised. 
Exports should drop sharply. Nigeria is not far behind. 
Nor is there much doubt that the Congo could act fairly 
quickly. In Bolivia the mines are nationalised ; it should 
be simple to apply control at the port of export. But 
there is a long pipe line between the mines and the 
smelter in Liverpool which will take two months to 
drain. One big doubt concerns Indonesia where the 
machinery of government is now held together by 
frayed threads. It happens that the tin concentrates are 
still shipped in Dutch vessels to the Arnhem smelter 
in Holland, in which Indonesia has an interest. If the 
Dutch vessels cease to call can the tin be lifted else- 
where—to Japan or to China ? 

A second doubt concerns production in the coun- 
tries where it is unrestricted. Russian exports—6,600 
tons to Western Europe in the first ten months of 1957 
against about 1,500 tons in 1956—are one of the reasons 
why confidence in the price of tin has been undermined. 

‘There is also a small but appreciable production that 
evades restriction because it is raised in countries that 
are members of the scheme only as consumers. Of 
176,000 tons of tin produced in the world last year 
156,000 tons came from the six restricting countries, 
8,000 tons from China and about 12,000 tons was 
produced in small amounts by countries which include 
Australia, South Africa, Portugal and even Britain. 


ESTRICTION has, however, been applied at a rate 
R that far exceeds the world’s surplus. The surplus 
was estimated by the Council a month ago at 12,500 
tons a year and though it is believed to have been 
revised upwards since, it cannot be near the output 
cut of about 43,000 tons a year now announced. That 
cut is intended to take care of the supplies in the pipe 
line, and leave a margin for uncertainties. 

The buffer stock will remain an effective weapon, 
even if 11,000 tons of its buying power is already com- 
mitted. It must after the second call have about 7,000 
tons of buying power in hand, and the final 5,000 tons, 
partly no doubt in metal, may soon be trickling in. Its 
task of holding tin between a floor price of £730 and 
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a ceiling of £880 is [ pRopucTION AND CONSUMPTION 
far less formidable | ‘990 tons (World excl. USSR) 


than the job that | 200 
the prewar buffer 
scheme faced be- 
tween 1938 to 1939. 
That scheme came 
into being when the 
price of tin was only 
£160 a ton and the Oo 
Malayan quota only 
334 per cent plus 

4 Per cent as contribution to the buffer. Armed only 
with 15,000 tons of tin and to start with no cash, it 
nevertheless got the price within its range of £200-£230 
and kept it there until war came. 

The collapse in the tin market is an affair of confi- 
dence. Consumers-and merchants all down the chain of 
distribution have been reducing stocks. There has also 
been a rounding off in the hitherto growing demand for 
tinplate. But the real surplus of tin does not begin to 
match the tonnage that has been unloaded on to the 
buffer stock in the last weeks of last month. It is an 
open secret that in the last few weeks of November the 
buffer had to buy at the rate of about 1,000 tons a week 
to hold the cash price at {730 a ton. A moderate true 
surplus does exist and would have existed for the last 
few years had not the American stockpile been a residual 
buyer. But the buffer cannot be allowed to step into the 
stockpile’s shoes as a permanent repository for the 
world’s surplus. It must count on selling as well as 
buying if it is to be an effective price stabiliser. Only 
reduced output can abolish the surplus. That is the 
long term remedy. 

The market reaction to the shock treatment that the 
Tin Council devised was favourable. Cash tin remains 
at £730 a ton and the buffer still takes in a little metal 
as the last unrestricted shipments are hustled out of 
Malaya, but three months tin which a fortnight ago 
stood at a discount of £46 a ton has risen to a small 
premium. Operators no longer fear that the Council 
will abandon its “ floor” price of £730 a ton. The mine 
reaction is more difficult to foresee. Malaya will have 
to work on a production quota of about 67 per cent, 
and it is permissible with groups to transfer quota so 
as to concentrate production at the most efficient units, 
but most mines may assume that when confidence has 
been restored and the pipe line emptied the degree of 
restriction needed will be less. Managements will prob- 
ably jog along on 
short commons and 
hold their labour 
forces together for 
the next few months. 
When they see the 
more permanent 
shape of restriction 
they may begin to 
transfer quotas and 


| eRee concentrate produc- 
JFMAMJJASOND tion 


150 


100 


50 


= 
£per ton. Buffer must sell 


| Say 
| Buffer must buy FORWARD * 
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SALARIED DIRECTORS 
& SENIOR EXECUTIVES 
need special pension schemes and special 


pension schemes need expert advice. 


For advice based on experience of setting up 
hundreds of schemes to suit individual 


requirements, write to 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office : 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices : 


28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 


DECC Oe Oooo oon eoooooooeeeeooeoeeeeeee 





EXECUTORS & 
TRUSTEES 


holding shares in family businesses and small 
public companies may well have to meet 
Estate Duty liabilities by selling these hold- 
ings. But it will usually be desired to avoid 
selling out or loss of control. Estate Duties 
Investment ‘Trust — known as EDI'TH — was 
formed to assist in this problem. 


Estate Duties Investment 
‘Trust Limited 


Our booklet, F.6, “The Death Duty Problem’, 
will be sent on request. 
HEAD OFFICER: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2. National 0231 
BRANCHES: 

Birmingham: 214 Hagley Road. Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth Street. Central 5429 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 


Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Square. Edinburgh 30212 
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Friend in the Kast 


FROM ADEN TO TOKYO, wherever your Eastern travels 
take you, he will not be far away. He is the local manager 
of ‘he Chartered Bank. He is there to serve you—and 
no one is better qualified to do so. The Bank which he 
represents links East and West through a system of 
branches which extends to most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete 
and up-to-date banking services, sustained by wide 
knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, travel 
and investment. In particular a highly effective credit 
information service and skilled assistance and advice 
are available to merchants and manufacturers secking 


new business connexions in Asian markets. 


THE 


CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool 
Agencies at New York and Hamburg 
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PH tell you something 


else about Shell... 





Ten to one you’re thinking of oil, but Shell also means chemicals from petroleum on a vast scale for 
industry and agriculture. Take the surface coatings industry for example, goodness knows how many 
thousands of gallons of paint are made annually, but a great proportion of them are better products 
because of Shell solvents — and Epikote Resins. These epoxy resins are giving paint astonishing new 
power to fight corrosion, and they’re sparking other exciting developments in plastics and electronics. 
Resin development is just one field in which Shell are creating new opportunities ... to coin a phrase... 


Shell Chemicals partner the pioncers 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17, Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


In association with Petrochemicals Ltd - Oxirane Ltd . Styrene Products Ltd. 





“EPIKOTE"’ is a Registered Trade Mork 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








IN THE MARKET 


Gusher for BP 


OW vast was the flood of applications for the British 
Petroleum Company’s issue of £41 million 6 per cent 
Convertible Debenture ? As this issue of The Economist 
goes to press the hard pressed issuing banks are still count- 
ing, with nothing certain except that all records for 
responses to public issues have been broken, that it has been 
applied for more than ten times so that applications have 
been for over £400 million stock. Rueful applicants on 
the public forms are counting their chances in the ballot 
which they suppose to be inevitable. On the assumption 
that the work of allotment can be fin:shed in time for dealings 
to start on Monday, they also guess that the opening 
premium may exceed £5. It is not always true that the 
heaviest applications foreshadow the biggest premiums in 
initial dealings, but enough serious investors seem to have 
made up their minds that the stock may ultimately be worth 
about £110 to justify the assumption that there will be 
buyers as well as sellers on Monday. 


Sept. 18 Sept.20 Nov 5 Nov. 20 Dec. II 


Exchequer 3% 1960........ 96 #3 93 943 955% 954 
Savings 3% 1965/75........ 70 33 67 4; 68 68} 68 & 
Funding 33% 1999/2004 .... 67% 62 {8 63 + 63} 63; 
bi ey eR eee 641k 60 33 61 %& 61 § 615 
Financial Times Government 

Securities Index ......... 81-51 77-45 78-07 78:47 78-74 
WOW thudea awrey cea saneene 4\/- 39/- 36/14 39/- 37/9 
* SG” THOMEROFE .. cscccs 193/3 182/6 149/44 145/— 141/104 
Tube Investments.......... 64,9 58/6 50/3 55/-* 52/9 
WOE occas vectsanensees 93/14 86/3 74/6 81 /- 76/3 
Financial Times Ordinary 

rere 192-2 177-2 159-0 172-4 166-4 

Gilt-edged prices shown net of accrued interest. * Ex-dividend. 


Is it in a bull market that investors are behaving with 
this enthusiasm ? The table of prices does not justify 
that supposition. Gilt-edged—still naturally below their 
pre-Bank rate levels—have recovered well from the low 
point touched just after that event. There has been a good 
business in the shorts and a strong market at the longer 
end of the medium-dated list again this week, the Financial 
Times index of Government stocks rising from 78.29 to 
78.74 in the week ended on Wednesday. Industrials have 
slipped back a fraction, The Economist indicator dropping 
I.I to 177.2 this week ; but industrials are still comfortably 
above the trough of November 5th. There is on those 
facts no clear evidence of trend on the industrial side, 
though the gilt edged market appears to be under firmer 
control than for several months past. 

But it is now clear at the opening of the Christmas 
three week account that more money is available for the 
support of new issues than most experts had foreseen. On 
the industrial side new issues are going like hot cakes, and 
on the gilt-edged side the Government broker is a steady 
seller ; the recent small Nottingham 6 per cent issue has 
also reached 43 premium. The obvious move is to increase 
the flow of issues and thus draw off the head of steam. 


Ii is probable that another small gilt-edged issue will be 
brought forward before Christmas. For the longer view 
the creation of another British Government stock so that 
the Government broker’s supply may be replenished looks 
as though it may soon be necessary. On the industrial side 
of the market the giant Shell issue, still planned for late 
January or early February, is beginning to obscure other 
operations. The news that an underwriting syndicate is 
being set up to deal with the New York end of it suggests 
that preparations are well forward. Meanwhile the flow of 
issues will be increased by the decision of Richardsons 
Westgarth, the heavy engineers and atomic specialists, to 
issue £3} million of convertible unsecured loan stock on 
terms still to be announced. The company is also writing 


the nominal value of its ordinary stock units up from §s. 
to 10s. 


PRODUCTION 


Steel Down Again 


OR the second month in succession, British steel output 
fell slightly in November: the industry produced 
429,200 ingot tons, about 2 per cent less than the peak out- 
put of September. November itself is ordinarily the peak 
month of the year for steel production ; but there has been 
a falling off in demand for tinplate, and a general softening 
in the forward market for many other kinds of steel has 
made the mills less ready to accumulate stocks, which had 
become fairly high by the end of the summer. They were 
1,673,000 tons, in “ingot equivalent” terms, at the end 
of August: by the end of October, they had already been 
reduced to 1,561,000 “ ingot tons.” 


STEEL CONSUMPTION AND INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT: 
QUARTERLY, 1955-57 





Finished Steel Industrial Production 


Consumers’ Metal- 

Apparent Merchants’ All using 
Consumption Stocks Industries Industries 
(’000 tons) (1948—100) 

1955— 1 .... 3,312 — 143 157 
ease 3,377 3,508 137 155 
We wacs 3,041 * 127 140 
are 3,491 3,645 144 164 
1956— | .... 3,602 3,914 141 136 
W aees 3,538 4,040 138 149 
race 3,045 4,040 127 135 
Ree saas 3,386 4,228 140 151 
1957— 1.... 3,492 4,359 142 152 
reaes 3,427 4,392 140 153 

Me cada 3,136 4,403 128 (153)t 

* Official ‘‘ metals, engineering and vehicles ’’’ index, less ‘* metal 
manufacture.”” ft July-August only. 


At the end of August, these producers’ stocks represented 
about four weeks’ production, which is not exceptional. But 
stocks in the hands of consumers and merchants now amount 
to about four months’ consumption of steel. These stocks 
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have been built up fairly steadily, irrespective it would seem 
of the course of steel consumption, which has varied up and 
down a little during the past two years. At the peak of 
the 1955 boom, consumers were having to make do with 
about little more than three months’ stocks. The possibility 
that credit policy, plus a levelling off of demand for their 
own metal products, might influence them towards doing 
so again is obviously one of the reasons why the steel indus- 
try is beginning to trim its own output and stocks. 


BRITISH TRADE 


Better Trade News 


HE provisional trade figures for November bring a modi- 
i. cum of reassurance about the trend of British exports. 
They rose in value by £15 million above the disappointing 
October figure and were 4 per cent above the monthly rate 
in the first ten months of the year. At the same time imports 
fell sharply and, as a result, the trade gap was reduced to 
£22 million, the smallest deficit for any month in the last 
seven years except October, 1954, which was affected by 
the dock strike and November, 1956, which was affected by 
Suez shipping delays. 

Imports in October had been unexpectedly large ; in 
November they were unexpectedly small. The detailed 
trade accounts, when they are published, may help to explain 
this sudden switch. But current imports represent orders 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million. Monthly averages or calendar months) 


| Exports 
1 to North 
Americat 


Imports Exports Re-exports Trade 
eid. f.o.b. f.o.b. deficit 


264- 
258 
2/2: 
247- 
279 


12-2 
13- 
13- 

9- 


Ist quarter... 328- 
2nd_s,, ss. ae 
7 <4 «a oon 
Sth 4g! eines) Bee 


Ist quarter... 352: 
2nd ss, oe oo 
3rd g one 
October ..... 353 
November* .. 


278 
283 
265 
27: 
286 - 


SSN NWHAW 
~pUMO URNUN 


WDOADH ONOWW 
Oreano CO-o 


ww 
Nn 
So 
o 


* Provisional. + Excludes £29§ million worth ofs lver bullion repaid to 
the United States between April, 1956 and April, 1957. 


made some time ago, and the rise and fall may be due almost 
entirely to speculative buying in face of rumours of a de- 
valuation of the pound which brought purchases forward 
into October. By November, however, some elements of 
import demand may have been dampened by the new mone- 
tary stringency, or some buyers, in this period of falling 
prices, may have tried to pare down their orders in anticipa- 
tion of further cheapening. Import prices are now lower 
than they were two years ago, and the combined import bill 
for this October and November just equalled that for the 
same two months of 1955. 

The recovery of exports was not spectacular, and does no 
more than allay the fears of deterioration aroused a month 
ago. For the margin of expansion in British export trade 
seems to have nearly disappeared ; in the first eleven months 
of this year exports were only 43 per cent more in value than 
in the same months of 1956, and most of this increase must 
be represented by higher prices, leaving perhaps a bare 
one per cent rise in the actual volume of exports. 
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THE FRANC 


France Scrapes the Barrel 


HE French Finance Ministry decided this week that 
ZZ in order to meet its dollar obligations maturing at the 
end of the year, it would be necessary to mobilise part of 
the French commercial banks’ holdings of dollars. French 
banks have been instructed to remit to the Bank of France 
30 per cent of their dollar balances by December 2oth. 
This applies to dollars the “ratissage” technique that 
France now regularly uses on the EPU currencies held in 
the French commercial banks. It avoids for the moment 
the necessity for dipping into the Bank of France’s gold 
reserve now down to just over £200 million. 

The clawing back of dollar balances is expected to 
produce between $50 million and $70 million, at the 
expense partly of the working balances which French banks 
ought to maintain for current trading purposes. But another 
major function of these dollars is to act as counterpart 
to the forward sales of francs affected through French 
banks. Foreign concerns with franc assets have in recent 
months naturally been hedging their exchange risks by 
selling francs forward. Many of these sales have been 
made against dollars. In the absence of countervailing 
forward purchases of francs, equilibrium has been secured 
by the French banks, through which forward sales of francs 
against dollars had been made, buying spot dollars and 
holding them in New York against the maturity of the 
forward contract. By mobilising dollar balances, the Bank 
of France is in fact using foreign currency which should 
be earmarked against forward contracts made largely by 
non-French institutions. 

This ratissage shows the desperate straits of the franc. 
In addition to the £200 million of gold held by the Bank 
of France, the foreign exchange reserves in the Stabilisation 
Fund, according to reports from Paris this week, amounted 
to the equivalent of only £8 million. Endeavours are being 
made by France to raise a loan in the United States to 
mobilise the balance of the French quota with the IMF 
and to convert part of the EPU accumulated deficit into 
a bilateral debt to Germany. But negotiations on these 
cannot begin in earnest until the French National Assembly 
has approved the Finance Law on which the debate began 
on Friday of this week. Even if new credits can be arranged 
it seems probable that a further substantial cut in imports 
will have to be made in the New Year. 


THE WAIVER 


Britain’s Seven Bisques 


HE British Government is at the point of decision 

whether to use the first of the seven permitted post- 
ponements of the annuities on the US and Canadian loans. 
The waiver clause as renegotiated this year allows Britain 
to opt to postpone seven out of the fifty annuities (principal 
and interest) with the understanding that no excessive pro- 
portion of the seven bisques will be concentrated in the 
early part of the period. 

It could now be argued that the gold and dollar reserve 
after allowing for the borrowing from the IMF and the 
Ex-Im Bank is lower than it was a year ago when a waiver 
was Claimed under the original terms of the loans, and that 
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WCE og FRANCE w 


“mn, COGNAG io 


The end to a perfect dinner— | 


as decreed by French Law 


French Law controls the Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac | 


naming of the finest brandy justly called the “Pride of 


with extreme severity. Itdecrees Cognac”. And it is important | 


that only brandy originating to you that Remy Martin make 
from the Grande and Petite nothing less good. This means 
Champagne districts of Cognac that when you insist on Remy 
may bear. the proud title of Martin, you are sure to get a 
Fine Champagne. really fine brandy . . . genuine 
Remy Martin produce Fine Fine Champagne Cognac. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


— if you have business in 


PARIS ~ BRUSSELS 


book 


NIGHT FERRY 


Through Sleeping Car Train 


EVERY NIGHT IN EACH DIRECTION 


OUTWARDS IN WARDS 


p-m. a.m. 
9.0 | depen. cncree LONDON ccc arr. | 9.10 
(Victoria) 

p.m. 
ms |) eee 
(Midi) 


p.m. 
Tee | ome 
(Nord) 


REGULAR AND RELIABLE 


1 caeieeiteee 
For further information SOUTHERN 
apply to principal travel 
. Nihatieinhteetaiiaieee 
agents or Continental 


Enquiry Office, Victoria 
Station, London, S.W.1I. BRITISH RAILWAYS 


But .. please don't forget the others ! 
There are nearly 4,500 Children in our Family 
who also hope their wishes will come true— 


WILL YOU BE THEIR SANTA CLAUS? 


A Voluntary Society still Needing Your Help 
CHRISTMAS DONATIONS gratefully received by the Secretary, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E.11 
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YALE INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
speed handling of supplies — efficiently and safely 


Speed, efficiency and safety are more essential than ever space and manpower. As a result, Yale trucks quickly 
in handling today’s vast quantities of materials. That’s pay for themselves, then continue to keep your materials 
why industry the world over has turned to Yale Industrial handling costs to a minimum. 

Lift Trucks. Yale Petrol, Electric, Diesel and Hand Lift Trucks- 
Whatever type of materials you must handle, Yale trucks available in currencies of the Free World-are bui't to 
lift and move heavy, bulky loads in less time... stack the same high standards wherever you buy them. Your 
loads high for maximum use of storage space... increase Yale Sales and Service Representative is equipped to help 
the safety factor in all types of handling operations. you select the Yale truck best suited to your particular 
These advantages mean big savings-savings in time, handling needs. 


YALE’ INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


*REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Manufacturing Plants: VELBERT RHLD., GERMANY * WEONESFIELD STAFFS, ENGLAND 
and PHILADELPHIA. PA., U.S.A. 

THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
CHRYSLER BLOG., N.Y., U.S.A. Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK  saint-OUEN, SEINE, FRANCE ¢ MILAN, ITALY 
ae , and BARCELONA, SPAIN 


QVQUUVVOOUVNOOUYVQOULYUOCUUOUCUUUUEUEELAU CHEE 


UCONN 63 2.520 F at pio aa hl oa eect Gebruder Groh 
BELGIUM, Liege shld Fenwick 
DENMARK, Copenhagen .... os V. Lowener 
FINLAND, Helsinki ................... ....Oy Machinery AB 
GREECE, Athens vows the Hellenic Technical Supply Co. 
HOLLAND, Rotterdam ..... as ..Wan Eyle & Ruygers, N.V. 
IRAN, Teheran ihe: Sabet-Pasal Co., Inc. 
IRELAND, Dublin ................. Blackwood Hodge (Ireland) Ltd. 
ISRAEL, Tel Aviv... Automotive Equipment Ltd. 
ITALY, Milan Sscessasbeass in Fenwick 
KENYA, Nairobi , Equipment Ltd. 


LEBANON, Beirut Nicholas Stephanou & Fils 
MOROCCO, Casablanca Forges de Bazas 
NORWAY, Oslo A/S Lowener — Mohn 
PORTUGAL, Lisbon ow. Henry M. F. Hatherly Ltda. 
RHODESIA, Bulawayo D. Drury & Co. (Rhodesia) Ltd. 
nN 2262022 oo ese ea ecient Fenwick 
SWEDEN, Stockholm A-B V. Lowener 
SWITZERLAND, Zurich Forrer-Fenwick 
TURKEY, Ankara... Bs ssitiaissiaevsiecovves Oe: WUCEPEE Varese 
UNION OF S. AFRICA, Johannesburg D. Drury & Co. Ltd. 


UUUDVUUVNUOOVOOOOOOUUUUUQQQQQQQQUQQQQUQQ0NQ00000EUUUUUUEELE 


LULU LULL TT 
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of the reserve. The main argument against postponing 
the annuities due at the end of this year is psychological. 
It might be thought (though it should not) that postpone- 
ment of the loan annuities would be another black mark 
against sterling. 

Another decision which the British Government must 
make in the near future is whether to renew the standby 
credit for $738 million with the IMF which expires at the 
end of the year. This is a decision which should cause 
little difficulty. This substantial and unconditional addi- 
tion to the reserves for the defence of sterling will. cost a 
mere quarter of one per cent per annum. Both these 
matters were raised in Parliament this week drawing the 
answer that decisions will be announced next week. 


HOME EQUIPMENT 


Home Sales Up, Exports Down 


ALES of household goods, in full recovery now for about 
S a year, appear to have swept past the Chancellor’s 
tightening up operation in September without a tremor. 
Reports from showrooms and department stores around the 
country give no evidence of any slackening so far in the pace 
of business. Indeed September’s measures may actually have 
helped sales for a while through fears of further hire pur- 
chase restrictions. Up to the end of that month, according 
to the personal consumption figures for the first three 
quarters of this year, total spending on durable consumer 
goods was running 10 per cent above last year and 13 per 
cent higher than in 1955: in actual quantities these increases 
represented gains of 11 per cent on 1956 and § per cent on 
1955. 


OUTPUT OF CERTAIN HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


(January—September) 


1955 1956 1957 
Refrigerators ........ (£ mn) 13-5 aia a > 
ee (000) 572-1 2- 390- 
Cookers 8187 - "772 (000) 253-1 185-4 239-2 
Washing machines ... (’000) 681-8 438:2 494-7 
Vacuum cleaners ..... (000) 671-1* 474 -0* 604 -2* 
OCCT (’000) 854-0 724-0 1,007 -0 
RagiOSrAMS 2 ...600080% (’000) 230-0 135-0 175-0 
Television sets....... *000 990-6 770-1 1,122-9 
Furniture...... (1948 — 100) 154-0 147-0 157-0 


* January-June. 


But if home sales have, in total at least, now exceeded 
those of two years ago, production has not. Among recorded 
items only radio, television, refrigerator and furniture 
manufacturers have been more active than two years ago. 
Lower exports by other manufacturers have not been wholly 
offset by the vigorous revival in their home sales and pro- 
duction is on average still running about a sixth to a fifth 
below the 1955 level. 


COAL 


The Cost, as Reckoned 


HIS has been the traditional “ bull week ” for Britain’s 
coal mines, the one that settles the size of the last 

pay packet before Christmas for the face workers on piece 
rates. 


It is practically certain to have been well above the 
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since one half of the Ex-Im Bank credit was recently 
borrowed in order fortify the reserve it would seem illogical 
not to use this much cheaper way of preventing a weakening 


4,436,600 tons mined last week; whether it will have 
matched the 4,787,800 tons of the bull week of 1956 is 
much less certain, since this year’s output has been steadily 
below last year’s since the end of August. In September, 
October and November Asian flu had a marked effect on 
coal output ; what is more important, however, is that since 
the attendance condition was removed from the shift bonus 
in June, total absenteeism has settled down almost one per 
cent higher (last week, for example, it was 12.46 per cent 
of the possible attendance in a five-day week, against 11.82 
per cent in the same week of 1956). Broadly, this means 
some 2 million tons of coal a year. In the first five months 
of this year, deep-mined coal output was 3} million tons 
higher than the same period of 1956. Since then, it has 
been about 3 million tons lower than during 1956 and the 
year’s deep-mined output is unlikely to differ much from 
last year’s total, though higher production at the opencast 
sites may make the total coal output about 14 million tons 
up on 1956. 

Extra absenteeism since it ceased to cost the miners their 
bonus has not been responsible for the whole of this poor 
showing ; but it is probably the main avoidable cause. The 
National Coal Board must have reckoned with some such 
figure of coal loss when it decided to make this concession 
without any undertaking about output from the miners, for 
whatever that might have been worth, this spring ; indeed, 
if it loses only two million tons a year through abolition of 
the attendance condition, it will do only half as badly as 
it used to tell the National Union of Mineworkers. What 
must disturb the board more is the failure of the continued 
installation of further power-loading equipment to offset 
this loss of effective man-hours ; for the present, the only 
ascertainable net effect of these extra machines seems to 
be to degrade even more of the coal that comes up the 
pit shaft. 


MONEY MARKET 


Discount House for South Africa 


HE formation of the Discount House of South Africa, 
with Mr Harry Oppenheimer as chairman and the 
implied backing of the Anglo American Corporation, is a 
further step in the creation of an independent money market 
in South Africa on something like the British model. The 
present move involves only hiving off a discount house from 
Union Acceptances, so that Union Acceptances can remain 
ready to act as a merchant bank, an issuing house and as an 
acceptance house. The new discount house can borrow 
money at call rates, a shade below the current discount rate 
and use it to buy bills, and hold as security bills accepted 
by the acceptance house, trade bills with a bank endorse- 
ment, Treasury bills, or short dated government stocks. 
That would help to absorb and deploy temporary money 
that the South African institutions often have at hand, such 
as the temporary surpluses of insurance companies, building 
societies, and not least the mining finance houses. It is the 
intention to use these funds to provide short term finance 
for the South African government as the London money 
market finances the British Government. But to exploit 
the opportunity it will be necessary for the Treasury to make 
its bills more marketable and of reasonable denomination. 
The governor of the Reserve Bank, Dr de Koch, has shown 
himself ready to reduce the denominations of some of the 
bills to £50,000 and to issue some in bearer form whereas 
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until recently they were not saleable and were only issued 
in very large denominations. It is hoped that he will 
eventually move further towards open competitive tenders 
for the bills and full marketability. 


INDONESIA 


The British Stake 


FFICIALLY the Indonesian drive against the Dutch is 
O not anti-British or anti-European. In practice, British 
trading interests cannot remain indifferent to the chaos 
that has been created, to the run on the banks, or to the 
drying up of foreign trade as Dutch shipping is seized or 
runs to Singapore for shelter. The Chartered Bank and the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank operating in Indonesia are 
carrying on with their present European and Indonesian 
staffs, although the Dutch banks have been put under 
military protection, possibly in order to forestall more 
extreme action. The British estate companies are also 
apparently able to carry on; the main question for them 
is what is to happen to their Dutch employees,. who 
sometimes constitute the entire European staff. Because 
of the non-Dutch interests involved, the Indonesian govern- 
ment regards the operations of the Royal Dutch-Shell group 
in a special light, and has denied reports that the local offices 
of the group’s subsidiary, BPM, have been seized. One 
of the four Unilever factories in Indonesia has apparently 
been seized by its workers. But there are wide areas in 
Indonesia where the government’s writ does not run, and 
what has been proclaimed in Jakarta is not necessarily true 
of Sumatra, where the main oilfields and many rubber 
estates lie. The highest hopes of the trading community 
are based on the fact that thinking Indonesians obviously do 
not approve of what is happening. “A flagrant breach of 
our constitution ” is the phrase reported to have been used 
by Dr Sjaffrudin, Governor of the Bank of Indonesia. 
Sensible Indonesians must have their worries too. If ship- 
ping is frightened off, how are the essential rice imports to 
arrive ? And is not Indonesia’s investment in the Arnhem 
Tin Smelter now a hostage to the Dutch ? 

Indonesian rubber shares have hardly been affected by 
the crisis. The proclaimed stoppage of profit remittances 
from Indonesia to the Netherlands has little meaning, for 
in practice profits have not been remitted for some time. 
Permission to remit has not been easy to obtain in the past, 
and before it could be granted it involved the purchase of 
an export certificate, for foreign exchange was only made 
available against the proceeds of exports. The cost of these 
export certificates implied an effective exchange rate for 
imports and remittances of 79.48 rupiahs to the £ against the 
official rate of 31.91 rupiahs to the £. Small wonder that the 
shares of the rubber estate companies are valued on the 
basis of their assets outside Indonesia, in the hope that the 
directors will eventually throw in their hand and distribute 
the available cash to shareholders. What is happening now 
may bring that day nearer. 


Fears for Rubber 


UBBER prices have hardened this week following the 
R chaotic developments in Indonesia, which seem to 
threaten the flow of supplies from the world’s largest pro- 
ducer. The rise has indeed been modest—3d. to 25;'6d. 
a lb. for spot with three months forward rubber at a 
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moderate premium. The comparative equanimity with 
which the market has taken the news is based first on the 
knowledge that stocks both in producing and consuming 
countries are high ; secondly, on the fact that Indonesia 
cannot afford to do without income from rubber so that 
any interruption in supplies should be only temporary ; 
and lastly on the fact that the bulk of Indonesia’s output— 
last year 428,000 tons of a total of 687,000 tons—is native 
grown. This suggests that some 260,000 tons of estate 
grown rubber might now be threatened, but since shipping 
is also threatened, the outcome for Indonesian rubber sup- 
plies as a whole is quite obscure. Some shipment is taking 
place almost normally. 

There are good reasons, however, for viewing the longer 
outlook with great misgiving. Most of the estate managers 
are Dutch nationals. Even if they are allowed to return 
to their normal -work when the present crisis is over, it is 
questionable whether they will wish to do so. The younger 
generation in particular may not stay. 

Rubber estates under British and to a much lesser extent 
American ownership contribute one-third to the estate- 
grown output of Indonesia ; Dutch plantations account for 
the balance. Nearly all British firms in Indonesia are staffed 
to the extent of a half with Dutchmen. The consequences 
of anti-Dutch measures could therefore be significant to 
operational efficiency. The bulk of the rubber imported 
into Britain normally comes from Malaya. In the first nine 
months of the year imports from Indonesia were 13,235 
tons, compared with 148,248 tons from Malaya. But the 
United States, relying much more largely on natural rubber 
from Indonesia (118,000 tons was imported in the first eight 
months this year) may have to turn increasingly towards 
Malaya. There have already been reports of more American 
enquiry than usual on the Singapore market. 


INDIAN OIL 


Agreement in Assam 


FTER difficult negotiations during the past two years 
A agreement has finally been reached between the Burmah 
Oil Company and the Indian Government on the formation 
of a joint rupee company to exploit the recently discovered 
oil reserves in Assam, in north-eastern India. Burmah Oil, 
through its subsidiary the Assam Oil Company, has long 
been the only indigenous producer of oil in India, but its 
output in Assam, some 400,000 tons a year at present, is 
only about 8 per cent of India’s current requirements, and 
the balance has to be imported. Reserves in the new fields 
in turth-eastern Assam are estimated to be sufficient to 
support a production of some 2} million tons a year, which, 
if developed during the next three years, would then 
be able to supply over a third of the country’s rising 
requirements. 

Burmah Oil is to put up two thirds of the equity capifal 
of the new company, and the Indian government the other 
third (not a half, as it had previously insisted). Two 
refineries are to be set up as nationalised concerns by the 
Indian government, one of about one million tons capacity 
in Assam itself, and a second larger one at Barauni in Bihar. 
This is a compromise between the recommendation of the 
company that a single refinery should be built at Caicutta, 
the most economic site, and the Indian government’s prefer- 
ence, on political grounds, for Barauni ; the final decision to 
erect, first, a small refinery in Assam, was dictated largely 
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If it’s a question of mixing... 


Do you make Dyes, Drugs, Detergents or Drinks — 
Oils, Ointments, Emulsions or Inks? 









Do you produce Paints, Polish, Plastics or Petrol Products — 
Lotions, Lacquers or Liqueurs — Cereals or Soaps? 


Do you manufacture Food, Fodder, 
Pharmaceuticals or Fertilizers ? 


Whatever your final product, it will be composed of ingredients that must 
be mixed in certain proportions. 

There may be a thousand and one ways of choosing these percentages, all 
consistent with your customer’s requirements. 

But only one of these mixtures will satisfy YOU: the one that costs less 
to make than any of the thousand others. 

—-= How can you determine the 


| tine 
UT ts exact composition of this 


LEAST COST MIX? Phone or write to us for details 


of our Computing Service. You 
may find, as others have, that 
your investment in Least Cost 
Mix Computations gives you a 
hundredfold return. 






4 


The answer is : 
By using a modern mathematical method, 
suitable for electronic computation. 


There is such a method. 


The economists have a word for it: 
LINEAR PROGRAMMING. = 


Ferranti have a computer for it: 
The PEGASUS at Portland Place. 


It will find your Least Cost Mix 
quickly — accurately — unfailingly. FERRANT! 


=- 


FERRANTI i 


WEST GORTON -: MANCHESTER 12 Telephone : EAS 1301 
London Computer Centre: 21 PORTLAND PLACE, W.1. Telephone: LANgham 9211 
























ALMANACK 
1958 


answers the questions | a7 7" 


l Yy I 


The intelligent man likes to be sure of his facts. Have you 
ever been almost certain of the answer but unable to prove 
you’re right? Or wanted to find something out quickly 
without spending hour after hour in a reference library? 
Or are you of an enquiring mind... just wanting to know? 
Then buy a copy of the 1958 Edition of Whitake#s 
Almanack. In its 1200 pages you’ll find—and 
find quickly with the quick-referenceindex— | 
the answers to almost every question that 
crops up in everyday life: on television 
...0n the wireless . . . in the office . . 
in the club . . . by the fireside at home 
... among your friends . . . 
Here is a complete reference | 
library, brilliantly concise, clear and | 
accurate, within the covers of one | 
easy-to-handle volume. Get a copy | 
of Whitaker’s 1958 Almanack today 3 i 
—and put it on your list of y + Sees ee 
Christmas gifts. ; . ; 











Look it up in Whitaker's Almanack 1958 


Politics. Ministers and party strengths. 
past and present. Government changes; 
By-election results. Full list of M.P.s: 
Parliamentary summary. Foreign affairs, 
facts and figures about the U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R. and all other foreign countries; 
U.N.O. 

Home Affairs. Government depart- 
ments, staffs, salaries. Statistics for 
teacher, politician, businessman, quiz 
competitor, fact-finder; from city 


populations to flying speeds, bishops’ | 


stipends to burglary figures. Directories 
of Banks, Insurance Companies, Clubs, 


| Trade Unions, etc. 

Sport. Classic winners, jockeys, owners, 
etc. Cricket averages and records. Foot- 
ball tables and records. Rugby results. 
All other sports, from athletics to 
| motor racing. 

Up-to-date information on every 
| subject from astronomy to zoology. 





GET IT NOW AT YOUR 
BOOKSHOP OR BOOKSTALL 


1190 pages for 18/6. Shorter Edition, 700 pages 10/-. 
Also (ready Dec. 19) Library Edition, Leather 35/-. 


Published by J. WHITAKER & SONS LTD., 13 Bedford Sq., London, W.C.1 


RONALD MORRISON & CO. LTD., EDINBURGH 
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sense 
and no 


nonsense 
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This is the sensing unit of the Powers-Samas PCC*. It senses 
mechanically the data to be processed and signals the information 
to the electronic unit. There is no nonsense about this 
method of sensing! With positive mechanical reliability it 
keeps pace with electronic data processing—done automatically, 
at astonishing speed and with self-checked accuracy. With the PCC, 
the Emp Electronic Calculator and other electronic 
machines, Powers-Samas are bringing the very latest techniques 
to the service of industry. However, accounting efficiency 
does not necessarily call for electronics. Every day, hundreds 
of Powers-Samas punched-card installations, using mechanical 
equipment, are operating with optimum efficiency and 
economy, fulfilling a great variety of accountancy needs at home 
and abroad. Powers-Samas offer electronic and mechanical 
equipment of 21-, 40-, 65/130- and 80/160-columns 
capacity ....arange to meet all needs and all budgets. 
*The Powers-Samas PCC— 
a full-scale electronic computer for commercial, industrial 


and public service accounting. 


consult 


POWERS-SAMAS 


They have forty years of accounting 
‘know how’ and the world’s finest accounting 
equipment—electronic or otherwise. 


POWERS-SAMAS ACCOUNTING MACHINES (SALES) LTD.. POWERS-SAMAS HOUSE, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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by strong pressure from Assam. Burmah Oil, which previ- 
ously refused an Indian government demand that it should 
raise the entire capital for a pipeline to Barauni, has under- 
taken to make to the new company a sterling loan of £10 
million, to meet the foreign exchange cost of a pipeline from 
the oilfields to the first refinery in Assam. The financing of 
the extension of the pipeline to Barauni has bern left for 
future discussion, as has the marketing of the products 
refined in the nationalised refineries. The delivered price 
of crude oil at each refinery is to be either the lowest price 
of imported crude oil delivered at Calcutta, or the cost to 


the producing company plus an agreed return, whichever 
is the lower. 










Brussels on Wheels 





BARCLAYS (DC & O) 
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A Setback Recovered 


SLIGHTLY lower profit and an unchanged dividend 

for the year ended September 3oth have already been 
announced by Barclays Bank (DC&QO). That unspectacular 
result is shown by the full accounts to have been in reality 
a noteworthy achievement. The bank’s assets in Egypt 
were expropriated last autumn and handed over to the 
Bank of Alexandria, a new company formed for the pur- 
pose. The accounts exclude this Egyptian section, repre- 


by this eye-catching exercise in urban 
highway engineering? Making it 
easier to get to the heart of the city 
will not ease movement or parking 





RUSSELS is more than the metro- 

politan and geographic centre of 
Belgium. It has a fair slice of the 
country’s industry, concentrated mainly 
in the south-western part of the city. 
It stands at the intersection of several 
international highway routes. Its 
million-odd population, too, are them- 
selves rapidly becoming motorised— 
one in ten now owns a car—while 
motorists from the provinces, none of 
which is more than a few hours’ 
drive away, are increasingly acquiring 
the habit of running in for short visits. 
On two of the main radial arteries 
entering the city—from Mons and 
Ghent—traffic increased by 40-50 per 


central pillars over the trams and local 
traffic. At another point a 450-yard 
tunnel has been dug under the busiest 
street intersection in the city and under 
another underpass which crosses 
laterally ; a 260-yard junction tunnel 
syphons off traffic turning right from 
the main tunnel to the underpass. 
Further out, new road works have so 
far been mainly geared to the needs of 
visitors to the Brussels Exhibition 
which opens next April. The first 
section of the peripheral motorway to 
be tackled, for example, runs by the 
exhibition car park; but it also links 
the Ostend. and Antwerp motorways 
with a complex system of flyovers at 


inside the “ pentagon.” Well-developed 
trafic studies however have revealed 
that the bulk of vehicle movement 
inside the city takes place between the 
pentagon and the King Leopold’s inner 
ring, and the Ministry is planning to 
improve the city’s smaller radial 
arteries as part of the general pro- 
gramme after 1958. So far the 
programme has been relatively cheap 
—£{14 million will be spent by next 
year—including £1 million on the 
viaduct and £3 million on the tunnel. 
But the plans for easier access between 
the ring roads are based upon meeting 
traffic volumes only 25 per cent greater 
than 1957: yet since 1949 traffic has 


cent between 1952 and 1955. The 
inevitable result—rapidly worsening 
congestion inside the city—18 months’ 
ago led the Ministry of Public Works, 
with the wary support of the municipal 
burgomasters, to start a large road 
programme intended to turn Brussels 
into—in European terms at least—an 
automobile city. 

The basic plan is quite simple. At 
three stages in its growth the city has 
been fortunate with its road builders. 
A century ago the old city walls were 
pulled down and turned into a 
pentagon-shaped ring of wide boule- 
vards. Fifty years ago Leopold II 
laid down another ring of handsome 
boulevards around what were then the 
city limits. These two ring roads and 
the peripheral road running around 
the present built-up area, and the main 
radial roads penetrating the city, are 
magnificently wide thoroughfares 50, 
60, or even 80 yards broad. Thus no 
frontage sites with high rentable values 
have to be acquired to construct a 
motor throughway down the centre of 
most of them. Major crossroads and 
squares are being underpassed (five 
such underpasses are already open). 
On one difficult section, where the 
boulevard crosses a canal, a 1}-kilo- 
metre viaduct carries the motorway on 


each junction. 
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Can Brussels solve its traffic problem 


COMPLEX FLYOVERS 


PERIPHERY ROAD 











been rising steadily by 10-12 per cent 
a year. 


ANTWERP (Motorway) 


@ IMPROVEMENT BY 1958 
@ TO BE IMPROVED AFTER 1958 =—=—= 
OTHER MAJOR ROADS =o =———= 
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senting some 5 per cent of total business ; last year’s balance 
sheet included £35.8 million of deposits in Egypt, repre- 
senting £17.6 million of advances and bills discounted and 
£18.2 million of local cash and investments in short-term 
securities of the Egyptian government. Yet the bank has 
grown so fast that its total deposits actually show a small 
increase, implying a growth outside Egypt of £36.2 million, 
of which £22 million was in advances and discounts. The 
remarkable recovery from the loss in Egypt shows up in 
the fact that there are now 77 more offices than last year. 
This bank, unlike all but one of the big five, is still able 


to show its investments “ under cost and not exceeding 
market value.” 


COPPER 


Must Output be Cut? 


HE news last week that there had been discussions in 

London among leading copper producers—not only 
from Rhodesia—has naturally revived talk of further output 
curtailment though it has put no strength into the sagging 
market and cash copper remains only a shade over £180 
a ton. That may be a reasonable market reaction, for the 
conversations will not result in any agreement by major 
producers to curtail production in unison. Some of them 
may curtail individually according to their needs, and to 
that extent follow the example of the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust group which has cut its output by 10 per cent. 

If reduced production without any agreement is in 
prospect the costs of production of various mines become 
relevant. It is here that the sharp difference of interpreta- 
tion between the American Anaconda group and the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust group becomes important. The 
Anaconda view is broadly that expressed in these columns 
on November 23rd—that the marginal producers are not 
in Rhodesia. The Rhodesian Selection Trust view is not 
quite the direct opposite: it is that the Rhodesian mines do 
not come in at the most favourable end of the range of 
world production costs. Oddly it happens that both views 
are right. None of the Northern Rhodesian mines is quite 
at the extreme in production costs. Their costs of pro- 
duction are closely grouped together in the range of 173 
cents: per lb to 25 cents per lb, while the average costs of 
production in Canada, Chile and the United States are all 
lower than the average Rhodesian costs. Nevertheless the 
spread in production costs from mine to mine in the United 
States is wide, a few of them rising to over 30 cents per lb. 

The result in a completely free market with the weakest 
going to the wall would naturally be that those high cost 
mines would suffer first. Whether the market will be 
allowed to remain so free is open to doubt and the 
Rhodesians are nearer to the high cost end of the scale than 
they would like to be. That is one of the arguments that 
will be used in favour of voluntary restriction. It is also 
argued that to have a surplus of productive capacity is a 
guarantee that consumers can be more promptly supplied 
when demand again expands. 


TRADE FAIRS 


Replacing the BIF 


SURVEY just completed by the Federation of British 
Industries completes the burial of the British Indus- 
tries Fair in the form in which it has limped along since 
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the war. The London section of the fair, turned over by the 
Government to private organisers in 1954, was Closed in 
1956 ; the engineering section, run on a self-supporting 
basis by the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, continued 
for one more year, and made a brave attempt to widen its 
scope. But after evaluating the results of the 1957 fair, the 
Chamber decided that it could no longer run the fair on its 
present all-British basis. The BIF should be made inter- 
national in character, it thought, with foreign firms exhibit- 
ing, and the Government should once again assume some of 
the financial responsibility. The Government, in turn, 
asked the FBI to obtain its members’ views about future 
policy for trade fairs in Britain. Out of 109 trade associa- 
tions, only two favoured general fairs like the BIF in which 
all industries could be represented ; 105 trade associations 
preferred specialised fairs covering the products of a 
particular industry or a group of allied industries. 

Specialised fairs are less costly to stage than general fairs, 
because they can be housed in smaller buildings that can be 
used for a succession of different fairs in the course of a 
year. Some 60 specialised trade fairs are already held in 
Britain every year, and their number is steadily increasing. 
Given the ability to spread overheads over a number of 
fairs, space rentals should be low enough to attract large 
numbers of exhibitors and put most fairs on at least a self- 
supporting basis. In these circumstances, and with the 
almost total lack of support for a general fair, public funds 
are best employed where they are being used at present— 
ia assisting British firms to participate in overseas trade 
fairs. 

But if specialised fairs held in Britain are to help promote 
exports they must attract overseas buyers, and the best way 
of doing this is to make them genuinely international in 
character by inviting overseas exhibitors as well. Only about 
half of the 60 specialised fairs held in Britain each year 
admit overseas exhibitors, the others being restricted to 
British made goods ; and of the trade associations canvassed 
by the FBI only about half are in favour of making all 
specialised fairs international in scope, with the other half 
against. This “ nationalist” view is surely short-sighted. 
If British goods are better and cheaper than foreign goods 


- then they can only gain from showing side by side. 


A TANKER VENTURE 


A Tide Past the Flood ? 


DVANCE warning of a £4 million flotation in February 

for the financing of a new tanker venture was given in 
London last Wednesday by Mr E. A. E. Nichols-Roth, 
managing director and consulting engineer of Gel Tankers. 
He announced that ships would be built in Japan, Sweden 
and Germany, chartered to American companies and operate 
from the Bahamas. Mr Nichols-Roth modestly hopes that 
if joint preliminary investigations with Maierform S.A., the 
Swiss naval architects, into the construction of nuclear- 
powered submarine tankers bear fruit, the British Govern- 
ment will assist their commercial development with a sub- 
sidy. The Capital Issues Committee has given the project 
a nod and a draft prospectus has been lodged with the Stock 
Exchange. It is hoped to issue £1 million ordinary shares 
to yield 10 per cent on what can be only a projection of 
earnings, and to raise £3 million on an issue of convertible 
debentures bearing an interest coupon of 8 per cent. The 
company will change its name to Associated Tankers and 
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Study in sunlight 


The reading room is open to the sky. No notice enjoins silence. None is needed. 
A cocoon of concentration guards the reader’s privacy. Newspapers hold the 
world still for us to study. As their readership grows, so does the demand on the 
world’s supply of newsprint. From their expanding resources in Britain and 
North America, Bowaters are sending a growing tonnage of this vital commodity 


= 
to Asia, Africa, Australia and points between and beyond. And this is not all they Bowaters ~—F 


send. Today Bowaters, the paper makers, are also the package makers, the board an international organisation making 
makers, the tissue makers. All are derived from woodpulp; all are in heavy paper, board and packaging materials for 


demand here and across the seas. industry and trade throughout the world 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republicof Ireland Norway Sweden 
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Terminals and acquire the whole of the equity of Inter- 
national Tankers (Bahamas) and half the capital of Chemical 
Tankers (Bahamas) for a purchase consideration of 
£300,000 ordinary shares in the new company, which will 
represent Mr Nichols-Roth’s stake in the venture. 

Those are the plans that Mr Nichols-Roth disclosed this 
week. Neither of the associated companies has yet anything 
afloat. International Tankers, he reported, holds building 
contracts for three steam turbine tankers of 68,000 dw 
tons, the first for delivery in December, 1959. Chemical 
Tankers is negotiating for a small tanker to come from a 
German yard next August. American interests are said to 
be willing to advance $36 million at 53 per cent “ secured 
on individual vessels in respect of which time charters with 
major oil and/or chemical companies exist.” A-15 year 
charter has been negotiated in America for the first large 
tanker, the second is on firm offer and the third is to be 
negotiated on similar terms. It is proposed to create an 
additional £1.8 million of deferred ordinary shares to 
exchange for terminal facilities in Britain. There was a 
time not long ago when freight markets were booming and 
such expectations alone were good enough for some 
institutional investors—though not for private investors 
whose interest is being sought in this much more speculative 
venture. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Between mid-October and mid-November the number 
of people registered as unemployed went up from 276,000 
to 317,000, among whom 15,000 were only temporarily 
stopped ; this increase was significantly more than might 
have been expected from seasonal causes. For Great Britain 
as a whole, this figure was still only 1.5 per cent of the 
estimated total number of employees: in the South-Western 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


STEEL PROFITS 


ITHOUT exception the giants of the 
W steel industry whose profits are now 
pouring in are showing sharp advances 
in their earnings for the year that ended 
this September. All so far have de- 
clared higher dividends. It is a 


profits resulting from it. 
that the long drawn out rise in steel 
earnings is already just a shade beyond 
its peak and that the going may be a 
shade tougher in the future. 
that is so shareholders have little to fear. 
The steel directors are cautious men. 
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region the figure was 2 per cent, in Scotland 2.6 per cent, 
and in Wales 2.9 per cent. In Northern Ireland (not 
included in the aggregated figures) unemployment amounted 
to 7.1 per cent. 


* * * 


Share capitals of the merchant banks are mostly tightly 
and often privately held. It is rare for one of them to 
invite the public to its share register. Singer and Fried- 
lander, founded in 1907, announces that move this week. 
Through a leading firm of stockbrokers a quotation is to 
be sought for all the bank’s capital—175,000 five per cent 
cumulative redeemable preference shares of {1 each and 
517,500 £1 ordinary shares. Dealings are expected to 
begin on December 23rd when shares will be available to 
the public, 


* * * 


The Northern Assurance Company is establishing a sub- 
sidiary company in Australia to carry on all classes of life 
assurance business. 


* * * 


A minor relaxation of credit restraint has taken place in 
Australia. The Commonwealth Bank has informed the 
trading banks that it would consider it appropriate if they 
allowed some increase in advances in the current financial 
year. It reaffirms, however, the need for curbs on advances 
for financing hire purchase. 


* * * 


Henlys, the motor traders, announced a final dividend of 
374 per cent, making 50 per cent for the year ended August 
31st (which included the Suez crisis) compared with 40 per 
cent for the previous year. The net profit after tax was 


£192,146 against £117,259. 


than £16 million”; it also exceeds by 
just over 25 per cent the actual profit 
of the previous year. The dividend 
contains no surprises: the final payment 
is 3} per cent, making 6 per cent for the 
year, compared with 4 per cent in 1956. 
It is, however, at the annual rate of 
approximately 8 per cent. The com- 
pany, which is of great importance on 
the steel sheet side of the industry, has 
obviously enjoyed favourable trade, 
cushioned from the wide fluctuations 


It is possible 


Even if 


wise decision taken not in spite of 
the fact that most companies will need 
to find large capital sums for capital 
expansion, but because of that same fact. 
They need a progressive dividend record 
if they aré to hold their heads high 
among the suitors for the investor’s 
favours. And they must know that to 
take any account of the political struggle 
and of the threat of nationalisation 
would be merely to invite a worse 
bargain for their shareholders if the 
worst were to happen. Investors must be 
pleased with the outcome and particu- 
larly with the 2} per cent rise in 
Stewart and Lloyds’ dividend. 

They must also remember that an in- 
dustrial boom never does coincide in 
point of time with the declaration of the 


Not one of them has distributed more 
than a small fraction of his company’s 
earnings. And how volatile those earn- 
ings were in the year just ended. Sig- 
nificantly the leaders of the industry 
show the smallest proportionate advance 
in profit. The 10} per cent rise in profits 
by Stewarts and Lloyds was the smallest 
rise announced this week, South Dur- 
ham’s 59 per cent the largest. 


* 


Steel Company of Wales has largely 
exceeded the profit estimates made in 
the offer for sale of March this year. 
The trading profit of £18,980,450 for the 
52 weeks to. September 28 compares 
with a prospectus estimate of “not less 


Years to 
end—September, 
1956 1957 


£ £ 
14,228,057 18,980,450 
5,659,569 
4,164,217 
4,500,000 


1,700,000 
389,529 


Gross profit 
Depreciation 

Interest charges 
Taxation 

Net profit 

Fixed assets replacement. 
Ordinary dividend 
Special dividend 

Ordinary div. (per cent)... ° 


in the prosperity of the motor industry 
—an important customer—by a fluctu- 
ating volume of imports the company 
has had an opportunity. to reach a higher 
level of industrial efficiency, and has 
been able in its first year in public 
hands to cover the special dividend (of 
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£4,712,418) that it paid to the Realisation 
Agency on denationalisation and to 
plough large sums into its business. 


* 


Stewarts and Lloyds, the tube special- 
ists, and the acknowledged leader of the 
steel share market, reports that in the 
latter part of the year some tube and pipe 
units were working short time, and still 
are. Home deliveries of tubes for the 
oil industry rose last year by over a 
fifth, but the much greater deliveries to 
other home consumers declined by 15 
per cent. Exports, which account for 
little less than half the tube production, 
were almost as buoyant as home deliver- 


Years to end-September 1956 _ 
£ 

MN kth whacewwaens 114,122,000 129,434,000 
Gross profit .....cccce 18,435,000 20,371,000 
Depreciation ......... 2,544,000 2,807,000 
PE ach cueweaaewe 7,794,000 8,928,000 
WI 6 nae adnes cen 8,517,000 9,026,000 
Fixedassetsreplacement 2,086,000 2,240,000 
General reserve....... 3,500,000 3,500,000 
Ordinary dividends.... 1,006,000 1,265,000 
Ordinary div. (per cent). . 8 il 


£1 ordinary unit at 23s. 9d. 
per cent. 


yields £9 5s. 4d. 


ies to oilmen. The spun iron pipes and 
castings units suffered a sharp fall in 
production both at home and abroad— 
a fall of 23 per cent. Despite this con- 
traction, however, higher prices raised 
the value of output from £114 million 
to £129 million. 

Gross profits rose 10} per cent to 
£20,371,000 and from a purse which is 
feeling the pinch of a large expansion 
programme an extra 2} per cent is found 
for the ordinary dividend, raising the 
total payment to 11 per cent. The cost 
of uncompleted capital projects in this 
country is approximately £40.4 million 
and the group which held cash of 
£540,000 a year ago is now in debt to the 
banks to the extent of nearly £1 million. 
The £2 million transfer to fixed assets 
replacement reserves is this year rein- 
forced by a similar amount from general 
reserve. On the announcement the £1 
ordinary shares reacted 9d. to 23s. 9d. at 
which price they yield 9.3 per cent. 

. 


HEFFIELD-BASED but spread out east- 
S wards to Lincolnshire and northward 
to Cumberland, United Steel Companies 
has a range of products to match its 
territorial spread. From ore it runs 
through to strip, sheet and forgings. 
Such diversity guarantees that earnings 
will swing as steel profits as a whole 
swing with the changes in authorised 
prices but will not be unduly weighted 
by the profitability of individual items 
on the list. The December and July 
increases seem to have sent earnings 
briskly ahead of rising costs. 

Gross profits for the year to Septem- 
ber 30th jumped by 38) per cent to 
£20,470,677 and shareholders share the 
benefit: they were given expectations of 
a total dividend of 10 per cent; they 
actually received 114 per cent. The 
rights issue of three new shares for 
every seven held, followed by a one for 
two. free scrip issue approved in July, 
raised the ordinary capital of the com- 
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pany to £30 million ranking for the 
latest dividend. But the unexpected 
payment is still massively covered even 


Years to end-September 1956 1957 
£ £ 

Gree DONE ccc ccccccces 14,782,788 20,470,677 
EROOVUCINOION fcc ccc cases 2,735,458 3,118,206 
NE cca Sa vecudada 5,072,026 7,151,046 
Retained earnings : 

Fixed assetreplacement 1,750,000 1,700,000 

Specific reserves ...... 2,203,000 2,947,000 

General reserve....... 2,300,000 2,450,000 
Ordinary dividend ...... 1,006,250 1,983,753 


Ordinary dividend (per cent) 8} Hh 
£I ordinary unit at 2is. 9d. yields £10 Ils. Sd. 
per cent. 


if a significant part of the large transfers 
to reserves should be regarded as a 
necessary provision against assets and 
not available for distribution. 

The directors regard the balance avail- 
able as £4,714.540; they reach that 
figure after transferring £1.3 million to 
tax equalisation reserve, £547,000 to 
investment allowances reserve and {1.1 
million to stock reserve as well as trans- 
ferring £1.7 to fixed assets replacement 
reserve; last year the balance was 
£3,581,838 after transfers to specific 
reserves of £2,203,000 and an allocation 
of £14 million to fixed assets replace- 
ment. The ordinary dividend costs 
£1,983,753 this year, compared with 
payments totalling £1,006,250 for the 
previous year. Most of the remaining 
net earnings have been allocated to 
general reserve. At the time the rights 
issue was made a figure of £20 million 
was estimated as the capital need for the 
expansion of the next few years. With 
the £9 million then raised the group 
should have no pressing capital needs. 


* 


South Durham produces plates and 
also large diameter pipes. The rise in 
profits is proportionately larger than in 
the bigger groups. Gross profits show a 
remarkable leap of 59 per cent from 
£3,222,817 to £5,117,815 and the 
ordinary dividend has been hoisted 2 
per cent to 10 per cent. The company 
has a pressing capital need ; £43 million 
is to be spent over the next five years 
in doubling the company’s steel plate 
capacity. Retained earnings tower above 
dividend disbursements, but money will 
also have to be raised on the market, and 
since the eventual capital must in the 
end dwarf the present {11 million of 


Years to end-September 1956 1957 
£ £ 

CIO STORE cicscecsces 3,222,817 5,117,815 
EPOUTOGIRION 6 osc ccccices 850,000 1,000,000 
ROE C8 66a' ee aKkaaeen 550,000 1,200,000 
FI av kts deccaccucs 1,568,784 2,560,360 
Ordinary dividends...... 368,000 460,000 
Ordinary dividend (per cent) 8 10 
Retained earnings ....... 1,200,784 2,100,360 


£1 ordinary unit at 24s. 6d. yields £8 3s. 3d. per 
cent. 
ordinary capital plus debenture stocks, a 
liberal dividend is well justified. The 
liability for tax has been reduced by 


investment allowances of £450,000 
which has been added to reserves, 
leaving the net figure for tax at 


£1,200,000 against £550,000. Reserve 
for replacement of fixed assets receives 
£350,000 and a transfer of £1.3 million 
to general reserve brings the total profit 
retentions to {2.1 million compared with 
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£1.2 million retained last year. The 
ordinary dividend is covered five and a 
half times. 


* 


Colvilles, the Clydesdale group, reports 
a rise in gross profit by £3,100,848 to 
£11,860,771 (35 per cent) and the final 
ordinary dividend has been repeated at 
8 per cent, which in conjunction with 
the § per cent interim dividend paid last 
June (raised from 3 per cent in order to 
spread for distribution more evenly), 
makes a total payment of 13 per cent 
against II per cent. Tax is only slightly 
higher but depreciation at £2,092,102 
was almost doubled, a reflection of a 
full year’s provision for plant bought 
for the company’s first development 
plan. An additional charge of £750,075 
has also been made to cover expenditure 
“not represented by productive assets.” 
The transfer to general capital reserve 
has also been raised by £500,000 so that 
after these deductions the remaining 
balance is only £339,520 greater at 
£3,219,399, but still covers the ordinary 
dividend over four times. Before the 
end of the year the new works at Ravens- 
craig was brought into production, but 


Years to end-September 1956 1957 
£ £ 

a 8,759,923 11,860,771 
ROOGMONIIN Ni cccsaceces 1,087,316 2,842,177 
ROE £ ken cucsaccacee 3,340,344 3,658,191 
Capital reserve ......... 1,500,000 2,000,000 
RNIN cca ceacneacuca 2,879,879 3,219,399 
Ordinary dividends...... 632,500 747,500 
Ordinary dividend (per cent) ll 13 
Retained earnings ....... 2,215,754 2,350,468 


£1 ordinary unit at 28s. yields £9 5s. 9d. per cent. 


too late to make any material contribu- 
tion to last year’s record output of just 
over 2 million tons of ingots and cast- 
ings. The second stage of the group’s 
development plan was approved by the 
Iron and Steel Board last summer and 
will cost £32 million. Towards this a 
total of £7.2 million has been ploughed 
back this year. 


TURNER AND NEWALL 


LTRA-CONSERVATIVE boards may be 

painful to shareholders at most times 
but they can earn a belated and perhaps 
little deserved popularity when the tide 
of profits is turning. On such occasions 
the directors of Turner and Newall have 
their day. Profits for the year ended 
September 30th were a little down—a 
mere £19,571 by the company’s own 
cautious counting. That is fully in 
1956 1957 
£ 


£ 
Consolidated total profit. 16,785,381 16,349,237 


Years to September 30th 


Investment income ...... 805,301 927,672 
Less : 
Depreciation and Am- 
ortisation ........ 2,970,536 2,831,918 
Mining development. 878,777 620, 109 
ee 7,467,019 7,599,676 
PEE. o wdxnecuae 5,876,800 5,857,229 
Ordinary dividend... 1,730,633 1,887,963 
Ordinary dividend (per cent) 13} 15 


£1 ordinary unit at 56s. xd yields £5 7s. 2d. per 
cent. 


Jine with the chairman’s forecast of 
a year ago, when he foreshadowed 
that the company would remain pros- 
perous but at a rather lower level than 
in the two previous years. He did not 
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then, nor indeed at the time of the one 
for one free issue last June, give the 
smallest indication that the dividend 
would be increased. His remarks might 
have been taken to imply the reverse. 
But the dividend is increased. This 
year’s final payment of 12} per cent on 
the doubled capital makes a total distri- 
bution of 15 per cent, whereas last year’s 
273 per cent was equal to 133 per cent 
on the present capital. 

Shareholders must await the full 
accounts and the chairman’s statement 
for an indication of how the asbestos 
industry is now faring, but they can do so 
in the knowledge that though the 15 per 
cent payment was unexpected it is not 
even now over-generous. Sums ploughed 
back into the business remain large and 
the total cost of the ordinary and prefer- 
ence dividend at £1.9 million is a small 
fraction of the group’s available profit. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 


AWKER SIDDELEY Group has been 

so busy expanding and at the same 
time shifting the whole structure of its 
business, towards Canada and towards 
steel and to some extent out of aircraft, 
that mere comparison of the group’s 
profits has limited value. The dividend 
is again Io per cent for the year and is 
again handsomely covered by available 
earnings. A large sum is again retained 
in the business as it should be in a group 
whose future financing requirements are 
large. The full accounts and the chair- 
man’s statement will, it is to be hoped, 
have more to say about those require- 
ments and the steps that will be taken 
to fill them. For the moment investors 
obviously nervous about the fate of a 
rapidly expanding company at a time 
when credit restriction is the rule must 
be content with figures that, all in all, 
look good. 

There can have been no income from 
Dosco and little if any from Brush 
in the year ended July 31st. The 
contribution of A, V. Roe Canada has 
presumably been substantial. Gross 
profits amounted to £20.6 million, against 
£16.8 million. Out of that profit it has 
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been necessary to apply £6.3 million 
against £3.9 million to depreciation and 
to write off £2.1 million, against nil, for 
special development expenditure, while 


Years to July 3lst 1956 1957 
£ £ 
GRE OIE 5 644i kexts 16,783,723 20,580,079 
DEDTECIION « ...2<650% 3,935,856 6,341,649 
Development expenditure Nil 2,129,947 
Tax and tax reserve...... 6,865,188 6,573,327 
Exceptional credits...... 627,560 2,062,642 
TPO ss osc ncnscowsss 6,372,884 7,115,584 


Retained in subsidiaries... 4,846,521 5,365,294 
Ordinary dividend ...... 1,339,140 1,492,781 
Ordinary dividend (per cent) 10 10 


£1 ordinary unit at 33s. 3d. xd yields £6 Os 4d. 
per cent. 


the retentions in the subsidiary com- 
panies have risen from £4.8 million to 
£5-4 million. Further big ploughing in 
of earnings will be inevitable as the 
group adjusts itself to its new and wider 
environment. 


METAL BOX 


LARGE increase in turnover and in 
profits is announced by the Metal 
Box Company for the first half of its 
financial year—the six months to Sep- 
tember 30th. Compared with the 
corresponding half of the previous year 


Half-year ended 


Sept., Mar., Sept., 

1956 1957 1957 
Sales :— (£’000) (£’000) (£’000) 
BHome...... 25,991 26,825 27,325 
Overseas... 7,060 8,334 8,103 











total .... 33,051 35,159 35,428 











Trading Profit:— 

















Home...... 2,060 1,823 2,290 
Overseas... 815 1,407 1,002 
Total.... 2,875 2870 3,292 

TOES <dawetue 1,280 1,360 1,515 
Net profit.... 1,516 1,430 1,549 


sales were up by 5 per cent at home and 
by 15 per cent overseas, while the profit 
before tax, but after loan stock interest, 
was up by no less than £268,000. Taxes 
were also sharply higher owing to the 
incidence of capital allowances and the 
rise in the net profit was small. The 
interim dividend to be held at 4 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Nov. 27 Dec. 11 Jan 1 
LAST DEALINGS: Dec. 10 Dec. 31 Jan. 14 
ACCOUNT DAY Dec. 17: Jan. 7 Jan. 





RITISH Petroleum’s issue over- 
shadowed the market throughout 
the week; the great amount of money 
it attracted again held down business in 
industrial stocks and gilt-edged only 
revived on Tuesday when the issue was 
obviously successful. This movement 
continued and was reinforced by the 
news of the reduction in November’s 
trade gap. Irredeemables advanced after 
some hesitancy and a good demand for 
the later dates developed; 4 per cent 
Funding 1960-90 rose /i% to 867s. 
German bonds made further gains in 
the week but lost some ground on 
Wednesday. 

Prices of industrial shares drifted 
lower in the absence of support, The 
Economist indicator slipped back I.1 to 
177.2. Barclays Bank rose 2s. 3d. to 
42s. 6d. and other banks and discount 
houses made small gains. Breweries lost 
some support after their recent firmness. 
Store shares rallied after earlier dullness; 
Marks and Spencer “A” picked up 
1s. 1d. on Wednesday but was still 6d. 
lower over the week at 41s. Leading 
electrical stocks weakened to their worst 
points for the year; BICC fell to 
39s. 44d., AEI to 48s. 3d., and GEC to 
38s. 3d. Some steel stocks failed to hold 
their recent improvements ; Colvilles 
fell back 1s. 13d. to 28s. 13d. following 
the results. Shipping shares suffered 
further small losses, London and Over- 
seas Freighters declining to 19s. 6d. from 
their peak this year of 39s. 75. 

The success of the BP issue brought 
some relief to oil stocks ; Shell Trans- 
port recovered to 141s. 103d. from a low 
point of 140s. Satisfaction with good 
dividend payments led to many gains 
among Kaffirs, Buffelsfontein, paying its 
maiden dividend, was 2s. higher at 
39s. 6d. London Tin declined 6d. to 
7s. 3d. 


STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 


| 
1957 Indicators 
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(n) After Rhodesian Tax. 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 








(d) On 24%. 












(e) To earliest date. 





























(f) Flat yield. 





(g) On 100°. 





















(hk) On 223%. 


(j) On 134%. 
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oo | &% | BANK OUNT fos. d. | 29/-_ | 20/6 ; F2§$a\ 410 bCons. Tea & L. ands. {J 21/3 | 2 20 
30/9 | 19/6 9 cl ‘4 alBk. es ip yn fl 24/6 | 26/- é 1g 6 [113/14 | 82/6 | 120 6 80 a\De Beers Def. Reg. 5/— 88/14 | 86 Loy) 11 10 
47/3 | 40/— 7 6| 6 a\Barclays Bank..... {1 40/3 | 42/6 |6 2 4 | 26/3 | 19/9 5 a) 10 bDoornfontein....10/— 21/7} | 22/10}/13 2 2 
35 /, 1 27/6 4 al 4 bIB: clays D.C.O. ...£1' 29/3* | 29/6 15 8 6 |12/103! 7/3 30 ci 10 alLondon'Tin...... 4/-, 1/9 7 3 \16 12 O 
42/6 | 34/6 | 74b| Tha'Chartered Bank....41 36/6 | 36/3 | 8 5 6 (261/3_ '168/9 25 al 75 bNchanga Cons. ....{1178/9 172/6 j11 12 On 
61/3 | 42/9 | 76)  6ha\Lloyds Bank ...... £1 43/6 | 44/3 |6 4 3 | 96/74 | 45/- 50 a) 50 b President Brand ..5/-' 48/9 | 48/3 lO 7 3 
66/7} 58/- | 96) 9 a!Midland Bank..... ‘1 60/3¢t 61/3 | 517 6 | 24/9 | 14/13 84a, 16%b/Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 15/- | 14/3 | 815 Sn 
40/6 28/6 5 bl 5 aiNat. Discount ‘B’..41 34/9 | 35/3 513 6 55 i 41/- 30 b 12hall nited Sua Betong.{1 50/- 49/6 17 3 5 
51/6 39/3 | 6}6| 6jaUnion Discount....{1 45/- | 46/- |5 8 8 87, 6 58/1} 40 a| 60 bWestern Holdings 5/-, 84/44 | 86/3 | 5 15 10 
INSURANCE 
ae 61/74 | 4346) 30 a\Commercial Union 5/-| 71/- | 71/- | 5 3 3 
6 (102/6 8746} 40 aLegal & General ..5/—-117/6* 112/6 | 4 8 10¢ : 1c 
223 | 17% | t50 | +20 a'Pearl............. f1' 18} | 18} |613 4 New York Closing Prices 
4b 34} ‘4125 et 152$¢/Prudential * Pe Ss a:y re ee 35 611 7 7 
| BREWERIES, ETc. | a C. | Dee. | Dee, 
130 105 /6 10 al IE oo cw cc ewecn cc £1'128 1} 126 1037 411 ; ll 4 1] ro | | 
25/9 |19/73 }| 6a) 123dDistillers......... 6/8! 21/3 | 20 10} 5 19 10 | $ i oe 
44/9 36/—- | 15 b| 10 aGuinness........ 10/-| 39/6 | 39/6 |6 6 7 ‘an. Pacifie . . | 2a) 233 JAm. Viscose..| 28) | 26% Int'l. Nickel. + 75} 72} 
87/3 | 63,6 | 8a) 17 bWhitbread ‘A’..... fli 719/3* | 79/6 | 6 O 9dIN.Y. Central .| 16 | 143 Beth. Steel...| 374 | 35% [National Dist.| 20% | 205 
OIL | } Pennsylvania.| 13} | 12 hrysler ..... | 67 63 [Sears Roe buck! 254 | 25 
173/74 92,6 | +10 b| +5 a'British Petroleum. fi 94/43 | 95/- |5 910 JAmer. Tel... .'169} |165% (Crown Zeller..| 47} | 472 Shell Oil ..... 173 | 71, 
119/43 | 71/3 1736; +5 a\Burmah.......... £1| 74/4} | 75/- | 6 O Oh|United Corpn.| 6§ | 6§ [DuPontdeNm./182 [180 Btd. Oil of N.J.| 503 | 49% 
£25 | £¥5§ | 1740} = ThalRoyal Dutch... .20 fl.) £163 | £15} | 2 19 10 [Western Union; 15} | 15} [Ford Motors. .| 40} | 383 JU.S. Steel... .| 53% | 508 
218/3 |140/- | +1326] +5 a'Shell............. (1/144/44 |141/10}' 4 12 0 |Alumin’m Ltd.) 30} | 30} (Gen. Elect....-| 64} | 62) [West’house E.| 63% | 624 
104/- | 59/43 Aa ; Ultramar ....... 10/-} 69/9 6 68/9 ‘ Am. Smelting.| 403 | 374 IGen. Motors. .} 353 | 35 [Weoolwortb.. i |: 
* Ex dividend. Tax free. t+ Assumed average life approx. 10 years. “Ft Ex capitalisation. § Les; tax at 8s. 6d. in f. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final. 
dividend. —_(c) Year’s dividend. 


(l) To Jatest date. 







































STATISTICS 
























TOTAL MANPOWE R(') 

Working population : 

BI ps s6uaesundscheenen evcccececese eccccece 

DL Cosavesesbsehessabaeee enone jeeeseenae ° 

Women ....... 6b0ebbssseneydseeseneeee coccee 
Armed Forces ......... seeds ese onasws ccccces 
Civil employment : 

ROI ch cosseussseeennssanwn (ethene soneee ° 

Agriculture, forestry and fishing............e0. 








MINING ANG WUAITVING. ...<.000ccccccesececveve 
Building and contracting ...........seeeeeeeee 
SPRSARRUDIOROS SU INICD noe 0-00 :5.6.00006404005060500% 
PS GUERIISE ATION os oo 0:s 5's 6.000806 0escnes 
Manufacturing tadustries .....ccccoccccccscee 



































CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (*) 
Increase or decrease since June, 1955: 

Employees in engineering(”) .............sceee06 

= » consumer goods industries(*) 


















UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 
All durations—total 





” ” 


” ” 


Temporary or under 2 weeks—men 


- * »  —women 





” ” 


ee 





By industry (*) : 
BOE 56S KRG kdo de SKN KO Ssdee dee ROSEH SCR 
UN 568 Os: Gk aig eb deh eRe Ke SERS 
PETG io heise ein dda det ans eentawsndsanes 
Engineering, etc 
EN Bone ed eenondtseecestsenconen % 
Distributive trades 











By regions (‘) : 
Great Britain 


Hee eee eee eee ee eeeensaeesesesese 





Cee eee ee ee we eee eeee 
CeCe eee ee eee ee HH Ee meee wee ee EE EEEES 
CeCe ees eee eee rere reaseseseresseser 


East and West Ridings 
North Western 
Northern 
RIRNIINE 6 aa:d. 6 Kw ieiwie:s0 6a 0 ecwecee 6a a eave aes 
RN 5 pb GGAS SSE 055 adda saw ohondaweRaaee 


cttw wee meee er eeeseeses 


COCO e eee eee reer esserereseseseese 















VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment 
‘ changes (°) : 
‘otal 








DISPUTES (°*) 
Workers involved.........................0.05. 
Working days lost : 
DS EG ct Awe wien eat aauee MEK SIS 
Mining and quarrying 
BAUMOOTIE CEL. oa. <i nn ninccccecdscccdencvn 
Other industries and services 














) (‘) Annual figures are for June of each year. 
jewellery. 


























title to unemployment benefit 





Unit 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


World Trade 


BriTIsH 
Prices and Wages..........000s . Nov. 30th 
Production and Consumption Dec. 7th 
DANIO Sos od csccnicesansseee . This week 
Bigteenal Trade. os. icicsssescss . Nov. 23rd 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits .............. Oct. 12th 





eee eeeeeresseeeeee 


October 12th 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe: 


Production and Trade...... Nov. 23rd 
British Commonwealth ..... - Dec. Tth 


Western Europe : 
Prices and Money Supply This week 
United States Nov. 30th 














































Monthly averages 1957 
1954 1955 1956 Sept. | Oct. | Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
23,667 | 23,912 | 24,107 | 24,212 | 24,223 | 24,295 | 24,057 | 24,057 | 24,061 
15,974 | 16,084 | 16,188 | 16,242 | 16,245 | 16,236] 16,155 | 16,145 | 16,141 
7,693 | 17,828] 7,919] 7,970; 7,978| 17,989] 7,902 | 7,912 | 7,920 
839 803 161 780 719 115 681 | 674 665 
| 
22,604 | 22,933 | 23,149 | 23,196 | 23,191 | 23,178 | 23,111 | 23,112 | 23,105 
1,074 1,066} 1,032] 1,042 | 1,025, 1,005] 1,043| 1,038| 1,008 
867 | 862 858 858 857 858 865} 865  — 865 
1,453 | 1,486| 1,541] 1,542; 1,544| 1,533] 1,511| 1,511! 1,506 
2.743} 2,811} 2,870] 2,888) 2,905! 2944] 2906) 2,907| 2,926 
1,326 | 1,289) 1,300] 1,299! 1,298: 1,296] 1,289] 1,286; 1,284 
8,976 | 9,206} 9,269] 9,288) 9,300; 9,296] 9,186; 9,217) 9,237 
| 
oS ae + 53/4 4) + 49) 4+ 50}4+ 13) + 34) .. 
+ 13 — 9/+ 18! + 24 Wie @|— Bl] uw 
284-8 | 232-2) 257-0] 247-6| 254-1! 264-6] 265-6; 267-4 275-2; 316-5 
184-4 | 146-7 | 168-8] 158-8| 160-1, 167-5] 185-6 | 184-0, 188-8 | 219-0 
100-4; 85:5| 88-2] 88-8) 94-0! 97-1] 80-0! 83-4) 86-4! 97-6 
58-0; 51-5| 62-7] 58-17} 53-6) 52-4] 50-7| 55-4) 55-7 68-4 
36-4} 36-7) 35-5] 37-9") 34-6) 33-0] 25-6) 29-6) 30-0} 33-5 
81-7; 67-7| 65-7] 62-2 64-8) 69-7] 83-9 81-7| 83-4) 89-5 
37-1 | 26-5 | 27-4) 23-2) 26-5) 29-8} 28-8) 26:5, 27-6| 29-9 
| | | | | | 
0-9) 16 1-4 15) 22) 11 1-0 | 1-0 | 1-1) 1-2 
1-3 | 0-9 1-0 1-1 1-0! 1-1 1-1) 1:0) 1:0) 1:3 
0-5; 0-4 1-2 0-9; O08); 0-6 06; O06! O06} OT 
1:1! 0-8 0-9 11) 0-9; 9-9 0-9, O09; O09} 1-0 
0-2} O-1 0-1 0-1) O2| O-82 0-2} O02} O2] 0:3 
1:3; 1-0 1-0 0-9! 1-1) 1-1 10/ 212) Ll | 1-2 
| | | 
| | | | | 
13] 21-1 1-2 1-1) 1-2 | 1-2 2-2/ 1-2) 1-3] 1-5 
1:0! 0-7 0-8 0-7 0-8 0-9 0-8 0-8 0-9; 1-0 
1:2|' 0-9 1-0 0-8, 08) 0-9 1:0) 1:0) 2-1] 1:3 
1-1; 0-9 1-0 0-9 1:0; 1-1 1:0) 1-1 1:2) 1-4 
15| 1-2 1-2 i ee ces Er) 1-4! 1-5 1:7; 2-0 
0-6 0-5 1-1 1-1 1:0) 1-0 1:0; 1:0; 1-0! 1-0 
0-6 0-5 0-6 0-6 0-6! 0-6 0-3; O08) 0-8 | 0-9 
0-9) O-7 0-8 0-8! 0-8! 0-8 0-8; 0-8) 08} 1-0 
1-5 1-4 1-3 1-4 | 1-3 | 1-3 1-5 | 1-5 | 1-4 | 1-6 
2-2 1-8 1-6 1-4 15; 1-6 15/ 1:4 1-4) 1-7 
2-8 2-4 2-4 2-4 2-2) 2.3 2-3) 23] 22) 2-6 
2-5| 1-8 | 2:0| 2:0) 22) 2-2] 2-3) 2-3! 25] 2-9 
{ 
i 
j 





37 55 | 42 41 | 59 
205 315! 174 295! 195 
39 93 | 42 44 | 93 
62 56 | 85 171 719 
104 166 | 47 10 23 


) 





) | 
23 45 | 41 | 36 | 
68 206 118 119 | 
33 47 | 39 39 | 
22 30 | 59 55 | 
13 129 | 20 24 


| 
| 
i 


(*) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 


(*) United Kingdom, 


) (*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 
as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 
by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 


(*) Number registered 


(5) From June, 1956, onwards comparison with earlier figures is atfected 
(7) Reduction due to discontinued registration of persons losing 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 


1 
| 


| Austria | Belgium 











Denmark| France rma 








Greece Ireland | Italy — a | Norway | Sweden | Turkey 


WHOLESALE PRICES (*) (1953 = 100) 











r ene ———$————_____— — - — — $$$ 















DN aot cce Sewenatawked 42 | 94 74 65 903... 78 | 104 75 | 66 | 72 94 
WN 2s dvs wactocaeaeewes 108 101 103 98 101 | 120 101 | 101 102 | 104 104 | 119 
SOUS os caveacsewreweewes 110 104 107 102 103 | 129 101 102 | 104 | 109 | 109 | 142 
SIS FOB oe cckindaciaicccs 116 | 108 105 106 105 | 131 108 | 100 107 | 113 109 | 
oe A SA er eco, 121 | 107 105 106 105 131 “an 1 100 108 | 112 | 109 | 
ie? PME 6 nasa arena wt 117 | 106 | 104 108 105 130 ae | 100 | 107 | 112 | 108 
» September ........... 114 | 107 | 104 | 109 105 | 129 | w- | wm | 112 | 108 
CE es nc kdtcchee ‘ad | eb } ian ja 105 | eeu aad | aad | ‘a 1 su } 













COST OF LIVING ©) (1953 = 100) 












| ' | | | 
Sisweecadeodanennenes 60 93 | 63 79 | 86 | 74 | 77 | 
SN 654s dtaskeactiateries 105 | 101 106 101 102 | 122 103 | 106 106 | 105 104} 119 
SP eaercianicnacdrenaesie 108} 104 111 103 105 | 126 107 | 11 | 108 | 109 | 109| =: 136 
WUE DOR a disssviccnenesi 112; 106]... 104; 1066/ 129]... 112 | 114} = 113 | 113 | 
i Ma bsdtdinnsoions 113; 107 116 104 107| = 130]. 113 115 | 112} 39114 | 
ie ME atitkemsseeens _, 2. Sew 106 107} 129 115 113 | 7) 12 | 113 | 
5 OE Biwécncaeee 113 | 108 evi eee 107 | 130 | “ a a | 112 114 
ip SEED ds acasacciens | wwe | 108 | 107 | | | hn ee 
it \ i 











IMPORT PRICES ( tien - 100) 













a ae ea 59 | bt SE Sas 82 | 98 | 85 | 80 | 72 | 





























113 

EOE Awks ce ceainenedannws 94 96 98 “100 118 104 100 97 100 | 99 } 103 
IOUS Sevrivaccwdescssecese 97 99 as 102 | 103 | 124 106 | 105 | 100 102 | 104 | aes 
te ewer rere re 94 105 | 105 127 115 112 | 106 lll \\ 

= MF cicvesusuantaves 98 eee 105"° 107"*| 108 127 115 113 | 108 | 112 } 109%" 

iy Sc ccreaneeeaenes 98 oss | 106 | 126 113 114 | 109 | 102 |) 

sp. ais alanakera alia Wi « FF « <a) ae. ws Wz}... | 108} oT 

eS 98 | ani aaa one | 107 a ae | 105 | : 

_ EXPORT PRICES (") (1953 = 100) 
TOE Vccsi ccansmnawaneeues 42 91° Cee ee 78 | 103 97 | 84 | 76 | 91 
TEE ovis csudaceoeaseksqes 102 100 95 98 133 101 98 101 107 | 102 | Ill 
FOOD wit beceusccwansoeines 105 103 103 99 101 143 96 104 103 | 115 | 103 | 
} { 

SO, SMM ck ceeneeeueeee 104 107 | 105 137 100 105 107 | 122 

pe EE sngedeaseiauuwed 106 eee 100'° 103'* 106 137 101 et 110 114 106'° 

cai uiuneeiatan 19} | ‘L105 135 99 o4/ 10| 118 

ay NRE a6 se viweanwewaan 103 104 | aes 98 | “ 106 | 124 | | 

ME svcnevceeeeces 108 | 104 | ‘ eae 108 | wae | 

TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY (*) 
: " 7 7000 mn. | °000 mn.' mn. | ‘000 mn. | 000 mn. | 000 mn. ; ~— mn. ~ 11000 mn. mo. ,; mn. 000 mn. | = mn. 5 
End of — schillings | frances kroner | francs | D. marks drachmas" £ lire | guilders | kroner kroner | liras 


















ON aca rare amen 154-0} 7,110} 2,165 | 1,285 





11-8 1,984 110-3 1,989 | a i 8 1,715 
error | 28-61 a 7,468 5,969 29-1; 8-16 154-7 4,541 | 9,584 | 6,656 | 9-30 4,882 
SEEM eesntacoseuncenneawns } 29-71 oni 7,633 6,585 31-2} 9-17 154-7 4,858 9,227 | 6,865 |} 9-90 6,031 
NE TE eidencesveccasas 30-16 ie 7,748 6,578 oe 153-7 i 9,370 6,771 | 9-09 | 

eS Dv atessoeweasaphs | 30-23 own 7,674 6,701 31-4 wna 154-1 4,787 9,309 6,973 | 9-33 | 

i SE Sh tceketeanvant | 30-71 one 7,668 st 32-1 157-1 a 9,429 6,882 | 8-97 | 

fs Sct kineneatin 31-06 én 7,134 ae 32-9 st 158-0 | 9,143} 6954 | 8-83 

i COE ain vc cccnas a + — a ons ws 162-8 } ese | oe ae 











“GOLD At "AND Fe OREIGN E 


539 | 343 140-6 233 192 








SUE S66 acnasearsenneenes 62 938 84-0 oid 295 | ae 209 | 

FE foc nevewsecdaseaaewes 361 1,146 133-1 2,076 3,076 210-0 243 | 1,237 1,277 165-3 470 211 

TOGO sacicdccevscece eccceee 406 1,177 131:1 1,356 4,291 217-5 234 | 1,308 1,072 178-8 473 230 

| } 

TSST, JUNC . cc cesccesccses 434 1,084 142-8 eee 4,888 | 210-0 235 1,346 1,018 176-8 477 292 
ie SD Vee weatadwdedee 466 | 1,076 149-5 eee 5,087 | eee 245 | «ae 998 191-9 | 484 317 
ge Fo ove ceweesecas 492 1,078 169-2 eee 5,479 | eee 251 | eee 938 174-3 | 4713 317 
On ne 500 1,063 158-8 eee 5,759 253 | coe 921 178-7 463 311 

| } 





(?) Relates to wholesale. prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. Figures for Ireland from 1955 onwards are for home-produced goods only. 
Figures for Germany, F.R. are producers’ prices of industrial products. (*) July-December. (*) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, 
Greece and Turkey. Austria and Pelgium exclude rent. Denmark includes direct taxes. Figures for Ireland are based on August, 1953=100. (*) Including 
direct taxes. (*) Including trade with Faroe Islands. (*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value 
in 1953; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. Export prices in Ireland are adjusted for seasonal 
variations. (7) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, individuals and foreigners. Except for Greece, holdings of the issuing authority and other 
banks are excluded. (*) Holdings of the government and central b: ank at end of period. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings ; 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. _ Ireland includes some long-term securities. (*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal 
to 1,000 old ‘drachmas was introduced. (2°) Average for second quarter. 















For the week ended December 


an “above-line”’ 
Funds) of £18,224,000 compare 
of £15,827,000 in the previous we 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


1, 1957, there was 


deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
dd 


with deficit 
ek and a deficit of 


a 


£16,127,000 in the corresponding period of last year. | 


There was a net expenditure 


* below-line ” of | 


£20,096,000, leaving a total deficit from April 1st of | 
£703,297,000 (£700,638,000 in 1956-57). 

















April 1, | April 1, }]Week | Week | 
Esti 1956, | — ended | ended 
£'000 mate, to | rs | _ 
1957-584 Dec. 8, | Dec 
1956 | 1967" 195 56 | 1987 | 
Ord. Revenue — 
Income Tax 2176,250] 722,567 797,188]12,484 15,367 
Surtax .....| 149,000] 47,400 47,600] 2,000 1,400 
Death Duties ... 170,000} 113,900 118,100] 3,200 2,200 
Stamps 60,600] 43,100 46,600} 1,200) 1,000 
Profits Tax, EPT &) | 
EPI | 255,000] 142,350 185,300] 3,300, 4,900 | 
Other Inland Rev.) | 
Duties | 500 210 150 b Sane. | 
Total Inland Rev. .;2810,750]1069,527 1194,938 22,184 24,867 | 
Customns......6 «04s 1204,250] 840,941 843,195] 28,379 26,894 
ee 912,850] 639,665 669,805] 8,345 18.685 
Total Customs and 
on ae 2117,10011480,606 1512,998] 36,724 45,579 
Motor Duties .....{ 93,000] 24,896 28,592 297 633 
PO (Net Receipts) | 20,000] 13,300 7,850] 1,250, 3 mn 
Broadcast Licences 31,000 16,400 18/000 
Sundry Loans. 52,000] 28,546 27,438 69 80 | 
Miscellaneous .....| 185,000] 125,860 110,932] 6,822 526 | 
a . | 
Total: ----; pre eres 6268, 850 (2758, 935 2900, 743 67,346, 74,935 | 
Ord. Exp2nditure 
Debt Interest | 640,000] 496,277 466,062] 13,916, 27,027 | 
Payments to N. Ire-| 
land Exchequer 69,000} 41,991 44,625 2,287) 2,442 | 
Other Cons. Fund .| 10,000 5,452 5,573 + 


Supply Services .. 


Sinking Funds ....| 38,000 


25,066 










| 


**Above-line” Surplus or 

ER | 909 9 '4994 92 eo miee 429,298 
“ Below-line ” Net [Expendi 

ture Petes 271,340 


Total Surplus or Deficit - - --] 700,638 


Net Receipts from : | 


lax Reserve Certificates. ..] 172,081 | 
Savings Certificates . 46,300 
Defence Bonds 30,741 | 





Premium Savings Bonds. . 





49,700 | 


|4072,282 2621,447 27035,598 


(e798 ,282 3165,167 3219,358 












83,103 91,809 


24,217 370 






343,327 
359,970 


16,127 18,224 
27,242 20,096 


703,297 43,369 38,320 | 


| 
} 
159,644] 2,174) 3,810 


1.350 | 


66,900! 62,100 | 


| 


| Bank rate (from 5°, 


| 


8,700} 1,000! — 400 
24,345} — 1350 895 
53,110] 9,700) 2,220 | 






FLOATING DEB1 


(£ million) 








| oo 
Tey Rn Ways and Means 
| Freasury Bills Avram _ 
18 all Total 
Date ! | | Floating 
= ee Public Bank of Debt 
Tender Tap Depts England 
1956 | 
Dec. 8 | 3,620-0 | 1,340-9] 208-5 | 2-0 | 5,171-4 
1957 | | 
Sept. 7 | 3,080-0 | 1,723-8] 251-7 | 1-0 5,056-5 
» 14] 3,090-0 | 1,763-0] 232-3 |... 5,085-3 
» 21] 3,100-0) 1,770-1] 250-0 | iat 5,120-1 
nes ys eo | 
» 30] 4,888-9 273-0 | oss | 5,161-9 
Oct. 5 | 3110-0 1,715-5] 202-6 | ... | 5,028-1 
» 12} 3,110-0 1,742-9] 220-0 |... 5,072-9 
» 19] 3,120-0 1,772-9] 214-0 | | 5,106-9 
» 26} 3,140-0 1,792-1] 199-4 | 5,151-5 
Nov. 2] 3170-0 1,774-6] 190-1 2-8 5,137-4 
» 9| 3210-0 1,744-6] 201-7 7 5,156-3 
» 16) 3,260-0 2,188-8 231-9 | 7 5,680-7 
» 23 | 3300-0 2,158-2] 19770 |... 5,655-2 
» 30| 3,540-0  2,148-6] 182-5 | 4-8 5,675-9 
| 
Dec. 7] 3,380-0 | 2140-3] 189-2 | 6-0 | 5,715-5 


2-80 %& -2-80 tk, 2-804-2-80% | 2-804$-2-80§ | 2-803-2-80} | 2-804-2-808 | 2-804 2-805 

Canadian $ ...... 2-724-2-72} | 2-72}-2-72% | 2-72}-2-72%8 |2-72% -2-72%, 2- 724 2- 72% 0 2-723-2-72% © 
French Fr. ..... _1167-18-1184-82| 1179 1179$ 1179)-1179% | 1179$-1179% | 1178}-1179 11784-11783 1177} i774 
ky ee: 12-15 & -12- 33% }12-263-12- 26% 12-26}-12-27 12-268-12-263 12- 27 12-27} 12-26% 12-274 12-264-12-26 
Belgian Fr. .... 138-95 139-75- 139-80- 139-80 139-925- 139-97$- 139-923 

| 141-65 139-80 139-85 139-85 139-973 140-025 159-975 
Dutch Gld...... 10-56-10-72 |10-614-10-613 10-60§-10-60] 10-60$-10-603 10-62-10-62} 10-62-10-62} 10-614-10 61 
W. Ger. D-Mk 11-67 § -11-844g)11-763-11-763 11-76$-11-76} 11-763-11-77 11-77§-11-77$ 11-764-11-77§ 11-763 11-75§ 
Portuguese Esc 79-90 81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15  80-00-80-15  80-00-80-15 
| Italian Lire ... 17363 17623 17504-17503 | 17493-1750} | 17493-1750} 1750-1750} 17504-1750} 17494-17493 
Swedish Kr... 14-37§-14-59% 114-49}-14-49) 14-487-14-498 [4- 48; 14-494 14-49§-14-49% 14-49-14-49} 14-481-14-49 
Danish Ki 19-19$ -19-48§ [19-355 -19- 364 19-353 -19- 364 19-35§-19- 364 19-35f-19- 364 19-35$-19-36 19-358-19-35 
Norwegian Kr 19-85-20-15 ]20-00§-20-014,20-00§ -20-01) 20-00{-20-014 20-00§-20-014 20-00f-20-01 20-003-20-01 

One Month Forward Rates 
Sn NE TE in cass cweeedcin cane 1g -c. pin | 3 —fc. pm R gc. pm #-§c.pm |  ?-% - pm | we. pm 
RAID Ds iinnexadameiawemeran f&-dc.pm | #-kc. pm | #-kc. pm | xtc. pm | it -pm | dc. pm 
ea Oe ee 1-4 dis 1-4 dis 14dis |  1-4dis 1 ' dis |  1-4dis 
EE Nii whe a eden sane wrnes 3) 3c. pm 34-3c. pin 3$-3c. pm | 34 -3c. pm 3$-3c. pm 3} -3c. pm 
| ROG. 6 5:60 0s.00s vos eb eee fA pm | }-§ pm ¢-£ pm | t-4 pra t-4 pm }-4 pm 
PRPS iis cei ec66ees eae ere 1$-lec. pm 1$-lc. pm 1}--lc. pm lg-le. pm | Lb-le.pm | 1$-lc. pm 
Oe CAR TPs 66 onc keseeeee ces 34-3pf. pm 34 -3pf. pm 3}-3pf. pm | 3)-3pf. pm | 34 3pf.pm | 34-3pf. pm 
PRO DINO: 5 o-o5s.c:k:ceciwenawiceesio® 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis lpm-ldis | 1 pm-1l dis 14 pm -1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 
SN BEE. 55 o:0inis cos ecn sei 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3lopm | 3-lopm 3-16 pm 2-16 pm 
I DE. ka dec ak nuewedaee 4-26 pm 4-26 pm | 4-20 pm 4-26 pin 42pm | 4 26pm 
Worweriatt TEG...00<siccavicsccesews 20 pim- par 20 pui-par | 26 pm-—par 20 pim-pat 26 pm-par | 26 pm par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine 07.).......... 249/4} 249/45 249/44 249/44 249, 68 





Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


ee has declined fairly steadily 
against the US dollar, dropping 1. in 
the week to Wednesday, to $2.80;%. 

Credit has been tight in the week to 
Wednesday. On Thursday and Friday 
before the weekend, and on Monday of 
this week, one or two houses had to take 
very small loans at Bank rate despite help 
on each day from the Bank through pur- 
chases of bills, which on Friday were 
fairly large. A very small amount of help 
was given on Tuesday, and on Wednesday 
two or three houses took very small loans 
at the penal rate. The rate on overnight 
loans has ranged up to 6} per cent, and 
has seldom teen below 5} per cent. 

At the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
last week the discount market left its com- 
mon bid unchanged for both 63-day and 
gi-day bills, following the rises of 1d. per 
cent in the previous week. Total applica- 
tions, for an unchanged allotment of £230 
million of 91-day bills, rose by £38.7 mil- 
lion, to £378.8 million. The proportion 
allotted to applications at the minimum 
price of £98 7s. 9d. thus fell from 61 to 
39 per cent, and the average rate declined 
by 0.82d., to £6 9s. 1.45d. per cent. The 
allotment of two months’ bills was un- 
changed at £50 million, but applications 
were {2.2 miliion less at £51.9 million. 
Applications at the common price of 
£98 17s. 7d. thus got an allotment of 97 
per cent compared with 96 per cent the 
week before ; the average rate was virtu- 
aily unchanged at £6 9s. 10.44d. per cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





ry) 
°o /o 


Discount rates 


19/957) i Bank bills: 60 days. €8 
Deposit rates (imax. :) 3Smonths 6% 
Bank a” 4months 63 
Discount houses.. 5 6 months 6} 
Money 
Day-to-Day 5} 64 | Fine trade bills : 
Short peri xls .. 5f Smonths 7} 
Treas. bills 2 11 mths 63 4months 7} 
Smonths 64 6months 8 


Official 
Rates 
cs 

| December 11 


—_—————— 


2-78-2-82 


December 5 





United States $... 


| 


| December 6 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 











ee | Dec. 12, | Dec. 4, | Dec. 11, 
(f million) | 1956} 1957 | 1957 
| 
| 
Issué Department* : } 
Notes in circulation...... 1,976-2 —_ 0 2,080-9 
Notes in banking dept.... 49-1 6-3 19-5 
Govt. debt and securities* | 2,021-2 2,046.3 | 2,096-2 
Other securities... ......\... j 0-8" 0-7 | 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion... . 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 | 3-0 
Banking Department: | 
Deposits : 
Public accounts. ......... 17-6 10-6 | 16-0 
RS Sontcaaia welemaa's | 209-6 208-2 | 199-2 
MN cc ccacs cwkicconees 73-3 13-6 76-0 
MN 5 acadesescgearvines | 300-5 292-4 291-2 
Securities : | 
Government . a 239-1 247-0 242-4 
Discounts and advances. . . 11-2 21-2 21-9 
Eo 6:0s'<aes 17-0 23-4 23-0 
Total . ‘ ea 267-3 291-6 287-3 
Banking department reserve. | Si+2 18-7 | 21-9 
~ SL  avecee anne | 17-0 6-4 | 7:5 
* Government debt is £11,015,000, capital £14,553,000. 








Fiduciary issue increased to £2,100 inillion from £2,050 million 
on December 11, 1957. : 
TREASURY BILLS 
Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Date of ees j = 
| ‘Tender , Average Allotted 
| Offered \ — d Rate of “at Max. 
' , Allotment Rate* 
1956 91 Day 63 Day i: ae me. 
Dec. 7. 220-0 60-0 441-0 | 100 10-28 24 
j+-__-----—-—} 
1957 91 Day | 
Sept. 6 | 250-0 | 399-8 | 84 5-06 38 
. 250-0 367-2 84 8-24 54 
"20 250-0 | 347-9 | 152 1-02 | - 63 
| a 270-0 399-8 |} 132 1:19 | 55 
! 
1 Oct. 4 | 260-0 403-7 | 132 1-31 | 47 
«ea 260-0 416-4 | 132 0-23 41 
5 et 270-0 408-4 | 132 0-56 | 47 
» «6251 260-0 | 431-1 | 132 0-74 37 
fae f SS 
91 Dav 63 Day | 
i Nov. 1; 220-0 40-0 | 419-3 131 10-53 47 
» 8 | 230-08 40-0 | 434-0 | 131 8-42 29 
» 15; 210-0 40-0 | 426-1 |] 131 7-45 23 
} ,, 22! 210-0 50-0 | 423-6 | 129 .5-71 41 
» 29} 230-0 50-0 | 390-2] 129 2-27 | 61 
| 
Dec. 6, 240-08 50-0 430-7 | 129 1-45 | 39 


* On December 6th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 7s. 9d. 


secured 39 per cent, 
higher tenders being allotted in full. 


‘Allotment cut by £10 mn 


Market Rates: Spot 


December 1 | Deciaber 9 












LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


and 63 day bills at £98 17s. 7d. 


, 97 per cent, 


The offering this week 
was for £230 mn. at 91 day bills and £50 mn at 63 day bills. 


December 10 











December 11 
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Now that some authoritative estimates of Canada’s future 
Forest industry production will growth have been established by the Gordon Royal Commission, 
it is obvious that the country will be undergoing constant 
double by 1980 economic changes during the next 25 years. Any period of change 
Aluminium production five demands constant attention. And with our hundreds of branches 
times present output in Canada maintaining close association with all phases of 
Canada’s economic life, we are in an excellent position 
to offer any manufacturer with market expansion plans in Canada 
accurate and valuable information such as: 


Uranium production will double 


e market statistics e corporation procedure 
e information on plant sites e advice on customs problems 
e data on market distribution e incorporation procedure 


1us1-) TORONTO-DOMINION [EETUT4 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 


INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY — 
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: , ; 
Sa i ary = 
re { 5 a 
—= 7 == - ¢ 


Gy SWISS CREDIT BANK 
(Credit Suisse) 


Established 1856 


LIFE ASSURANCE : 


” With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 

WISE INVESTMENT at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspon- 

dents throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, 

which will help you to one of the oldest and largest in Switzerland, 

provides an efficient service for all kinds of banking 
transactions. 


Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 250,000,000 


@ protect your wife and family 
@ provide higher education for your children 


ee : Please address your enquiries to the Head Office 
@ make provision for your retirement 


in Zurich, or to : 
Particulars on request The United Kingdom Representative 


Head O Robert J. Keller 
1ces 
a 4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 


1 North John St. 24/28 Lombard St, London, E.C.2 
LIVERPOOL, 2. LONDON, E.C.3 
Affiliated Companies 


See telephone directory 


Swiss American Corporation Credit Suisse (Canada) Ltd. 
for your nearest branch 


25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
New York Montreal 


A HOME FOR YOUR SAVINGS 


Geared to Gwve.. 


CRRORT < EFFICIENT 
AW (SK MODERN BANKING 
DW$ MQ wr A WY SERVICE 
DWs,X«( SS AQ WV AT MORE THAN 


\ y” ue \\ 750 OFFICES 
_/ Shares 32% 

N £1 co £5,000 ACCEPTED 

For regular savers 


Savings Shares 4% 


After 4 years 
10/- to £10 per month 
Income Tax paid by the Society 


Ay 
VIROL 
iy, OM jy 
BALA 


Y 
(ld 


Wij 


FHROUGHOUT 
Repo Ee sete. 
ih a8 
NEW ZEALAND 


Assets exceed £36,000,000 
Reserves exceed £2,000,000 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


London Office: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone Metropolitan 8761 Telex No. 22652 
West End Branch: 34 Piccadilly, W.1. 
Telephone Regent 0646-8. 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1I 
PHONE: REGent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 


WIA 
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You'll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 


This informative publication— issued monthly — contains 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East 
Africa. 

A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 





in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EC4 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 


WEST END BRANCHES 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, W1 


800 offices throughout South, East and Central Africa 


CURRENT RATES 
of Ae ’ 
INTERIM BONUS OM. Wuhert at 


WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCE —not a speculator 
£3:2:6% per annum 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
(according to maturity age) 


FROM £2:5:0% per annum TO £3:0:0% per annum 











you need look no further 
than the Leicester Permanent 


| 
| Building Society ; capital 
| security, 34°% interest 


I +i 
THE NEXT VALUATION WILL TAKE PLACE AS AT (Income Tax paid) 


3lst DECEMBER 1957 no costs, easy withdrawals. 


Write for free booklet, ‘ Savings and Investments ’. 
For MUTUAL satisfaction consult:— 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT : POON LW OHNE INT) 
INSTITUTION BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


Assets exceed £41,500,000. Reserves exceed £2,620,000 











FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Established 1835 
HEAD OFFICE: WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER. 


48 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 LONDON OFFICE: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.1. 
Telephone: MANsion House 1481 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
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ANGLO-TRANSVAAL CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


SHARP RISE IN INVESTMENT VALUES AND INCREASE 


IN NET REVENUE 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF MINES AND INDUSTRIES 


AMERICAN PUBLIC’S APATHY TOWARDS GOLD 


The twenty-fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated 
Investment Company Limited, was held in 
Johannesburg on Friday, December 6, 1957. 


Mr S. G. Menell, the Chairman of the 
Company presided, and in the course of his 
address to Members said: 


* Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Before proceeding with the business of this 
meeting I would like to refer to the loss 
which South Africa in general, and the 
Mining Industry in particular has suffered 
as a result of the death of Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, who frequently attended these meet- 
ings in the past. He was a great man whose 
courage and vision were responsible for so 
many of the major mining and industrial 
developments in Southern Africa. In my 
own dealings with him over the years I found 
him magnanimous, ever generous with advice 
culled from his vast experience, and a source 
of inspiration. He was indeed a great South 
African, who made a lasting contribution to 
the welfare of our country, and he will be 
sorely missed by a wide circle of friends and 
business associates. Our sympathy goes to 
his family and to the Anglo American Cor- 
poration in the grievous loss which they have 
sustained. 

I welcome you to the Twenty-Fourth 
Annual General Meeting of the Company 
and submit for your adoption the Directors’ 
Report and Accounts for the year ended June 
30, 1957. 


The Profit and Loss Account shows a net 
profit for the year of £934,500 which after 
allowing for tax, and the writing off and 
setting aside a. sum of £272,000 in respect of 
investments and Exploratory Expenditure, 
enabled us to pay the Preference Dividends 
and maintain the Ordinary Dividend of 
2s. 6d. per share. 

You will have observed from the statistics 
provided in the Report that-over the past 
10 years our Dividend Income has steadily 
increased until for the year under review, it 
amounted to £484,000 or almost 60 per cent 
of the profit available after taxation. It is 
the policy of your Board to endeavour to 
continue building up this source of revenue 
concurrently with the employment of capital 
for the investigation and development of new 
enterprises. The market value of our port- 
folio exceeded the book value by over {1 
million, notwithstanding the low level of 
Stock Exchange prices at June 30, 1957. The 
present surplus is over £2 million. 

Since the close of the financial year, your 
Company has implemented its joint under- 
taking with Middle Wits, to guarantee a 
housing loan of £1.15 million obtained by 
Virginia Land & Estate Company Limited 
and, in addition, your Company has guaran- 
teed the recent £1.25 million 6} per cent 


Secured Debenture Stock 1963-82 issue by 
Middle Witwatersrand (Western Areas) 
Limited against which your Company will 
have the right at any time to call upon 
Middle Wits to lodge and maintain with it 
marketable securities equivalent in value to 
70 per cent of the debentures outstanding. 
The total guarantees provided by your Com- 
pany at this date are almost £3.5 million. 


The revenue reserves of your Company 
total £3.88 million, in addition to which there 
is an amount of £1.14 million being your 
Company’s proportion of the £1.97 million 
(last year £1.75 million) of the undistributed 
net profits after providing for taxation of the 
subsidiary companies in the Group, of which 
Anglo-Transvaal Industries Limited is the 
principal subsidiary. 

In the survey of the Company’s principal 
interests we have dealt fully with the opera- 
tions of the individual companies in the 
Group, so I will contine my remarks today to 
a few matters of general interest, affecting 
the principal investment and _ operational 
spheres in which we are interested. 


GOLD AND URANIUM MINING 
COMPANIES 


The problem of rising costs against a fixed 
price for its product is one which continues 
to reduce the prof‘itability of gold mining, and 
indeed, to threaten the continued existence 
of certain units in the Gold Mining Industry. 
In our own Group the most vulnerable mine 
is Rand Leases, where only an almost token 
profit-margin is being maintained, despite 
the most strenuous efforts to reduce the cost 
structure. In a world bedevilled by creeping 
inflation, the cost of producing gold continues 
to rise without the producer being compen- 
sated by an increase in the price of his pro- 
duct. The average cost of producing an ounce 
of gold in South Africa has risen since Sept- 
ember, 1949 from 135s. 2d. to 179s. 2d. in 
September, 1957, and during the same period 
the purchasing power of an ounce of gold 
has progressively declined. It is difficult to 
believe that this disequillibrium can last much 
longer. The increasing spate of inflation 
throughout the world, arid the almost desper- 
ate measures being taken by certain countries 
to resist it, can only lead to a revaluation of 
currencies in terms of gold on a more realistic 
basis. 


The recent revival in the Gold Share 
market once again draws attention to the in- 
trinsic merits of this class of investment— 
both for the high return it is capable of 
yielding as well as for its attraction as a form 
of insurance against depreciating currency. 
That gold continues in its all-important role 
as the only acceptable medium for settling 
the international balance of payments, 
becomes more and more evident as problems 


in this field multiply. It is, therefore, aston- 
ishing for the visitor to the United States of 
America to form the impression that, gener- 
ally, members of the American public still 
remain oblivious to the power for good which 
gold can wield internationally and hence, 
in the final analysis, to themselves as 
individuals. 


It seems, therefore, that the time has 
arrived for gold producers to shed their reti- 
cence and to exert themselves to educate the 
American public to the fact that gold is far 
from being the metal of the past that unin- 
formed opinion thinks it to be, but that, on 
the contrary, never in its history has it been 
of such world importance, 


Therefore, when, in due course, serious 
consideration is given to the need for increas- 
ing the dollar price of gold, this decision will 
not be delayed unduly by reason of the public 
apathy which has gained ground only because 
insufficient knowledge has been imparted to 
an uninformed public. 


As a Group, our gold and uranium mining 
interests have increased substantially during 
the last few years. The measure of this in- 
crease is apparent from the fact that where- 
as three years ago the monthly declared 
profits from our gold mining interests 
amounted to approximately £55,000—in Oct- 
ober last they were £855,000, including 
profits from Uranium production of cer- 
tain gold mines. We have brought three 
mines to production since 1953, and at pie- 
sent full scale shaft sinking operations are 
about to start at the Riebeeck Mine. Further- 
more, we have established that there is an 
extensive area adjacent to the western boun- 
dary of Hartebeestfontein underlain by the 
Vaal Reef at workable depths, namely the 
Zandpan area. You will remember that cer- 
tain borehole values obtained in this area 
became suspect, and were the subject of an 
investigation. This investigation has proved 
inconclusive and the values obtained in those 
boreholes must therefore be disregarded. 
However, the extension of the Vaal Reef was 
proved by those boreholes, and this informa- 
tion added a substantial area to the mining 
area previously envisaged. The remarkable 
consistency of the Vaal Reef as a carrier of 
payable gold has already been extensively de- 
monstrated in the development results of the 
neighbouring mines. I have reason to believe 
therefore, that in due course the Zandpan 
area will provide another producing Gold 
Mine. Preliminary steps for the further ex- 
ploitation of this project are in hand. 


INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS 


While in the past five years our gold 
mining interests have increased very substan- 
tially, the industrial side of our operations 
has also expanded considerably, and today 
provides an important proportion of our 
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revenue, following on a period of considerable 
expansion and consolidation. The continued 
prosperity and future expansion of these in- 
dustrial interests, and indeed of secondary 
industry generally, is dependent upon greater 
efficiency, increased productivity, and a 
broadening market, both internally and ex- 
ternally. As a country we have a tremendous 
undeveloped asset in the large amount of 
unskilled and semi-skilled labour available. 
This asset can only be turned to account if 
we utilise this labour to better advantage by 
increasing its productivity and its rewards. 
Any unnatural interference with the ordinary 
economic laws will retard our capacity to 
remain competitive, not only within our own 
country, but also within the vast African 
complex. As a country we are well placed 
to provide a large proportion of the increasing 
demands of the undeveloped countries in 
Africa, but our products and skill must be 
competitive. This country has been brought 
to its present development by private enter- 
prise, and its capacity to hold its position and 
improve it, is bound up with industry being 
hampered as little as possible by restrictions 
in employing all its workers to the best advan- 
tage of themselves and of the industries they 
serve. 


CAPITAL MARKET 


Finally, I would refer briefly to the capital 
market. Throughout the world there is a 
shortage of capital. A young country such as 
ours requires a constant flow of investment 
and risk capital if it is to expand. Whereas 
important advances have taken place intern- 
ally in mobilising our domestic savings and in 
creating the internal financial machinery to 
play an increasing part in the financing of our 
development, there is a shortage of capital 
flow into the country. 


While in part this may be due to an almost 
world-wide shortage of capital, it has been 
aggravated by unfavourable reactions which 
overseas investors have towards some aspects 
of the handling of our racial and constitutional 
problems. In recognising the importance of 
a just solution to these problems, I consider 
that in the hurly-burly of politics they are 
being given an emphasis in our day to day 
lives which creates an adverse climate for 
investment. What is vital to our future is a 
healthy economy and a mature conception of 
the economic welfare of the country. The 
prosperity and welfare of the population is 
built up through opportunity, hard work, 
development of skills, and just rewards for 
production, both to the employee and em- 
ployer. In view of the fundamentally sound 
basis of our economy, the climate for invest- 
ment in South Africa is entirely man-made, 
and it is in the interests of the country as a 
whole that this climate be improved. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would like to record that 
the satisfactory results achieved dur‘ng the 
past 10 years as shown in the Directors’ 
Report are in no small measure due to the 
assistance I have received throughout from 
our Joint Managing Director, Mr B. L. Bern- 
stein, and I also wish to express my apprecia- 
tion of the help given to me by my other 
colleagues on the Board. 


Furthermore, on your behalf, I thank all 
employees, both at the Head and the London 
offices, for the loyalty they have shown and 
the efforts they have made during the past 
year.” 


The Report and Accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1957, were then adopted, the 
retiring Director, Mr B. E. Hersov, was re- 
elected and the Joint Auditors’ remuneration 
for the year was fixed. 
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BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


LIQUIDITY MAINTAINED 


MR J. S. CROSSLEY’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of Barclays Bank DCO will be held on 
January 3rd in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr J. S. Crossley, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to September 30, 1957: 


The Bill which was laid before Parliament 
this year to amend the Colonial Bank Act of 
1925 has now been enacted. Its terms were 
approved by stockholders at an extraordinary 
general meeting following our annual meeting 
last year. This Bill gives us power to increase 
the authorised capital from £15 million to 
£30 million, allows us to hold annual meet- 
ings within six months of the end of our 
financial year, instead of having to hold them 
during the same calendar year, and has en- 
abled us to revise our articles and incorporate 
all the amendments approved by the stock- 
holders from time to time since 1925. It also 
gives us the power to issue shares of no par 
value if and when the law permits, enlarges 
the section of the previous Act dealing with 
the Bank’s power to sell properties, and 


permits us to have four vice-chairmen 
instead of two. These are the principal 
changes’ effected by the Bill which 


received Her Majesty’s assent 


on June 6th 
of this year. 


For the first time we have to produce our 
accounts without the figures relating to the 
Egyptian section which represented slightly 
more than 5 per cent of the total business of 
the Bank. Last year’s balance sheet included 
credit balances at Egyptian branches of £35.8 
million, advances to customers and bills dis- 
counted of £17.6 million, the balance of £18.2 
million being represented by cash and local 
investments in the form of Egyptian Govern- 
ment Treasury Bills and short term Govern- 
ment obligations. It is necessary to subtract 
these figures from the totals of last year’s 
balance sheet in order to make a fair com- 
parison with this year. This shows that 
there has been an increase in the figure for 
current, deposit and other accounts of £36.2 
million and an increase of £22 million in the 
total of discounts and advances to customers. 
In other words, the loss of the Egyptian sec- 
tion of the business has been made good in 
the balance sheet by expansion elsewhere. It 
is, fortunately, not often that a Bank 
is subjected to the expropriation of an 
important section of its business, but to 
suffer such a loss as this and to restore the 
whole position in the same year must be a 
rare event. 


CONTINUING TIGHTNESS OF MONEY 


The Bank’s liquidity has been maintained 
throughout at a satisfactory level and we have 
not been faced with the need to sell invest- 
ments. The chief feature of the year, never- 
theless, has been the continuing tightness of 
money, a feature which appears to have per- 
sisted in most monetary centres not only in 
Europe but also in Canada and the United 
States. The high rates ruling on Treasury 
Bills in London and on short-term Govern- 
ment debt had led in 1956 to an increase in 
the rate of interest being paid on fixed 
deposits here and in certain overseas terri- 
tories. The full force of this was felt during 
the year under review. I am not referring 
here to the measures introduced in September 
when the Bank Rate was raised to 7 per cent. 


These measures came too late to affect earn- 
ings this year, though not too late to register 
their full impact on our balance sheet. They 
resulted in a sharp fall in the market value 
of virtually all British Government securities, 
both short and long dated. 


Stockholders will recall that in May last 
we published, for the first time, a figure 
showing our estimated net earnings for the 
first half of the year under review. The fact 
that they were less than one-half of the pre- 
vious year’s total may have prepared you for 
some falling off in the earnings for the full 
year as compared with 1956, especially as 
there has been no contribution from the 
Egyptian section. The full figures for the 
year show a net profit of £1,161,473, 
which is some 8 per cent below the 
figure for 1956. 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


Nevertheless, I can assure you that the 
reduced profit is not due to any falling off in 
the Bank’s business, apart, that is to say, from 
Egypt. Elsewhere the Bank has continued to 
expand ; 77 more offices are open now than 
were open a year ago, and although it may be 
some time before any substantial proportion 
of them is contributing to the credit side of 
the profit and loss account, they afford an 
indication of growth and point the way to 
future expansion. The number of accounts 
on our books has increased at a rate which 
compares very favourably with previous years. 
The basic cause of the reduced earnings in 
our case, therefore, is not a decrease in the 
volume of business. It is due to an increase 
iN operating costs, which is a feature com- 
monly enough met with today in company 
reports covering a wide variety of industries 
in which reduced earnings are usually attri- 
butable to a narrowing of profit margins. 
The problem of the continually mounting 
expenses of running almost any form of busi- 
ness today is formidable. In the case of a 
bank, by far the greatest factor is the increas- 
ing cost of salaries and wages and also of 
pensions. 


IMPORTANCE OF SAVING 


The significance of saving is now clearly so 
vital that I make no apology for referring to 
it again this year, for, in the long run, if we 
do not save we cannot invest or lend abroad. 
If Britain and other western countries wish 
to see something akin to their own political 
systems and ideologies prevailing in the new 
countries they must be able and willing to 
invest capital or give them credits, or both. 
Such help, moreover, is likely to be particu- 
larly needed during the critical formative 
period following the birth of these new states. 
Clearly some measure of political stability is 
necessary in the new states themselves - but 
external help to maintain it may be required 
for a time. . 

It must be acknowledged that the sums 
which Britain has invested in Commonwealth 
countries since the war are large, not only in 
themselves but also in relation to her 
resources. She cannot reasonably be expected 
to meet all demands from every quarter. 
Unless her reserves can be buttressed by 
increased savings they will prove inadequate 
to meet the rapidly growing demands that 
are now coming. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


AIRE WOOL COMPANY 


(Woolcombers and Topmakers) 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Aire Wool Company Limited, was held on 
December 11th at Shipley, Yorkshire, Colonel 
Lord Barnby, CMG, CBE, MVO (chairman 
of the company), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended July 31, 1957: 


RESULTS AND TRADING CONDITIONS 


Group profit for the year before taxation 
was £228,277, which shows an increase of 
£36,873 when compared with last year’s 
profit of £191,404 before taxation. Although 
profitability was umspectacular the year’s 
trading of the Group provided a record 
turnover. 


In the period reviewed, there was difficulty 
in charting a favourable course during 
unpredictable political events. 


Early in our trading year came the disloca- 
tion caused by the Suez incident. Opinions 
at the time as to the effect on prices varied 
greatly. There had been a previous belief 
that a lower level of prices was justified 
against such an impressive steady expansion 
in the Australian, New Zealand and South 
African clips. This was falsified by the 
subsequent steady advance stimulated by 
erratic world movements such as exchange 
quotas, import limitations, shipping inter- 
ference and defence requirements, all of 
which contributed to the complexity of 
guessing price movements. 


DIVIDEND 


From your Directors’ Report it will be 
seen that a final payment of 12} per cent, 
less Tax, on the Ordinary Stock is again 
recommended, making a total of 25 per cent, 
less Tax, for the year, representing a per- 
centage net Ordinary Dividend on the 
Ordinary Stockholders’ Equity of 2.77 per 
cent. 


COMBING 


Our combing plants for the second half of 
the Trading Year have enjoyed high activity. 
During the year we have installed machines 
of a new prototype. Momentarily the 
number of new machines on order is small, 
but we expect to develop our replacement 
programme in the reasonably near future. 
There appears to be a steady increase in 
synthetic fibre use in the worsted trade. We 
share in this by a special machinery section 
particularly allocated to these fibres. New 
developments in spinning machinery are 
causing problems to our customers, and they 
call for higher standards of combing per- 
formance. Quality control thus becomes 
progressivly more essential. 

Within the period covered by the Accounts 
the total UK top output was the highest, 
with one exception, since the War. Exports 
also were high with an impressively wide 
dispersion geographically. Our Combing 


Tariff is admittedly the lowest in the world, 
with new 
difficulty in com- 
In exporting tops, we are 
exporting a 


and recently installed plants 
machinery would meet 
peting with us. 


in fact “commission tariff ” 


LORD BARNBY’S STATEMENT 





which does not make provision for replace- 
ment of plant at current values. 


WOOL POSITION 


Australia, as a producer of Tops, is sub- 
stantially increasing her exports competi- 


tively. With rising freights, it might be 
expected that this would be a_ natural 
development. 


The influence of the expanding world 
market for tops as a whole is undeniable. 
The total volume now represents a very 
large annual turnover, By reason of increas- 
ing competition it is more difficult to obtain 
reasonable margins of profit on the day to 
compensate for the large capital and neces- 
sary market hazards involved. 


Here I would refer to the French export 
subsidies. These on tops, yarns and cloth 
have undoubtedly caused unfair competition 
with UK exports in neutral markets. While 
contrary to the spirit of GATT, the UK 
Government appears to have felt itself 
compelled to acquiesce. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


At moment of writing, there has hardly 
been time to assess the influences of the 
higher British Bank Rate, and the degree to 
which this presages a vigorous pursuit of 
deflation policy by the Government. By that 
is meant a contrast from the programme of 
moderate correction previously presented by 
Government up to Parliament rising in 
August. What repercussions this more 
definite policy here, coupled with the uncer- 
tainties in the USA, can presage for the 
volume of world trade in general is momen- 
tarily difficult to assess. We live in an era 
when political action and influence can un- 
foreseeably affect the buying policy of many 
Oversea countries. 


But certain things are sure. The amount 
of wool available is increasing ; the popula- 
tion of the world and its needs are rising ; 
wool is likely to be consumed at the appro- 
priate price level ; the UK is likely to get 
its share; likewise our own organisation 
equipped with appropriate personnel and 
machinery assures us of our own share. 


Fashion, of course, can enter into this a 
good deal. Certain trends momentarily are 
favourable. The leaning to heavyweight 
knitted garments has been very helpful to 
the worsted section of the Wool Textile 
Industry. That wool should adjust itself to 
a proper relationship to the general com- 
modity price index is a dominant require- 
ment. 


Taking it all in all, we approach the year 
with confidence as to volume though profit- 
ability may well be restrained. 


MANAGEMENT AND PERSONNEL 


It remains to me on behalf of the Board 
to convey to our indefatigable Managing 
Director, Mr R. P. Pitcher, and to all his 
executive colleagues as well as all personnel 
of all our units, our thanks for their 
enthusiasm and co-operation throughout the 
year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


PERIOD OF CONSOLIDATION 
IN PROSPECT 


MR NEIL J. McKINNON ON 
CANADA’S ECONOMIC POSITION 


The annual general meeting of The Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce was held on Decem- 
ber 10th in Toronto. 


Mr Neil J. McKinnon, the President, said 
that Canada’s long-term outlook was opti- 
mistic. In the short term there were elements 
of stability which should be sources of re- 
assurance. He continued: “If, however, we 
are to achieve increase in production and in 
per capita output and wealth we shall have 
to pay close attention to providing the 
economic climate and incentives for hard 
constructive and creative work, whether it be 
done through individual or corporate activity 
and enterprise. 


“ Although statistical indications identify 
the recent experience as a levelling-off pro- 
cess the plateau is rather uneven: in some 
cases declines are taking place while in others 
there continues to be a steady if unspectacularc 
advance. We now appear to be entering 
a period of consolidation following the 
period of rapid expansion during the 
past two years.” 


Reviewing three major factors influencing 
the economy—export trade, new capital in- 
vestment, and consumer expenditure, the Pre- 
sident said : “‘ Although there are indications 
of reduction in export demand for some pro- 
ducts, enlarged shipments of others may 
cushion an export decline. As exports last 
year exceeded $4,800,000,000 and imports 
exceeded $5,700,000,000 in relation to a Gross 
National Product of nearly $30,000,000,000, 
it is evident how important external trade is 
to domestic activity.” 


Mr McKinnon sounded a note of caution 
concerning the current pattern of foreign 
balance of payments and said: “ Although 
Canada’s foreign trade shows a large deficit 
on merchandise account, the Canadian dollar 
remains at a premium due to a still larger 
net inflow of capital. A less assuring part of 
current trade lies in the fact that although a 
large part of our imports is in capital goods 
which will add to future production, an in- 
creasing amount is in consumer goods. 


“In other words, we are using imported 
capital which carries an obligation to repay 
and to service, to finance part of our current 
consumption. This is like a man borrowing 
to finance day-to-day living costs, and as we 
all know there is a limit beyond which that 
cannot be continued.” 


On monetary policy, Mr McKinnon said: 
“There has been a great deal of unjustified 
and uninformed criticism of what has been 
described as tight money over the past two 
years. There may well be differences of 
view as to the timing and degree of monetary 
influence exerted by the authorities but one 
thing is clear: if all the money had been 
made available for which there was a demard, 
there would have been nothing said about 
tight money, but there would have been much 
more vocal and much more justified criticisms 
of sharply rising prices. 


“Canadians cannot expect, every year, to 
maintain the rapid pace of unprecedented 
advances of the past three years, climaxed 
by 1957’s record Gross National Product. 
But a period of consolidation, now in pros- 
pect after such record development should 
not blind us to our basic inclination to 
growth.” 
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GENERAL MANAGER’S 
ADDRESS 


Mr J. P. R. Wadsworth, General Manager, 
said: Total assets of The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce have reached an all-time high at 
$2.581,695,000, an increase of $146,781,000 
over the record figure for last year. Deposits 
grew to a new high of $2,406,843,000, an 
increase of $127,746,000. Personal savings 
increased by $53,476,000 and now total 
$1,166,237,000. Other deposits increased by 
$50,864,000 to $1,055,983,000. 


These figures become more meaningful 
when it is realised that the bank serves more 














Points from the speech given by the 
Chairman, Mr. Ralph Gordon-Smith, at 
the Annual General Meeting, held at 
Cricklewood Works on Wednesday, 11th 
December : 


About the past year : 


I am very pleased to draw your attention 
to the overall recovery in profits. After two 
years of reduced profits, we have now al- 
most restored the level to that of three 
years ago, although in order to achieve 
this result additional capital of over 
£3,000,000, or approximately 30 per cent., 
has been injected into thé business in the 
form of ploughed-back profits. 

As a result of our policy of diversification 
and expansion the trend in the Smiths 
Group is towards an increasing and more 
widely spread turnover, with a consequent 
increase in the capital employed. 


About the Motor 
Accessory Division : 


Production was very much down in the 
early months, but from April increased 
rapidly for the remainder of our financial 
year, although sales over the whole year 
showed a considerable reduction. Until 
April, therefore, our mass-producing fac- 
tories were operating well below normal 
capacity, with a consequent adverse effect 
on production costs. 

The diversification of the activities of 
this division proved to be a very valuable 
“ cushion ” in offsetting many of the diffi- 
culiies experienced in the Motor Industry 
during the year. 


About the Clock 
and Watch Division : 


Sales were maintained for the year as a 
whole, although for the first half they were 
less shan for the corresponding period last 
year. Export sales were a record. The 
greatest percentage increase in sales volume 
was achieved with our now well-known 
brands of watches—the Smiths de Luxe 
and the Smiths Empire Popular range. 

In order to meet increasingly severe 
competition we are improving and develo- 
ping our marketing organisation. 








About the Aviation Division : 


Sales increased substantially, with a 
smaller proportion attributable to military 
and defence requirements due to the 
enlargement of our activities in the field of 
world civil aviation. 

Our many products, of which the most 
noteworthy are Automatic Pilots and 
Flight Systems, have been selected by the 
Royal Navy, the Royal Air Force, the 
Commonwealth and several foreign Air 
Forces, and, in addition, by no less than 
nineteen of the world’s Air Lines. 


CMITHS .—.———— 


OVERALL RECOVERY IN PROFITS DUE 
TO POLICY OF EXPANSION AND DIVERSIFICATION 
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tomers in 765 branches throughout Canada 
and also operates 12 branches abroad. 
Twenty-four new branches were opened in 
Canada, one at Nassau in the Bahamas and 
a second branch in London, England, in 
Berkeley Square. 

Loans in Canada rose and loans outside 
Canada declined, the Bank’s commercial and 
other loans aggregating $1,060,272,000 down 
$8,608,000. In the administration of the 
bank’s lending business, policy continues to 
be to serve the worthy and constructive needs 
of borrowing customers, both small and large, 
provided they meet our standards of sound 
quality. 

The report was adopted. 





About the Industrial 
Instrument Division : 


Home and Export sales reached record 
levels. The output of industrial electrical 
instruments has increased considerably and 
additional productive capacity is planned. 


About Kelvin & Hughes : 


Kelvin & Hughes has had a satisfactory 
year and the present order book is slightly 
ahead of last year. This high level of 
activity continues to be spread over all 
sections of the business. 

1 have referred formerly to the more 
spectacular work carried out by this re- 
search and development organisation. This 
continues actively, but the next phase is 
mainly one of consolidation and develop- 
ment of existing products. 





About the Future : 


Our budgets for 1957/8, prepared before 
the change in the bank rate, indicate a 
substantial increase in turnover and a con- 
sequent improvement in the Group’s profit. 
For both 1957/8 and 1958/9, however, we 
have large expansion and re-arrangement 
schemes, mainly for our Motor Accessory 
and Aviation divisions. These will involve 
considerable non-recurrent expenditure and 
it is difficult to forecast what this expendi- 
ture will amount to in 1957/8. 

Subject to this qualification, we expect 
some improvement in the results for 1957/8, 
particularly as total sales and profits for the 
first quarter are in line with budgets. 
However, you will appreciate how impos- 
sible it is at this stage to assess what effect 
the increased bank rate and any other 
Government measures to counter inflation 
may have on the year’s results. 

Our cash budget indicates a reduction in 
cash resources at 2nd August, 1958, as a 
result of estimated capital expenditure 
during the year of £2,200,000 and increased 
working capital required to finance the 
budgeted increase in turnover. Some of 
our present expansion schemes will involve 
further expenditure in 1958/9, but assuming 
that a reasonably good profit is made in 
that year, we anticipate financing from 
internal resources the completion of those 
schemes already approved by the Board. 













FACTS ABOUT SMITHS 1956/57 
Capital Employed (at end of year) 


£13.801,000 

Net Profit before Tax £2,847,000 
Net Profit as a percentage 

to Capital Employed 20.6% 


Dividend on Ordinary Shares 20% 
Number of times covered 3.7 
Total number of Shareholders 9,400 
Total number of Employees 18,000 
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CROMPTON PARKINSON 
LIMITED 


RECORD EARNINGS 


HOME AND OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENTS 


MR ALBERT PARKINSON’S REVIEW 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Crompton Parkinson Limited was held 
on December 12th in London. Mr Albert 
Parkinson, MBE, the Chairman, presided. 
The following is an extract from his State- 
ment: 

This year my report covers a period which 
has been beset by economic difficulties and 
developments on a national scale which have 
had a deeper effect on economic conditions 
and trading operations, particularly overseas, 
than anything that has happened for some 
years previously. I believe we must accept 
the fact that at least for some time to come 
we have to be realistic enough to reckon as 
commonplace what we have previously con- 
sidered to be both difficult and unusual. It 
is Our duty to minimise our disadvantages 
and to recognise and exploit to the full what- 
ever Opportunities present themselves. 


There is an increase of £164,373 in Sur- 
plus from Trading and for the first time 
the figure of Consolidated Net Income ex- 
ceeds £1 million. Your Directors have 
this year increased the Interim Dividend 
from 4 to 6 per cent and now recom- 
mend a Final Dividend of 10 per cent, 
the total distribution remaining unchanged 
at 16 per cent, they also recommend dis- 
tributing one new fully paid Ordinary Share 
— for every two Ordinary Stock Units 

eld. 







OVERSEAS 


The activities of your Company in Aus- 
tralia have to some degree reflected current 
conditions in that country and during the 
last year we have witnessed a slowing down 
in the rate of economic growth and a fall in 
private investment. We confidently expect 
that in the longer term the development of 
such projects as that of the Snowy Moun- 
tains Hydro-Electric Authority will give fresh 
impetus to electrical requirements. 


In India the picture remains one of intense 
activity. The purchase of a site at Kanjur, 
near Bombay, has now been completed and 
building work has commenced upon a new 
works which will greatly improve thc capacity 
of the Indian manufacturing company. 


The Company has become interested with 
other leading British Companies in a con- 
sortium which has as its purpose the supply 
of a complete metor tyre factory to the 
USSR. We are hopeful that this new 
arrangement will provide a substantial outlet 
for many of our Plant products. 


At Chelmsford a large switchgear exten- 
sion has been completed and at Derby a 
new building has been erected to deal with 
the increasing demand for plastic-covered 
cable. In the field of atomic power we have 
joined as a founder member, Atomic Power 
Constructions Limited, which has available 
all the technical, productive, and financial 
resources necessary to enable it to take a 
leading part both in the expansion of the 
country’s atomic power programme and in 
the export of nuclear power equipment. 

Our unexecuted order book is in a healthy 
condition and has been well maintained since 
the end of the financial year. We go forward 
in the belief that, given reasonable business 
and industrial stability, our optimism in the 
future is well founded. 
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THE WALMSLEY (BURY) 
GROUP 


(Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper 
Making Machinery and Equipment) 


FURTHER INCREASE IN OUTPUT 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Walmsley (Bury) Group Limited, was 
held on December 6th at Bury. 


Mr Alan Green MP (the chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said : 
The Consolidated Profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1957, is £669,905 as compared with 
last year’s figure of £632,232. After charging 
taxation, the profit becomes £319,304 against 
£287,168 for the previous year. The profit 
attributable to outside shareholders in the 
Subsidiary Companies is £2,674 leaving a 
profit of £316,630 for the members of The 
Walmsley (Bury) Group Limited. Of this. 
£13,833 has been set aside to Pensions 
Reserves, leaving £302,797. 

We are proposing a final dividend of 225 
per cent on the Ordinary Share Capital, this, 
with the interim of 5 per cent, makes a total 
for the year of 273 per cent, less tax. 

The liquid cash position is satisfactory. 
Total Assets exceed Current Liabilities by 
£2,891,057, this being the Balance Sheet 
figure of the capital employed. 

Again, this year, it is pleasing to report a 
further increase in output of the products of 
our Group of Companies. The increase 
represents 18 per cent by value when com- 
pared with the previous year’s turnover. Last 
year, you will remember, I reported a 25 per 
cent increase. As was the case last year, there 
is an element of cost increase in the latest 
figure, but again also there has been a real 
increase in the output of your Companies. 


EXPORTS 


A substantial proportion of our produc- 
tion has been sent abroad, mainly to 
Australia, Belgium, France and New Zealand. 
To the USA was shipped an MG Cylinder 
reported to be the largest of its kind to be 
installed in North America. 


Within the year, too, we have despatched 
heavy quantities of equipment to the mills at 
home, and at the present time four Jarge 
paper or board machines are nearing com- 
pletion of erection in mills in this country. 

Over the period since our last Meeting, 
seven machines engineered and built in our 
several Works, have been put into commis- 
sion and are giving very good results. 
Between them they cover a wide range 
of papers, from light-weight tissues to 
heavy board, including high-class  print- 
ings, Fourdrinier and MG Krafts, as well as 
newsprint. 


We have a good deal of work on hand— 
plenty to keep us very heavily engaged 
through the current year and beyond it. The 
longer term prospects are more difficult to 
assess because the general economic condi- 
tions applying inside and outside this country 
must obviously affect your Company’s for- 
tunes. 

There are areas of the world which hold 
prospects for your Company where the 
ability to offer credit is as important, if not 
more important, than any other considera- 
tion. Neither your Company nor _ this 
country can offer worthwhile credit to those 
who need it if inflation proceeds unchecked. 
Restraint is as much in the interests of share- 
holders as it is in the interests of present 
employees and of the Company’s past em- 
ployees. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS 
LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING PROFIT ACHIEVED 
MR ROBERT H. BUTLER’S STATEMENT 


The Seventieth Annual General Meeting of 
the Ordinary Stockholders of Mitchells and 
Butlers Limited will be held at The White 
Horse, Birmingham, on Monday, December 
30, 1957. The following is an extract from 
the circulated statement of the Chairman, Mr 
Robert H. Butler: 


I am happy to report that we have this 
year achieved a record trading profit. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the effect of heavy taxation 
is ever with us and the severe burden which 
it imposes on our trading operations can be 
seen from the Accounts. I regard the im- 
proved trading results as being particularly 
satisfactory, in view of continually rising costs 
during the year which finally compelled us 
to increase prices of draught beer in February 
last, having held them steady since 1951 in 
the face of ever-narrowing margins of profit 
for both Brewer and Retailer. 


ACCOUNTS 


One extremely pleasing feature is the 
increase in our cash balance, and this in spite 
of the heavy capital expenditure during the 
year. We still have heavy capital commit- 
ments of course, but by dint of careful 
budgeting the fullest and best possible use 
is being made of our resources. As evidence 
of this we have during the year expended 
a further £625,000 on new buildings and the 
modernisation of a number of older proper- 
ties. I would add that the figure shown in 
the Accounts, namely £335,000, is the figure 
required under the Companies Act of our 
additional legal commitments. Schemes 
involving capital expenditure amounting to 
over £900,000 have, however, been approved 
by the Board. 

During the year the Company acquired the 
mineral water undertaking of Cresswell 
(Smethwick) Limited, and I am confident 
that the capital invested in this concern will 
yield a satisfactory return. 

The Trade is always very dependent on 
the weather and it is a pity that the summer 
which this year started so very favourably for 
us failed to live up to its early promise. In 
spite of this, together with petrol rationing 
during the Suez crisis, the increase in the 
prices of our draught beer which had to be 
made owing to the continual rise in wages, 
materials and other costs and stronger com- 
petition, we are happy to report increased 
sales. This increase is contrary to our ex- 
perience when we, with other brewers, raised 
the price of our bottled goods in June, 1956. 


I am pleased to say, however, that the 
bottled goods trade is now returning to its 
previous high level and this, I feel, is a satis- 
factory achievement as ‘although the public 
appear to be calling for a smaller sized bottle 
than they have done in the past, which 
naturally does not lead to greater consump- 
tion, we are nevertheless in the favourable 
position of being able to report an overall 
increase in our barrelage. 

The Wines and Spirits Department con- 
tinues to play an important part in the 
Company’s trading operations. The effect 
of recent increases in prices of Spirits which 
have been imposed upon us has not, I am 
sure, yet been fully felt, but I cannot help 
but think that they may have an adverse 
effect on our sales. Any loss of trade which 
may take place as a result of these higher 





prices will, however, be more than counter- 
balanced, if the trend which has taken place 
this year continues, by the considerable 
increase in the consumption of Wines, 
especially of the cheaper or moderately 
priced ones. 


Our plans for a Bonded Store at Cape 
Hill are proceeding, and if carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion will enable the Company 
to reduce the amount of money locked up in 
duty paid stocks, The large saving thus 
effected will then be available for investment 
in the form either of additional or improved 
licensed premises or brewery improvements. 


BUILDING PROGRAMME 


We have again carried out a full building 
programme, as will be readily seen by the 


figures quoted in connection with our 
accounts. 
The immediate’ trend is towards keener 


competition for building contracts, but the 
weight of other factors, i.e., the cost of wages 
and material, is such that we must reserve 
in our budget very substantial amounts for 
the building and maintenance of premises, 
to keep abreast of contemporary habits, and 
to extend our field of activities. 


Since my report last year 11 fully licensed 
Ons and 13 Beer, Wine and Spirit Offs, have 
commenced trading under the M & B sign. 
Customers in our Midland trading area will 
already have enjoyed theamenities offered by 
these new houses, and judging by trading 
results are greatly appreciating the oppor- 
tunity of consuming M & B products. 

The transfer of population from central 
congested areas to the outskirts is likely to 
be a continuous process for some time to- 
come, and as an integral part of community 
amenities the pub moves with the public. 
But the capital cost to the Company of what 
is virtually a replacement of service remains 
very high, and I would therefore again 
remind stockholders of the debit side to this 
account. While we have good reason to be 
satisfied with the progress we have made 
in building new premises and improving 
some of the older ones, we have closed 
during the year 13 Full Licences, 12 Beer-on 
licences and 11 Off-licences, most of them 
in support of applications for the new 
licensed premises opened. Much of the 
trade of the new premises therefore is a 
replacement of trade lost in these houses 
which have been closed. 

As part of our rationalisation policy we 
have carried out a review of the Company’s 
assets and as a result have disposed of a 
number of unremunerative properties. The 
substantial sum of money thereby obtained 
is being applied to the financing of the 
extensive building schemes we have in hand. 

Television continues to exercise an 
influence over the habits of our customers 
as a result of which sales for home consump- 
tion have greatly increased. In anticipation 
of this situation we have erected many new 
shops and have extended Off-licence facilities 
in all parts of our trading area. 


ASSOCIATED MIDLAND BREWERS LIMITED 


Notwithstanding the full building pro- 
gramme we have carried out in recent years 
there are many more new houses we shall 
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have to build in the near future, and some 

@ur present houses, owing to replanning 
in Birmingham will have to be rebuilt on 
adjacent sites, others on sites allocated to us 
on new estates which are being developed 
round the City. Not only is the cost of 
building very high, but also we must take 
into consideration the term of lease which 
the Local Authorities see fit to grant us. 
These points require careful thought, and 
together with our friends Messrs Ansells we 
have jointly formed a new Company to deal 
with certain licensed properties by building 
one house instead of two houses in competi- 
tion which would otherwise have to be 
erected so that both Companies could be 
represented in the new areas. In these new 
houses the public will have all the facilities 
they require, and the products of both Com- 
panies will be on sale. Your Board feel that 
this is a very satisfactory arrangement, and 
a solution of a difficult problem, as it will 
enable us to provide a more commodious 
house to satisfy the needs of our customers 
than would have been possible otherwise, 
and is the only way we can meet the very 
high cost of building. I may say this idea 
will be carried out wherever it is felt it will 
be to the advantage of the public and the 
two Companies concerned. I would like to 
point out that it must be clearly understood 


THE JERAM RUBBER 
ESTATES LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Jeram 
Rubber Estates Limited was held on 
December 11, 1957, Mr H. F. Copeman, the 
Chairman, presiding. The following are 
extracts from his statement: 


While we have no doubts as regards this 
Company’s qualifications for the relief 
afforded by the provisions of the Finance 
Act, 1957, as they apply to Overseas Trading 
Corporations, it may be thought that, com- 
pared with other companies whose accounts 
have already been published, this Company 
does not benefit as much as was to be 
expected. The interpretation of some of the 
provisions of the Act is, however, still in 
some doubt, and we have preferred to over- 
estimate rather than under-estimate the tax 
liability. Consequently it may, and indeed 
I hope it will, prove to be the case that the 
amount of the taxation charged is in excess 
of requirements. 


It will be recalled that in June last an 
Extraordinary General Meeting was held at 
which the increase of the Authorised Capital 
of £550,000 was approved, and shareholders 
were advised that: an opportunity had 
arisen to acquire other estates conveniently 
situated to one of our present properties. 
It is regretted that it was not possible 
10 bring the discussions to’ a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


It had been hoped to pay a final dividend 
of 4d. per share, making 6d. for the year. 
In view of the rather heavy fall in the price 
of the commodity, however, it has been 
thought desirable to increase the carry 
forward and limit the final dividend to 
3d. per share. The Directors are con- 
fident that the shareholders will appreciate 
this caution. 


During the year under review arrange- 
ments were made to provide an Amenity 
Centre for the labour on Effingham and 
Seventh Mile Estates, the Centre comprising 
a clubroom with cinema and a playing field. 
The Company is indebted to the late owners 
of the Seventh Mile Estate for sharing the 





cost of the Centre, which was opened in. 
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that the above arrangement does not involve 
the reopening of negotiations for an amalga- 
mation between your Company and Messrs 
Ansells. 

In South Wales we are now reaping the 
benefit from the considerable sums of money 
we have spent on our properties there. The 
great majority of our houses are in first-class 
condition and will not call for heavy expendi- 
ture in the near future. We are at present 
building a fully licensed house on the 
Llanrumney Estate at Cardiff, where we were 
successful in open tender for the site of these 
new premises. 


The output of the Company has appreci- 
ably expanded and trading results are very 
satisfactory. 


Our local Subsidiary the Highgate Walsall 
Brewery has also had another successful 
year and has fully contributed to the Com- 
pany’s improved trading results. 


You will see from the Press that the 
Birmingham Corporation are promoting 
another Parliamentary Bill containing wide 
powers affecting owners of property in 
the City. As large owners ourselves 
we are naturally looking into this very 
thoroughly with our Advisers to ensure 
that the Company’s vital interests are 
fully safeguarded. 


August last by Mr P. P. Narayanan, General 
Secretary of the National Union of Planta- 
tion Workers ; Mr Facer, who was present, 
reported that it was an extremely happy 
occasion. 

Malaya has now attained independence, is 
a valued member of the Commonwealth, and 
has been recommended by the Security 
Council for membership of the United 
Nations Organisation. This gives the new 
nation a fine start in a life of great promise, 
and it is the duty of all of us—indeed it is a 
great pleasure also—to do all in our power 
to support and assist her, particularly in 
these difficult formative years. Assistance 
will surely be needed in the training of 
Malayans to take over many of the duties 
now being carried out by Europeans in 
commerce, mining and agriculture. 

The Rubber Estate Agency Group of 
Companies, with the collaboration of their 
Local Agents, REA & Cumberbatch Limited, 
in Kuala Lumpur, is doing what it can to 
forward such training. On April Ist last a 
scheme was initiated for the training of 
Malayans as Assistant Managers, and this 
Company has afforded facilities on Effingham 
Estate for the Training Centre and Hostel. 
The Hostel was officially opened on March 
30th by Tuan Haji Mustapha Albraki, 
Keeper of the Ruler’s Seal. Tuan Haji 
Mustapha Albraki, in the course of his 
speech, said that the establishment was a 
welcome demonstration on the part of the 
Company to Malayanise the senior cadres 
of their staff, and because of their manifest 
desire to help their country the future was 
bright for the Company and that they would 
be assured of all the help from the Govern- 
ment. He stressed that the training of young 
men of good character to assume the many 
and varied responsibilities connected with 
estate management was an essential aspect 
of the future development in the rubber, 
palm oil and other industries. 


The Principal of the Centre is Mr N. J. A. 
Foster, the well-known planter, who has 
served many years in Malaya and who has 
done much to promote co-operation between 
the communities in sport and other activities. 
The first students represent the three com- 
munities—Malay, Chinese and Indian, and 
the reports received to date confirm our 
hopes that the Centre will prove to be a most 
valuable source of recruitment for staff. 
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ANGLO-ECUADORIAN 
OILFIELDS LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
the Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Limited, was 
held on December 10th in London, Mr F. C. 
Bowring, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended March 31, 
1957: 


Crude Oil Production amounted to 320,805 
tons for the year compared with 327,621 tons 
for the previous year, a decline of 6,816 tons 
or about 2 per cent. For some years most 
of the shallow production has come from the 
Santo Tomas area which is now nearly drilled 
up. Consequently the reduced drilling in this 
area and the fact that the completed wells 
were low producers resulted in shallow well 
production declining by about 16,500 tons 
as compared with production obtained the 
previous year. 

High Cold Test crude oil production in- 
creased by approximately 10,000 tons. ‘The 
successful completion of four medium depth 
wells more or less offset normal decline. The 
successful application of sandfraccing was 
approximately responsible for the increase in 
High Cold production. 

Considerable study has been carried out in 
conjunction with our Petroleum Consultants 
with the object of locating production at lower 
depths in the existing proven areas and also 
in new areas. 


REFINING AND MARKETING 


The Refinery continued to operate at full 
capacity, the throughput of crude oil being 
246,726 tons (1,869,309 barrels). Sales of 
refined products continued to increase. 


The importation of gasoline by the com- 
pany amounted to 432,430 barrels compared 
with 375,204 barrels in the previous year. 
As you are aware, these importations were 
made for your company’s account and re- 
sulted in the substantial loss of £111,476. 
Continuous efforts were made to obtain 
alleviation from this burden, which resulted 
in the Ecuadorian Government agreeing that 
for the calendar year 1957 the loss to the 
company on imported gasoline should be 
restricted to that on twelve million gallons 
(285,714 barrels); the Government to bear 
the loss on any importations in excess of this 
quantity. 

The continued expansion of the interests 
of your company in Canada have caused the 
figure for Trade Investments to increase by 
£72,680 to £121,784. Of this amount 
£61,831 was invested in the Alida Oil Com- 
pany and £3,660 in the Souris Servicing 
Company. 

The profit of the Group arising from the 
trading operations of the year at £590,485 is 
£288,131 less than last year. The principal 
reasons for this fall are: (a) The unrealistic 
prices at which your company has been 
forced to sell refined products on the 
Ecuadorian Market. The Net Trading Loss 
on Refined Products for the year was £78,743 
compared with a Profit for the previous year 
of £71,129. (b) Development expenditure on 
the oilfield, the write-off of which this year 
amounted to £323,983, an increase of £96,108 
on the previous year. 


Your Board have continued with their 
policy of declaring dividends for no specified 
period out of the portion of the General 
Reserve which has borne United Kingdom 
Income Tax. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BIRMID INDUSTRIES 


DEMAND SATISFACTORY 


The annual general meeting of Birmid 
Industries, Limited, was held on Decem- 
ber 10th at Birmingham. The Most 
Honourable The Marquess of Exeter, 
KCMG, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated address for the year ended 
July 31, 1957: 


.Group earnings are lower than those for 
year ended July 31, 1956. In my address 
last year, I intimated that any serious fall in 
demand would adversely affect trading results. 
When I said that, a drop in activity was 
already visible. In the event, there was a 
serious recession in the motor trade, on which 
we largely depend, and it was aggravated by 
the Suez crisis. Consequently, increased pro- 
duction costs were inescapable. During the 
later months of the financial year there has 
been a welcome revival in demand. 


Taking into account the various factors 
your directors do not consider the year’s 
results unsatisfactory, and it is felt we are 
justified in proposing a distribution at the 
same rate as last year, namely, 10 per cent 
Dividend, plus 73 per cent Bonus. 

Present demands are reasonably satisfac- 
tory, though delivery schedules generally 
cover a shorter period than in previous years. 
Competition is very keen, and the need for 
combining high quality with economical pro- 
duction was never greater. 


EXPORT 


Our foundry products rarely lend them- 
selves to direct export trade. As components 
of valuable machines, however, they play a 
large. part in Britain’s export markets; as 
major structural parts in motor cars, aero 
engines, airplanes, etc., at least 50 per cent 
of our foundry output is exported. 


In wrought light alloys we have a steady 
direct export trade maintained against fierce 
competition. Exceptional technical service 
and high quality enable us to hold our own, 
together with specialities such as magnesium 
printing plates and etching machines for 
treating them. 


Our products now serve, among many 
others, the specialised needs of the nuclear 
power stations, guided missiles, aero engines 
and planes, ships, tractors and automobiles, 
the printing trades and others. 


A VITAL FUNCTION 


Being as we are, part of the very foundation 
on which the Engineering Industry is built, 
we believe that we perform a vitally necessary, 
if only moderately rewarded, function. 


The new Nuneaton Iron Foundry, which I 
intimated last year might be fully productive 
by the end of the year under review, did not 
realise this hope. Delays in delivery of some 
equipment and teething troubles with others 
slowed down the rate of increase in produc- 
tivity considerably. Nevertheless, we started 
from zero in August, 1956, and reached an 
output of over 1,000 tons per month a year 
later. We expect to double this rate during 
the current year, demand permitting. 


that our 
Our pro- 


In conclusion, I would say 
prospects are not unsatisfactory. 


ducts, I believe, have a very high reputation 
and we are continually extending our range. 
If intelligence and hard work are duly re- 
warded, I 
prosper. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


am sure your companies will 
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GLAXO LABORATORIES 
LIMITED 


WORLD-WIDE INCREASE IN TURNOVER 


SIR HARRY JEPHCOTT ON OPPORTUNITIES IN 
“THE CHALLENGING FUTURE” 


The twenty-third annual. general meeting 
of Glaxo Laboratories Limited was held on 
December 9th in London. 


Sir Harry Jephcott, DSc, FRIC, FPS, the 
chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from his re- 
view, which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1957: 


_As you will have learnt from the pre- 
liminary announcement of the year’s results, 
the Group net profit after tax is 10 per 
cent higher than last year’s. 


Sales of the Company’s products have 
maintained the upward trend noted in the 
half-yearly report. Over the year as a whole 
the consolidated turnover of the parent Com- 
pany and subsidiaries was 23 per cent higher 
than in the previous year, an increase 
approximately double that achieved in 
1955-56. 


THE HOME MARKET 


Sales in the home market, which now 
represent about one-third of the Group’s 
consolidated turnover, increased in all sectors 
—foods, pharmaceuticals, antibiotics, vet- 
erinary products, animal feed supplements 
—and through the Murphy Chemical Com- 
pany in the field of plant and crop protection. 


During the year a further step has been 
taken towards reconciling the necessity for 
the pharmaceutical industry to incur heavy 
research expenditures and the desire of the 
Ministry of Health to reduce the cost of 
drugs to the National Health Service. After 
protracted negotiations the Ministry and the 
industry have agreed to a method for deter- 
mining fair and reasonable prices for those 
proprietary medicines freely prescribable 
under the National Health scheme. 


For our part, we appreciate that the agree- 
ment provides an opportunity over the first 
three years in the life of a new product to 
recoup some of the onerous expenditures 
incurred in its invention and development. 
At the same time we recognise that our 
customers, large and small, should benefit 
from the economies we may secure through 
continuous efforts to reduce costs by im- 
proving production methods or by increasing 
the scale of manufacture of a drug. 


EXPORT TRADING 


The rise in the value of direct exports 
from the parent Company to oversea markets 
was a notable feature of the past year’s 
trading. In 1955-56, éxports sales remained 
virtually stationary in value, although they 
increased in volume; in 1956-57 they rose 
by almost one-quarter both in value and in 
volume. Nevertheless, although the general 
picture is pleasing and satisfying, we have 
not been without our troubles. It is in- 
evitable that we should experience difficulties 
in some of the many countries in the world 
in which we trade. 

Oversea trading conditions generally im- 
proved little during the past year ; competi- 
tion has been no less keen than before and 
has intensified in many markets. Import 





restrictions and exchange difficulties have 
again added to the hazards of trading in 
some areas. - 


POLIOMYELITIS VACCINE 


In spite of difficulties we have delivered 
to the Ministry of Health more than 3$ 
million doses of a vaccine that the Ministry 
stated it “believed to be the safest and most 
effective available.” As has been publicly 
announced, we are increasing our output by 
50 per cent. This increase makes new build- 
ings necessary. Thanks to the excellent work 
and wholehearted co-operation of architects, 
design engineers and contractors, the new 
laboratories are now completed and in occu- 
pation. 


_ I must warn you that the benefits of the 
increased production now possible will only 
begin to mature about the end of March 
next. 


The problem today relates primarily to the 
large number of persons who have not yet 
been inoculated. Once this “ backlog” has 
been worked off the production capacity in 
this country will considerably exceed that 
necessary to provide vaccine for those newly 
requiring’ immunisation. 


RESEARCH 


During the past year the work of our 
research teams has significantly improved the 
economy of several current manufacturing 
processes and has extended the range of our 
products. Our planned expenditures upon 
research and development in this year are 
larger than ever before, and we are now once 
again reaching a limit imposed by physical 
facilities. Nevertheless, expansion must go 
on, and we shall need to provide further 
laboratories. Plans for these are not yet at °? 
stage that makes it possible to estimate the 
capital expenditure involved, but it will be 
considerable. 


‘The Company’s high and rising reputation 
for the manufacture of vaccines owes a great 
deal to the work in our research laboratories. 
During the year our freeze-dried B.C.G. 
vaccine has been widely acclaimed as a major 
contribution to the fight against tuberculosis 
in this and other countries. More recently, 
the prospect of a severe epidemic of 
influenza, due to the newly recognised Asian 
strain of virus, led to our “taking urgent 
steps to produce a suitable vaccine in 
the hope of mitigating the effects of such an 
epidemic. 

The researches of our Biological Depart- 
ment are now extending into the veterinary 
field and we have recently introduced a 
much improved vaccine against pulpy kidney 
disease in sheep. We hope shortly to intro- 
duce further products for this market. 


Research conducted by the Murphy 
Chemical Company has led to new substances 
of promise for use in horticulture. Certain 
of these are now undergoing field trials; such 
trials are necessarily seasonal and must take 
a considerable time. The results so far 
are encouraging. 
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In many areas of the woarld the fight 
against disease and malnutrition is still 
severely hampered by lack of purchasing 
power ; if we can meet this challenge suc- 
cessfully, it may be that great opportunities 
await us. Such an area exists in Africa and 
we have recently begun an investigation of 
the possible contribution the Company can 
make towards meeting the nutritional needs 
of the African population. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


Far-reaching changes in the economy of 
Western Europe and of the Commonwealth 
are in prospect over the coming decade ; 
they arise mainly from the ratification of the 
European Common Market treaty. Although 
we recognise the serious consequences that 
could follow the abandonment of the measure 
of protection against European imports 
enjoyed for many years by the UK pharma- 
ceutical industry, your Company has lent its 
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support to the Government's proposal to 
negotiate with the Common Market countries 
and others for the establishment of a 
European Free Trade Area. 


In particular, we are concerned with the 
opportunities that should be afforded us to 
participate on equal terms with our conti- 
nental competitors in the development of the 
large and rapidly growing European market. 


Once again, therefore, our satisfaction with 
the past year’s results must lie mainly in the 
fact that they provide confidence in our 
ability to meet the challenge of the future. 
We face that challenge with the knowledge 
that our financial position has again been 
strengthened and our technical resources 
further improved. Moreover, I know that 
we can continue to count on the loyal and 
energetic co-operation of our staff at home 
and abroad ; for this I am, as always, indeed 
most grateful. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








Company Meeting 





ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The Annual General Meeting of Elec- 
tric & Musical Industries Limited was 
held on December 12th in London. In 
his speech Mr J. F. Lockwood, Chairman, 
said: 

I propose this year following the same 
procedure as at the last Annual General 
Meeting. I am sure you will by now have 
read my review of the Company’s affairs 
during the last financial year which was 
sent to you with the Directors’ Report and 
the Statement of Accounts. I trust, there- 
fore, that you will agree to my taking them 

_ as read. 


You will, however. be interested to 
know that, during the first four months of 
the current financial year-—that is, from 
July Ist to October 31, 1957—the total 
sales of the group continued to rise. 


In my review, I ended on an optimistic 
note although I stressed certain factors 
which made prophecy hazardous. There 
are, for example, bearish signs at the 
moment which call for caution in assess- 
ing the economic climate in the early part 
of next year. There may indeed be a 
slight downturn in business activity in the 
United States and in the United Kingdom 
in the coming months. Although I 
believe that this decline, if it comes, will 
be arrested, it could for a time have an 
adverse effect on the demand for many of 
our products in the last half of the pre- 
sent financial year. Apart from these 
external influences, I feel confident that 
the re-organisation of the company has 
strengthened its ability to face strong com- 
petition. Profits depend not merely on 
economic conditions but on internal effici- 


ency, and your Directors and Manage- 
ment are doing all they can to raise and 
maintain efficiency in all units. 


SALES AND PROFIT 


The following is a summary of the 
financial information in Mr Lockwood's 
Annual Review which was circulated with 
the Directors’ Report and the Siatement 
of Accounts before the meeting. 


The total sales of the group in the year 
ended June 30th rose by £8 million to 
£61 million, an increase of 15 per cent 
over the year before. Profits were con- 
siderably affected by the decisions to 
cease the manufacture of domestic radio 
and television receivers at Hayes and to 
expand production of industrial and com- 
mercial electronic goods. The re-organisa- 
tion necessary to carry out these decisions 
cost substantial sums of money. After 
deducting these special items, the profit 
before tax amounts to £3,796,000, an 
increase of £1,.351,000 over the previous 
year. After deducting taxation and the 
profit attributable to the minority share- 
holders’ interests, the final net profit for 
the year belonging to the stockholders 
of the Parent Company is £1,114,000 
compared with £872,000 for the previous 
year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


(Copies of the booklet containing Mr 


Lockwood’s full Annual Review are 
obtainable on application to the Secretary, 
Electric & Musical Industries Limited, 
Hayes, Middlesex.) 
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KENNINGS LIMITED 


27TH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING 


MR GEORGE KENNING’S 
REVIEW 


The twenty-seventh annual general mecet- 
ing of Kennings Limited was held on 
December 11th at Sheffield. The following 
is the statement of the Chairman, Mr George 
Kenning, DFC, TD, MA, who presided: 

The year which |} have to review is the 
first since 1944 in which your Group has 
not achieved a record profit. 

The difficulties which we have had to face 
during this period, embracing as it does the 
Suez crisis and the credit squeeze, are too 
well known to need elaboration. 


In common with the rest of the motor 
trade, our turnover has been adversely 
affected. 


Nevertheless, our Group trading profit is 
the third highest in the Group history, being 
£678,740, compared with last year’s record 
of £703,880. 


Your Directors feel justified in expressing 
satisfaction with this result achieved in hard 
and adverse circumstances. 

I do not propose unduly to elaborate on 
the figures in the accounts. You will notice, 
however, that interest on Unsecured Lean 
Stock has increased from {15,417 to £33,000, 
representing a full year’s interest. 


In pursuance of our policy of liquidating 
our initial liability for additional back ser- 
vice to long service employees as soon as 
possible we have again provided the sub- 
stantial sum of £25,000. 


INTERESTS WIDELY 
SPREAD 


Your Directors recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 11; per cent for the 
year, making a total of 163 per cent, the 
same as for 1956. 

It is proposed to transfer £20,000 to the 
General Reserve, leaving £238,530 to carry 
forward to next year—an increase of £4,197. 


It is perhaps not generally realised that 
the Kenning Motor Group’s interests are not 
confined to the Midlands but in fact extend 
from Edinburgh in the North to Redhill in 
the South and from Ipswich in the East to 
Liverpool in the West. 

Relations with our Manufacturers continue 
to be good and during the year we have 
settled :many mutual problems. We are 
happy to give them our support knowing 
from past experience that what efforts we 
make will be reciprocated. 


The past year has undoubtedly been one 
of the most difficult in the Company’s 79 
years of trading. The first four months of 
the current year show a welcome continuance 
of the favourable trend experienced in April. 
Costs are continuing to rise, particularly 
wages and salaries. The future is uncertain 
and it is foolish to make forecasts, faced as 
we are with many imponderable factors be- 
yond our control. 

My review has shown, however, the wide 
extent of our interests in the motor trade, 
and we are not strangers to adversity. Our 
liquid position is good—an important factor 
in these days of credit restrictions. This is 
no time for false optimism but the fact that 
your Directors feel justified in maintaining 
the dividend shows that we do not feel unduly 
pessimistic. 





@ 
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WOLVERHAMPTON DIE 
CASTING CO LTD 


WORKING TO CAPACITY 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on December 12th at 
Wolverhampton, Mr W. C. Sproson, FSAA, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Group profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1957, amounted to £102,518 com- 
pared with £146,229. Taxation provisions 
are £47,329, and there is a charge for Dis- 
tributive Profits Tax of £16,954. The Direc- 
tors propose a final dividend of 15 per cent, 
less tax, on the Ordinary Shares, making 25 
per cent. 


The anticipated improvement in the 
requirements of our customers was again 
affected by the Suez crisis which was not 
cleared up until May of 1957, and it was only 
in the last two months of the year that 
demands for our products showed a worth- 
while increase. 


At the moment the increase in the require- 
ments of our customers is taxing your Com- 
pany’s resources to the utmost, and the whole 
of our plant is working to capacity. 


For the first three months of the current 
financial year the turnover shows an increase 
of just over 40 per cent as compared with the 
corresponding three months of the last finan- 
cial year, and while increased costs are 
causing us some concern all the information 
which is at our disposal indicates that the 
additions and improvements to the plant, and 
the economies effected in the new dieline 
project are helping us to meet these costs, and 
I feel that we have now recovered the position 
which existed in 1955. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CAPITAL & PROVINCIAL 
NEWS THEATRES 


IMPORTANT OUTSIDE 
INTERESTS 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Capital & Provincial News Theatres 
Limited was held on December 10th at the 
Classic Cinema, 100 Baker Street, London, 
W. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Mr H. O. Jasper, circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


You will find herewith the Directors’ 
Report and Accounts for the year ending 
June 29, 1957, which Accounts, I think you 
will agree with me, are very encouraging, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the cinema 
industry, as a whole, continues to go through 
a most difficult period. 


The long awaited relief in the Entertain- 
ment Tax came towards the end of the year 
under review, but unfortunately I must say 
that the relief is far from sufficient and in the 
circumstances, while the cinema industry 
hopes for further relief, our Company is 
meanwhile reluctantly compelled, in common 
with other cinema Companies, to close down 
some of its cinemas and this, I am sorry to 
say, will have to be carried out within the 
course of the next few months. 


My predecessor mentioned to you last year 


APPOINTMENTS 





ACCOUNTANTS REQUIRED 
OVERSEAS 


THE BAHRAIN PETROLEUM 
COMPANY LIMITED 


part of the World Wide Caltex Group of 

Oil Companies, invites applications from 

QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS for their 
Organisation in the Persian Gulf. 


Experience of industrial or public accounting and 
a minimum of two years in a supervisory capacity 
are essential. The work is wide in scope and 
successful candidates will have the opportunity to 
adapt their knowledge and experience to many 
branches of financial and oil accounting and 
auditing. 


Minimum qualification requirements jn AC.LA,, 
A.S.A.A.. A.A.C.C.A., A.C.W.A., A-CiS3. oF a 
degree in commerce. Maximum age 40. Com- 
mencing salary will be not less than £1,280 per 
annum according to experience, qualifications 
and ability. 


In addition, an adequate living allowance will be 
paid together with free medical attention and 
air-conditioned quarters and offices. Initial kit 
allowance, also attractive benefit and leave plans. 
Write fullest particulars, quoting * ACC” to 
Caltex Services Limited, Caltex House, Knights- 
bridge Green, London, S.W.1. 


UALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS required by GOVERN- 
MENT OF NORTHERN NIGERIA for one tour 

of 12-24 months in first’ instance. Commencing salary 
according to experience in scale (including Inducement 
Addition) either £1,086 rising to £1.680 a year with pros- 
pect of permanency or £1.170 rising to £1,824 on tem- 
porary basis with gratuity at rate of £150 a year. Clothing 
Allowance £45. Free passages for officer and wife. 
Assistance towards cost of children’s passages and grant 
up to £288 a vear for their maintenance in United King- 
dom. Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates must be 
members of a recognised body of professional accountants 
and have had appropriate experience with a firm of 
Accountants, a Public Contpany or a Local Authority. 
They should possess organising ability and be able to con- 
trol statf.—Write to the Crown Agents, 4, Millbank, 


London, S.W.1. State age. name in block letters, full 
qualifications and experience and quote M1B/43424/EN. 
AUSTRALIA 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


Applications are invited for a position of LECTURER 
in ECONOMIC HISTORY 

lhe salary range, at present under review, is £A1,300 
to £€A1,800 per annum. Commencing salary will be 
determined according to qualifications. 

Superannuation similar to F.S.S.U. in Great Britain 
will be provided. 

The appointee will be expected to begin duty as soon 
as possible atter March 1, 1958. 

Further particulars and intormation as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36. Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in 
Australia and London, is January 31, 1958 


‘academic experience. 
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the expansion of the Company’s non-cinema 
activities, and I am pleased to inform you 
that profits from this source have continued 
to increase and this is, in fact, the main 
reason for the increased profits of the Com- 
pany as shown in the Accounts. 


ACQUISITION OF 
PROPERTIES 


Further development in the non-cinema 
activities since the end of the financial year 
now under review have been undertaken of 
considerable magnitude, mainly the extensive 
acquisition of freehold and leasehold proper- 
ties consisting of flats and houses of all types. 
This outside activity is progressing most satis- 
factorily, and I feel confident that the future 
of the Company in the property field, as 
opposed to the cinema side of the business, 
is likely to prove most profitable before very 
long. 


The encouraging results, particularly over 
the last few months of trading, in the non- 
cinema activities, have caused your Board to 
recommend an increased dividend for this 
year of 15 per cent, as opposed to last year’s 
dividend of 10 per cent, and the Board look 
forward with confidence to the further in- 
creased prosperity of your Company in the 
property field. 


Finally, I am sure you wish to join with 
me in expressing the feelings of your Board 
by acknowledging with gratitude the efforts of 
all the executives and personnel of our Com- 
panies during the past financial year. 


ALES RESEARCH. A Senior Assistant is required in 
the Sales Research Department of a large Manufac- 
turing Company in North London. He will be directly 
responsible to the Sales Research Manager for the plan- 
ning and execution of Market Research Projects, for 
Market Analysis and Economics and Sales forecasting. 
The post requires a man, aged 25-30, with good 
Economics Degree, some previous experience of Marketing 
Research and the ambition to equip himself as a fully- 
fledged marketing adviser. Increased responsibility and 
advancement will match the individual’s development at 
every stage. The appointment is permanent and pension- 
able, with a commencing salary of £800 to £1,000. — Write, 
giving full details of education, qualifications and experi- 
ence, to Box 819, The Economist. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


Applications are invited for a SENIOR LECTURESHIP 
in the department of ECONOMICS 

The salary scale is £1,200 x £50—£1,500 per annum. 
There is also a temporary cost of living allowance for a 
married man (at present £234 per annum). 

Applications (with copies of testimonials) should state 
age, qualifications, experience and research work com- 
pleted or in progress and give the names of two referees 
whom the University may consult. 

Two copies of the application and testimonials should 
reach the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36. Gordon Square, London. 
W.C.1 (from whom the general conditions of appoint- 
ment and information about the work of the department 
of Economics should be obtained) not later than 
January 31, 1958. An additional copy should be sent 
direct by airmail to the Registrar, University of Cape 
Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, Cape Town, South 
Africa, by the same date. 

The University reserves the right to appoint a person 
other than one of the applicants or to make no appoint- 
ment. 


eS. a OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES.—Assistant 

required for Europe and Middle East Department, 
age 25/32, University graduate with practical export 
experience, knowledge of one or two languages desirable, 
Starting salary around £800 per annum according to 
qualifications. Pension scheme.—Applications, marked 
** Assistant,”” to European Department, 21, Tothill Street, 
London, S s.W. 


~ UNIVERSITY OF ‘GLASGOW 
Adam Smith Chair of Political 


Economy 


Applications are invited for the ADAM _ SMITH 
CHAIR of POLITICAL ECONOMY in the University 
of Glasgow. The appointment will take effect from 
October 1, 1958 

Applications (20 copies) should be lodged, not later 
than January 15, 1958, with the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be_ obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 


The University offers a number of Simon Fellowships 
for advanced study or research in the social sciences 
This term is used in a wide sense to include not only 
Economics, Government, etc., but equally, fields such as 
Education, Jurisprudence and Social Medicine. Valucs 
within the range of £1,000—£1.800 per annum (Simona 
Research Fellowships). or within the range £1,850—£2,250 
per annum (Simon Senior Research Fellowships), accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. They are open to 
members of the public services as well as to persons with 
Applications should be sent by 





“January 15, 1958, to the Rexistrar, the University, Man- 
chester 13, from whom further particulars may be ob- 
tained, and who will be pleased to answer any enquirics 
regarding the scope of the Fellowships. 


ag 
to 
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APPOINTMENTS 


PROGRAMMER 
electronic digital computers 
required by 


The Steel Company of Wales Ltd. (Steel Division), 
Port Talbot, for a post in its 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 


Candidates should preferably be Graduates in mathe- 
matics with appropriate experience ; impressive experience 
with lesser qualifications or a good honours degree with 
no experience will be favourably considered. The Depart- 
ment has access to a Ferranti Pegasus computer in 
London, and will shortly have available two Powers 
Samas P.C.C.'s within the Steel Division at Port Talbot. 
The successful candidate will work primarily on O.R. 
applications, and participate in studies of computer | 
applications to industrial plant and office procedures. 


aoe } 


for 


The Steel Division operates the largest and most modern | 
integrated steel plant im Europe and is still expanding; | 
the plant is on the South Wales seaboard in spacious | 
and pleasant surroundings with ideal working conditions ; 
good residential areas are reasonably close to the works. 


All the facilities are provided 
attractive pension scheme: salary in keeping with axe. 
qualifications and experience. Removal expenses will be 
paid for a married man (maximum 5 per cent. of salary). 


usual including an 


Those wishing to apply should write giving details of 
age, experience, salary and any further relevant informa- 
tion, quoting the reference 304/E to: 


Superintendent, Personnel Services, 
THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LTD., 
Abbey Works, 
PORT TALBOT, GLAM. 


Applications to be made before December 21, 1957. 





have vacancies for 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS 


to work on prepesssion of data for the Company’s own 
applications. hile experienced Programmers will be 
welcome, the Company is prepared to give training in 
Programming to suitable persons. Such persons should 
be newly graduated in Mathematics or Economics (with 
statistics) or alternatively be young qualified Accountants 
or Cost Accountants having previously achieved Advanced 
jevel standard in Mathematics. Successful candidates 
will be required to work initially at Borehamwood 
Establishment before transferring to Head Office. — Please 
wpply, giving full details of age and qualifications, to 
Personnel Officer, Road, 
Lewisham, S.E.13. 


Century Works, Conington 


| 
ELLIOTT BROS. (LONDON) LTD. | 
| 


CCOUNTANTS required by NIGERIAN FEDERAL 


4 GOVERNMENT Marketing and Exports Depart- 
ment, on contract for tour of 12/24 months in_ first | 
instance. Salary in scale (including Inducement Addition) | 


£1,290 rising to £1,962 a year. Gratuity at rate of £150 

a vear. Outfit allowance £60. Free passages for officer 
and wife. Assistance towards children’s passages and 
grunt up to £150 annually towards maintenance in United 


Kingdom. Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates must | 
possess recognised accountancy qualification and wide | 
commercial accounting experience, including knowledge | 


of Banking and Shipping practices.— Write to the Crown 
Avents, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, name 
in block letters, full qualifications and experience and 
quote M1B/44460/EN. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the above studentships and 
grants, tenable for one year in the first. instance, and 
renewable for a further period not exceeding two years. 
The studentships are normally of the value of £350 or 
£4) per annum. They are offered to candidates who 
have obtained the degree of Bachelor or Master in this or 


a 


any other approved University.—Applications should be 
sent not later than February 15, 1958. to the Registrar, | 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom further par- | 


tculars and forms of application may be obtained. 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD | 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN POLITICS 


Applications are invited from men or women graduates 





for a Research Fellowship in Politics including political | 
and social theory, comparative institutions, constitutional | 
Jaw. public administration, international affairs, recent 
political history, etc. The appointment will be for three | 
yes in the first instance.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Warden. Applications should reach 
him not later than February 10, 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Arplications are invited from men or women graduates 


ae teen 
NUFFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD | 


for « Research Fellowship in Industrial Relations. The 

Fellow will work within the field of collective bargaining 

and wage studies. The appointment will be for three | 
years in the first instance.—Further particulars may be | 
obtained from the Warden. Applications should reach | 
him not later than February 10, 1958. 


OPPORTUNITY TO HELP INDUSTRY 


Executives (30-45) are invited to join leading Company 
of Management Consultants for interesting and worth- 
while work in industry and commerce. Applicants must 
have appropriate administrative or practical industrial/ 
commercial experience, coupled with an analytical approach 
tO management problems, and the ability to get on with 
people at all levels.—Letters of application, outlining 
education, qualifications and experience, should be 
addressed to Box S588. R. Anderson and Co., 14, William 
IV_ Steet, London, W.C.2. 


QUALIFIED TAXATION 
ACCOUNTANT 


The Marley group of companies require a 
chartered or incorporated Accountant for Taxa- 
tion work. Applicants must be specialists in 
this field and have professional and/or commer- 
cial experience. Their experience must cover all 
aspects of taxation as affect Company and Group 
accounts, Double Taxation and Overseas Tax. 
Age limits 30-40 and salary in accordance with 
experience. The Marley organisation offer good 
prospects with first-class conditions as relating to 
pension schemes, etc. Write giving full details of 
age, education, experience and present salary, 
oe = with a note as to the salary expected, 
to the 


Staff Manager, 
THE MARLEY TILE CO. LTD., 
London Road, 
Riverhead. ane Sevenoaks, 


r 


~ ECONOMICS/STATISTICS 


Economists, with experience of applying their economics 
in industry, are required for senior posts in the Export 
Market Information, Statistics. and Research Department 
of a Midland company handling engineering products. — 
Application forms from Box 822. 


NDUSTRIALIST wishes to engage the services, as con- 
sultant, of University Professor or one in similar 
employment in touch with events to prepare briefs and 
give advice and statistics on Banking, International and 
Commonwealth trade and the like. Must be an interest- 
ing and lucid writer. The basis of employment would be 
a retaining fee with a supplementary fee for actual work 
done. Replies, which will be treated in strictest contidence. 
should give education and if possible specimens of 
authorship together with other particulars. Must be 
occasionally available in London.—Box 821. 
LD-ESTABLISHED COMPANY with expansion plans 
in hand requires additional staff in Sales and 
Market Research Departments. Applicants interested in 
a permanent position, with scope for ability and initiative, 
should write. giving details of experience and qualifica- 
tions, to Reads Limited, Orrell House, Orrell Lane, Liver- 
pool 9, quoting reference No. JJ/192/K. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Applications are invited for one post of Senior Research 
Officer, one of Research Officer and three of Junior 
Research Officer in the Farm Economics Branch. Duties 
may include research into aspects of agricultural policy, 
farm production. the use of labour and advisory work. 
Qualifications should include an honours degree in 
economics, statistics or agriculture with economics. Salary 
scales are S.KR.O. £1,200 to £1,600, R.O. £950 to £1,250 
and J.R.O. £650 to £850. These posts are eligible for 
superannuation (F.S.S.U.) and family allowances. — 
Further details are obtainable from the Secretary, School 
of Agriculture. Cambridge. Closing date is January 15, 
1958. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


oa MANAGER, M.S.M.A., 

national Food Company, 
sonal reasons. Fully 
Sales Management, 


wishes to change for per- 
experienced all aspects of National 
and also Marketing, Sales Promotion 


and Advertising. Extensive experience in Food and 
Allied Trades. Fully mobile and keen to join organisa- 
tion with vision and scope where vigorous and mature 


leadership is required. Excellent references.—Box 820. 
UROPEAN MARKET. Englishman, 40, resident The 
Hague, languages, experienced organiser/negotiator, 
present general/export sales manager Dutch electrical 
equipment and instrument firm having extensive continental 
connections and export business seeks appointment 
British company or group to develop, expand, supervise 
export organisation.—Box 812. 
QCOT, 42, twenty years in Rhodesia, Chartered 
Secretary, Institute of Bankers, 5 years’ auditing 
experience seeks post with remunerative prospects in Bank 


or Finance House, home and abroad. First class refer- 

ences.—Box &16. 

ie tones AN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
(incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability). 


DIVIDEND NOTICE, ORDINARY CAPITAL STOCK. 
At a Meeting of the Board of Directors held today a 
final dividend of Seventy-five cents per share on the 
Ordinary Capital Stock was declared in respect of the year 
1957 payable in Canadian Funds on February 28, 1958, to 
shareholders of record at 3.30 p.m. on January 6, 1958. 
—By order of the Board, T. F. TURNER, Secretary. 


Montreal, December 9. 1957. : 
ig ane PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability). 
DIVIDEND NOTICE, PREFERENCE STOCK. At a 
Meeting of the Board of Directors held today a final divi- 
dend of Two per cent on the Preference Stock was 
declared in respect of the year 1957 payable on February 
1, 1958, to stockholders of record at 3.30 p.m. on Decem- 
ber 31, 1957.—By order of the Board, T. F. TURNER, 
Secretary. Montreal, December 9, 1957. 


at present with Inter- | 
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ELL-KNOWN Public Company wishes to diversify 
its interests by acquiring control of a business with 
consistent profit record on cash or/and share exchange 
basis. Existing management could be retained. — Write, 
in strict confidence, to Box 817. 
Qasr airsas. investor (Public Company) wishes to 
acquire share capital of companies owning high grade 
well let properties subject to existing mortgages.— Apply, 
Box 818. 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mo rtgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


6 PER CENT FOR 10 YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 


For further particulars apply : 
CITY TREASURER (C), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


OX 791. Advertiser wishes to inform applicants that 
the post has now been filled. 
HE newest Christmas present idea for people who 
have everything—Motoring Tokens from J. Davy. 
Britain’s Largest Car-Hire firm. These Tokens, from 
one guinea each, are exchangeable in full or part payment 
for driving-lessons, car-hire (self-drive or chauffeur-driven) 
or a very wide range of car accessories and radios.—Full 
details from : 
J. DAVY, Ltd., 12, Babmaes Street, 
Piccadilly Circus, 
London, S.W.1. 
TRAfalgar 2021. 
ISCERNING City gentlemen whose time is precious 
are recommended to buy their Christmas Gifts at 
PRIMAVERA, 149, Sloane Street, near Sloane Square 
the shop where every article is handpicked and beautiful. 
Open Saturdays 14th and 2Ist until 5.0 p.m. 
DEAL Christmas present for tectotalers A few bottles 
of Duff Gordon's El Cid Amontillado Sherry or Fino 
Feria. With any luck, they'll send it all back in time 
for New Year's Eve. 
HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest 
range of books on Economics, Politics, History, 
Anthropology and the Social Sciences World-wide miail- 
ing service. Second-hand books bought 11-12 Clement's 
Inn Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


requiring the services 
fill secretarial and similar executive posts 
communicate with the Secretary of the 
14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


Employers of Chartered 
Secretaries to 
are invited to 


Institute (Dept.E), 


EDUCATIONAL 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Comprehensive training for all branches of secretarial 
work. Intensive courses for university graduates. Davy 
and resident students. English courses for foreign 
Students. New courses, January 7 and April 15, 1958 
Apply to J. W. Loveridge. M.A.(Cantab), St. Godric’s 
College, 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


Hampstead 9831. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially 
graduates and older students. Six-month 


14-week courses.— Write Organising Secretary, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification tor 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce 
or industry, government or municipal posts. The College 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees : instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.¢ 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.I Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations — University. Law, Accountancy, Costing. 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial. General Certificate of Education, etc Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus— and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, 
to the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


RDERS for advertisements in The Economist are 

accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 
at the discretion of the Editor; that while every effort 
will be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 
date, no guarantee is given; and that white on Diack, 
reverse blocks, or large sizes of black-faced type may be 
stippled or lined at the Editor's discretion. 


for university 
and intensive 
DAVIES'S. 
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build world’s 
highest dam 


On the snow-covered slopes of the Alps, in the Canton of 
Wallis in Switzerland, one of the most amazing feats of 
modern engineering is being carried through to a triumphal 
conclusion. Simultaneously, two mighty hydro-electric 
projects, Mauvoisin and Grand Dixence, are under way. 
The dam at Grand Dixence will be the world’s highest— 
931 feet, with the huge volume of 7.6 million cu. yds. of 
concrete. The Mauvoisin dam will be 777 ft. high and the 
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four underground power houses will supply 1,200,000 
kilowatts — one third of Switzerland’s present capacity ! 
More than 50 miles of tunnels have already been drilled 
with Atlas Copco drills and Sandvik Coromant drill steels 
—chosen for 75% of all the drilling operations. Atlas Copco 
equipment has also been used to excavate two of the 


power houses, as well as the dam sites, and to supply 
rock for the concrete. 


Track smoothing speeds racing cars 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means for all 
its many applications. At Monza, Italy, Atlas Copco chipping 
hammers were selected to smooth out irregularities in the concrete 
surface of the Grand Prix motor-racing track. This operation, which 
was completed while cars were already practising on the circuit, 


allows top speeds of 160 m.p.h. to be achieved. 


The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the —— 
manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distribution and 
servicing in gocountries throughout the world. Group Headquarters: 


Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 





